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A PARSES HIGH PRIEST (DASTUR AZAR 
EAIWAK, 1529-1614 A.D.) WITH HIS 
ZOROASTRIAN DISCIPLES IN PATNA, 
IN THE 16th AND 17th CENTURY A.C.^ 

Dr. Sir Jivanji Jamshebji Modi, Kt. 

I 

INTEODUCTION 

The object o£ this paper is to give a brief account of 
a band of Zoroastrians— priests and laymen, ^vith Dastur 
Azar Kaiwan as their head, — who vi.sited Northern India 
and stayed at Patna in the latter part of the 16th century 
and the earlier part of the 17th century A.O. 

The first question is : "What drew the Zoi'oastrians 
What drew the Persia to India ? The mtmber of 

Zoroastrian band Zoroastrians in Persia, at the time of 

^ ' which we write, was much larger than 

at present.^ They hnew of the existence of the Zoroas’ 
trian Parsees of India, because the latter corresponded,. 

1 This paper was read before the Sixth Oriental Conference at 
Fatna on 18th December 1S80. It then formed the subject of a 
discourse before the Zarthoshti Din ni Khol Karn^ri Mandli^ in the 
hall of the K, R. Cama Oriental Institute, on 4th December 1931. 

2 The figures of Zoroastrian population in Persia, at various 
times, seem approximately to be as follows: («) Beginning of 16th 
century 1 million, {b) In the time of Fath Ali Shah (1798-1836) 
.50,900. (c) In the time of Mahomad Shah (1836-46) 30,909. (d) In ' 

1854* as ascertained by Mr. Maneckji Hataria, the agent in Persia of the ' 
Parsees of India, 7*726. (e) In 1925-27* as ascertained by Mr- Manbdk 
F. MuHa, 10*950. Phe Zoroastrians of Iran .lr©s|i|ing,'_^; 

India, about 5,000 (Manock F. Mulla'a book on 
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-witli their learned men.^ But the then position of the 
Indian Parsees was not such as to draw them from Persia 
to India. 

In the times of Humayun and his successors, indivi* 

-I'l -f-™ t dual Parsees had risen to fame and to 

liie position of , , , . ^ 

Indian Parsees some high positions and had ibnnded 

Akbar. families, some of which have carried 

down the name and fame of their 
founders upto now. Individual families, like those, of 
Ohanga Shah, Dastnr Meherji Eana, Desai, Dordi, 
etc., of Naosari, the Nek-saat Khans, Behermand 
Khans, Taley^rkhans, Seths and others of Surat, the 
Mirztos of Udwara, and others had come into promi- 
nence. But much cannot be said with certainty about 
the community as a whole. Mr. Morland^ says that the 
position of the Parsees was not clear. Eev. Terry (1615-16) 
said that their profession was husbandry. Mnndy (1632) 
said that it was that of cultivating palm trees.® Father 
A. Monserrate (1680) could not even distinguish them at 
Naosari from other Indians and mixed them up with non- 
Parsees of the place. It was at Surat that Thevenot (1660) 
found them to he conspicuous figures. Garcia da Orta 
(1534) had found them to be traders. From Akbar’s time, 
they began to turn a little from agriculture to “commer- 

1 The sabjecfcs of this correspondence are noted in the compi- 
lations, known as the Riv&yats. Vide my Introduction to Ervad Manekji 
Rustomji Unwala’s Riy^at of Darab Plormuzdiar, for their contents. 

2 India at the death of Akbar, by W, H. Morland, p. 23. 

3 It seems, that they had inherited this art of cultivating the 
palm trees and preparing a wine, a kind of healthy drink, from this, 
from the times of their Achaemenian forefathers. According to 
Herodotus, the king of distant Ethiopia (modern Abyssinia), though 
he? believed that his Abyssinians Hved longer on their wheat than the 
Persians, attributed the health of the Persians, whatever it be, to their 
health-giving wine, made from palm trees* 
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-oial career ” in which, they have since accomplished sue- 
cess.^ They had gone for business, from Gujarat, the place 
of their head-quarters, to distant places like Delhi, Agra 
.and even Kashmir. But, whatever their pursuit, they had, 
to a great extent, faithfully adhered to their faith. Their 
literature was mostly confined to religion, in the matter of 
which they occasionally consulted their co-religionists in 
Persia. So, it were not the Parsees of India that drew here 
Izar Kaiwto and his party. On the other hand, from what 
happened in later times, when the written works of some 
■of the disciples of Azar Kaiwan were sought after and 
translated, at the instance of the first Sir Jamsetjee 
.Jejeebhoy, Baronet, in the middle of the last century, it 
seems probable, that, possibly, their advent in India, di’ew 
the attention of the Indian Parsees to them and to their 
belief's. So, as all the members of the party were of a 
.mystic frame of mind, it seems probable that it wa.s the 

religious fervour of the time in the Moghul Court of 

Akbar that drew them here. I will here speak on the 
state of that religious fervour. 


II 

AKBAR AND HIS TIMES. 

The Court of the Moghul Emperors of India^ was a kin 
The Moghul 0^' academy, where men of literature, 
secular and religious, and men of art and 
science, met under the patronage of the 
rulers. T heir patronage and encourage- 


Emperors of India 
.as friends of Lite- 
.ratnre. 


1 Ibid, Vide my Gujarati History of the Parsee Panchayat 
of Bombay, in two volumes, Vol. I, Preface page T. 

2 The years of the rule of the early Moghul rulers were as 

follows Baber 1625 to 1530 ; Humaynn 1630 to 1556 ; Akbar 
1556 to 1605; Jehangir 1605 to 1627 ; Shah Jehan 1658 apd 

Aurungzeb 1658 to 1707. . . ,, v 
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ment drew many outsiders to India, not only to tiie Royal 
Courts, but to tbe country in general. Tbe period of tbe 
Mogbul rule was a splendid period in various ways. Itwas^ 
specially a period of literary advancement. Mostof tbera 
wrote, or got written under their own personal instruc- 
tions. their memoires. Humayun was a lover of books- 
and he is said to have carried his own chosen library 
wherever he went, even in his wars and flights^ after 
defeat. His successors inherited that love of books and 
they encouraged the cause of Persian literature. Akbar 
the Great, though said to be illiterate — and his illiteracy 
has been defended by his great Minister Abu PazaP—was- 
a great friend of literature and arts. 

Akbar was more or less a mystic from his boyhood. 

At the boyish age of 16, he is said to 

Akbar as a “mounted a specially vicious Iraki 

jMystic. _ ^ - 

horse, named Hairto, and rode oii, lea- 
ving orders that nobody, not even a groom, should follow 
him. He dismounted and was supposed to have ‘ assumed 

the posture of communing with his God -Akbar was- 

by nature a mystic, who sought earnestly, like his Sufi 
friends, to attain the ineffable bliss of direct contact 
with the Divine Reality, and now and again believed or 
fancied that he had succeeded. His temperament was 
profoundly melancholic, and there seems to be some 
reason to suspect that, at times, he was not far from 
the danger of falling into a state of religious mania”.® 

1 Vide mj paper on a Petition in Persian verse by Dastur Kai- 
liobad of JSaosari to Emperor Jehangir (Jonr. K* R. Cama Oriental 
Institute, No, 13. Vide my Dastur Kaikobad Mahiyar’s Petition to 
Jehangir and Laudatory Poem to Khurram (Shah JehaB)’% p. 103. 

% Vide my paper on “King Akbar and the Persian translations of 
BaHskrit botoks ’ ' before the 1st Oriental Conference at Poona (Annals 
of the Bhaudarkar Oriental Research Institute (1924-25), VoL “Vlr- 
Pi-rt IIv pp« 84107). 3 Smith’s ‘-Akbar, tbe Great Moghul,’* p. 160* ' 
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Tincent Smith', fnrtiier on, ttus sums up Akbar’s , 
■religious views : “ His religious speculations and vagaries 
rested primarily on the fact that he was born with the 
mystic temperament. Even in the early years of his 
reign, when he was a zealous pilgrim to the shrines of 
the saints, a generous builder of mosques, and a willing 
persecutor of unorthodox theologians, his orthodoxy was 
modified by a strain of mysticism based chiefiy on the 
writings of the Persian Sufi poets- Later in life he came 
in more under the infiuenoe of Hindu pantheistic doctrine, 
which has close afifiiiities with Sufi teaching. Through- 
out all phases he seems always to have cherished the 
mystio^s ideal of close and direct communion with God, 
unobscured by priestly intervention or disputable dog- • 
mas He remained a mystic to the end/'^ 

Among the various activities of the time of Akbar, 
one was in the matter of religion. His 
zeal for an eclectic religion was well 
known. It had been known far and 
wide. It drew towards India the atten- 
tion of many foreigners. Some of these 
foreigners were attracted direct to his Eoyal Court, and 
-some to other parts of the country. Akbar was a religi- 
ous-minded man who saw a religion behind all religions, 
who saw a God or the God, behind the gods of all reli** 
.gions. With this view, he secured the company of 
Hindu Yogis, Gurus and Sanyasis, Mahomedan Pirs and 
Fakirs, Christian fathers and clergymen and Parsee 
Dasturs and Mobads. 

Azar Kaiwaii and his disciples were among those who 
had come at this time to India, to the country of Sanya- 
sis and Sadhus, Yogis and Fakirs- Akbar was born in 
1542 A.Ow, and died in 46(©*-''-Azar Kaiwan was'horn in 


The religious 
fervour of Akbar^s 
time drew Azar 
Kaiwan aud his 
disciples to India. 


1 ibid. pp. 348-349. 
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15aB and died in 1613. So, lie was Hs contemporary and 
was older than Akbar by nine years. In Persia itself^ 
they were already drawn towards riazat towards 

abstemiousness and austerities which, they believed, were 
practised even by their ancient Peshdadian, Kaytoian 
and Sassanian Kings. So, the talk of Akbar’s religioua 
frame of mind, of his inclination towards ririzat, Yog^ 
and such other matters, and of his converse with people 
who practised these, seem to have drawn to India many 
people of Akbar’s tendency of mind. Among these were- 
Azar Kaiwan and his disciples. 

Azar Kaiwan does not seem to have come into any 
contact with the court of Akbar. Some of his disciples- 
had come to Akbarabad (Agra). But his and his fol- 
lower’s head-quarters during the time were at Patna. 
It was the religious fervour of the time in India, due 
to the influence of the eclectic trend of mind of Akbar^ 
that seems to have drawn the mystic-minded Zoroastrians- 
of Persia to India, but for his head-quarters, Azar 
Kaiwan chose Patna. 

The reason, why Azar Kaiwan and his disciples- 

Why at Patna 'i Patna their head-quarters is not 

quite clear. But, we know, that Patna- 
was one of the old centres of Buddhist belief. At Panj 
Pahari (Five Hills), about half a mile south of Patna, there 
stood some old ruins. The old palace of Ohandragupta’s- 
Pataliputra stood at Kumrah^r near Patna. The ruins- 
are the remnants of old Buddhist stupas or Jain cupolas. 
Some of the ruins are said to have been of the times of 
the Nandas who preceded Ohandragupta. Some of the 
earliest remains of Buddhism in India are in the Baja- 
griha Hills of the Patna District. So, it seems that Patna 
may have become, in Azar Kaiwan’s time, a seat of old 
Indian philosophy and mysticism. 
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III 

ATJTHORITIES FOE AN ACCOUNT OF AZAE 
KAIWAN AND HIS DISCIPLES. 

Onr main authorities for an account of Amr 
Kaiwan and Ms disciples is the Persian Dabistan, 
written in India* Besides this, there are the smaller 
works of some of his disciples, of which I will speak 
later on, which gi?e some insight into their work. 
I will here speak of the Dabistan, known as the 
Dabistan-i-Maiiahab the Sohool of 

Eeligions Creeds. The wwd Dabistan is a contraction 
of Pahlavi Dapiristan or Dabiristan.^ 

Among Persian books relating to mystic sects and 
The Dabistan beliefs and austere practices 

1 think the Dabistan and the Desatir are 
more known tlian an 3 ' other book in Northern India and 
perhaps in the city of Patna. I myself have heard much 
of the Dabistan, in my travels in Northern India, even 
in the distant Kashmir, during my three visits of the 
beautiful valley. They were taken in the last century^j 
to a great extent, and, even now, to a certain extent, to 
be two Parsi or semi-Parsi books. Both have been trans- 
lated into Gujarati for the Parsis. The present Parsi 
students refer more to the English translation by Shea 
and Troyer than to the Gujarati translation with an 
invocation to God in Persian and Pahlavi-, hy Mobed 

1 Bteingass thinks that it may also be a contraction of F. Adabis- 

a place where politeness, or good breeding, 

is taught. 

2 Dabistan-ul-Mazahab, published in 1815 at Bombay. The 
second ediiion appeared in 1846. Of this translator, Fardunji Murz* 
banji, bis grandson Mr, Kaekobad Byramji Marzban, in his life of his 

grandfather Haj'olWffiJ, % 

'SHUSr,' Sli Sreft ” . hf'JWself--' tm ^nsaoh of'* 
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Fardmiji Miirzbanji, tlie pioneer of the Gnjarati press in 
India. I mil quote here what I have said elsewhere^ 
about these two books; ^‘Had it not been for the 
honoured name of Sir William Jones, ‘ the Columbus of 
the new Old World of Sanskrit and Persian literature’, 
they would not have perhaps drawn that, attention. 
Sir William Jones attached a good deal of importance 
to them, especially to the Dabistan, from the liistorioal 
point of view. In his Asiatic Eesearohes'^, he grew 
enthusiastic over the Dabistan and called its discovery 
‘ a fortunate discovery ’ as dissipating a cloud and casting 
* a gleam of light on the primeval history of Iran and of 
the human race\ of which, he ^had long despaired and 
which could hardly have dawned from any other 
quarter As the English translators say, " it was the 
state of religion, prevailing in those days in Hindostan, 
that he (the author j describes 

At one time, one Mohsaii Fani was taken to be the 
author of the Dabistan. Sir W. Jones 

Capt. Kennedy 
was the first to show that he was 
wrong,^ William Erskine supported him, on the autho- 

Sl,dhu (of the type of Azar Kaiwao himself). cIShI 

ie.^ “ In Ms food, drink and living, he was 

like a Sadhu,^’ 

1 Vide my Glimpse into the Work of the B. B. R. A. S. during 
_ the last 100 years from a Parsee point of view (1906)^ p. 21. 

2 Vol, II j pp, 43“66. The sixth Discourse on the Persians, 

: delivered on 19th February 1789, 

S Vide my ** Glimpse into the Work of the B. B. R. A. S.,’^ p. 

4 Shea and Ttoyer, Translation, Vol. I* Preface^ p. XV, 

5 Asiaiiic Researches^ Vol. II, p. 48. 

6 Preliminary remarks in his paper^. Notice respecting the 
xf^-ReMgiok introduced into India by the Emperor Akbar.^^ Transactions 
41 J *of the Literal^ s Society of Bombay, VoL II, pp. 256-286. 
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xity of tlie GnH-Eana, or Charming Rose of Lachmi 
Narayen, who flourished in Hydrabad.^ Dastur Mulla 
Feroze supported them and explained, how the mistake 
arose. Mohsan Fani, having been quoted in the very 
beginning of the Dabistan, "was mistaken for the author.^ 

The Dabistan is not original in some of its contents. 
For example, in its chapter on the Siiahi Din (Chapter 
X, Sec. 2) it has taken well-nigh verbatim^ some passages 
from Badaoni^s Muntakab-al-Tavarikh. As to some 
particulars about the author, whoever he may be, we 
find the following particulars,"^ as gathered from his 
■'Work ■ 

(1) He had come to India as a child from Persia, 
where he was born in about 1615 A.O. (2) In 1618 A.C. 
(H. 1028), Mobacl Hushiy^r, one of Azar Kaiwan’s dis- 
ciples, carried him as a child to B§,lk Natha 
a great Yogi, to receive his blessings. (3) In 1623 A.O. 
(H. 1033), he went from Patna to Akbarabad (Agra). 
Mobad Hushiyar carried him in his arms as a boy 
when he took him to Ohatur Vapah ( 

an ascetic of the Nagar^ Brahmins (4) Be- 

tween 1627 and 1643, he moved about, now and then, 
between Kashmir and Lahore. (5) Between 1634 and 1649, 
he visited several towns of Punjab and (3*ujarat. (6) When 

1 Ibid^ II, pp. 395-398. Vide p. 398. 

2 my Glimpse into the W“ork of the B, B, E. A. S.,’ 
p.. 127.28.' 

3 Vide my paper on “ The Parsis at the Court of Akbar and 
Bastur Meherji llana^^ (Jour. B.B.R,A.S., Yol. XXI, No. 58, pp. 83-85.) 
Vide my ««Parsees at the Court of Akbar and Dastur Meherji Eana,** 
(1903), pp. 15-17, 

4 Vide Shea and Troyer^s account in the preface of the Transla- 
tion of Dabistan, pp. XIII ff. § Bomlmy JSd, p, 152, 1 

6 Shea and Troyer are wrong in giving ihe name'' a# llaga'i««k»d 
of Nagar (Yol. lb p. 142), ' / , 
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in Qnjarat, lie seems to hare gone to Naosari, and to 
have had a talk, when there, with the well-know'll 
piler of the Eivayats, Dastur Burzo Kamdin. He may 
have got some information abont Zoroaster and Zoroas- 
trianism from this Burzo Kamdin.^ (7) He was perhaps 
at Meshhad in 1643 and (8) at Sikakul in 1653. (9) He 
died in 1670, in the 11th year of the reign of Anrangzeb. 


The Contents of 
the Dabistan as 
given by the 
Author* 


As to what the Dabistan contains- 
we read as follows in the book itself : 


f 3 ^J3*^ OV ^ 

JiaI j J Ju-^' 3 3 ' 

Translation In this book, named Dabistan, there 
is given some account (Jakhti) of the knowledge and 
work and manners of the ancients, and of the words and 
actions of the later ones (ie., the moderns) (as described) 
by those who know what is known and see what is 
hidden (and by) the worshippers of outward forms {Le.,. 
exoterics) and the choosers of inner meaning (f.e..- 
esoterics). (All this is given) without lessening or dimi- 
nishing anything, without hatred {J^\) or jealousy and 
without corroborating (asbAt) or refuting (abtAi). 

The Dabistan is divided into seven teachings (t‘alim 

The Divisions of Of these, the first t'alim is on the 

the Dabistan* . i . 

knowledge (m arafat c^j^) of the faith 


1 Vide my paper on The Birth-place of Zoroaster in the 
Jonrnai of the K. R. Cama Oriental Institute, No. 9, pp. 76-78. Vide 
my Canaa OrientaiTnstitufce Papers/^ pp. 204-5. 

2 Bombay Ed. p. 2, I 9. 
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of tte' Parsis This first chapter is divided' 

into 15, views (naza^ The first nazar treats of the- 

beliefs, of the learning ( and of the practices ) of 
the Sipasiaiig (on© of the 13 sects. of the Persians). The- 
second nasar speaks of the revealings of the'' great men,' 
'( ) of th© ' Sip,asians. ' 

The other 13 nazars of the first division of the Parsees 
are the following : — , ■ 

3. The followers of the Book of Ab4d 

4. Jainsh|,spis 

.6/ -S.amradis, ; (£?ii'5|^).-''^^'y 

6. ' Khodtois" 

7. Radis (ok^h). 

8. Shidrangis 

9. ' . Paekeris ( 

10 . 

11. Alaris 

12. _ Bhidabis 

13. Akhshis 

14. Zardashtis 

15. Mazdakis 

The first sect, the Sipasians, are also generally spoken- 
of as the Parsees (Dtr-jO- They are also called Iranians 
(oVOl)* Among these, there is a sect (perhaps a sub- 
seot) which is kno’rni as Yazdis or Yezdanis 

(oV !■*>.) or Abadis ( ) or Sepasis (dV*W“) or Hnshis- 

(u^r"^) or^Anushagftn or Azar Hnshangyans- 

) or Azaris jT). ‘ \ 

1 Shea and Troyer translate t'alim ' a^ i^^r^ly'aiis C^-- 

ter and Seetion. • ’ . 
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. This division and sub-divisions show that, among the 
Parsees or Persians, there were several sects of various 
beliefs. 

. IV 

SOURCES OE MATERIALS FOR THE FIRST 
CHAPTER (OH THE PERSIANS) OF 
THE DABISTAN. 

From what the author of the Dabistan says, at; the very 
end of his book,^ it appears, that he met ' learned 

representatives of the five great religions’-“the religions’^ 
of the Hindus ( ), Jews ( ), Magis ( cr^ ), Chris- 
tians ( ) and Mahomedans ( DV-i*-** ) and learnt from 

them. He then wrote this hook. In the matter of the 
very first chapter ( ) on the religion of the 
Parsian ( ), he quotes, now and then, a number 

.of their writings. They are the following^ 

1. Amighan ( 0^^ )h 

2. Desatir ( )^- 

3. D§,r§»-i-Askandar { by Di,var 

Huryar who was of the Kiyan 


sect and a follower of the Yazidani§,n faith. 
4. Akhtarastto ( 



1 Bombay Ed. p. 334, L 12. 2 Ibid, 1. 1 6. 

3 Shea and Troyer’s VoL I, Preface p. XVIL, FiJ^^the 


Bombay Ed. of the text for the names in Persian, pp. 7, 8, 12, 24, 

,25, 35,37. 

4 Fide Shea and Troyer, Introduction page XVII. It gives the 
name as Amigbast^h. Bombay Ed. p. 7,1. 2. 

5 Ibid, p. 8, 1* 11. 6 Ibid, p. 12, 1. 12. 7 Ibid* I 19; 
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6 . 


7. 


8 . 


Jastan-e-Sadeli ( * ) by Mobad Husbiyar 

Sarud-i-Mastan ( ) by Mobad Husbi- 

yar2. 

Jam-i-Kaikbusru ( f'? ) by Mobad Khuda 

Jui ) ®- K is a commentary ( C-^ ) on 

tbe poetical writings ( ) of Azar Kaiwan. 

Sbarastan ( by Farzaneh Bebram ebn 

Farbad ( u*.* flj®. ''*• jj*)- Tbis boob is called 

“ Sbarastan-i-Danesb va Gulistan-i-Binasb” 
(ltV. s i_r'’ ^ ^ DiVjl") ’• 

Zardasbt Afsbar (jl^l by Mobad Sarusb 

Nosb Daru try. «•«., pleasing drink) by tbe 
above Mobad Sarusb'^. 

Sagangbin )®, ie-, Oxymel, a mixture of 

vinegar and boney ( ), also by tbe 

above Mobad Sarusb. 

Bazam gab ( ji ) place of assembly. Sbea 
and Troyer say (VoL I, p. XVIII) that tbe 
name of tbe author is not known ; but, I tbink, 
it seems that be was Farzaneb Kbusbi 
^I3j» ) whose name is mentioned before 
its name^o ‘^J: 

13. Arzang Mani ( < 1 ^ t* ) *.e., tbe bouse or tbe 

gallery of Mtoi, by Farzaneb Bebram, son of 

1 Bombay Ed. p. 24, 1. 5. 

2 i6tU p. 25, 1. 18. 3 /Sid. p. 23, L 18. 4 Ibid. 1. 21. 

5 A City of Knowledge and Rose-garden of Sight, lUd p. 35, 

11,21-22. 6 /hid. p. 26, L 7, , 

7 Bojoa. Ed. p. 37, 1. 13. 8 /hid. The word .is also written ' 

, 9 Ibid, p. 34, 1. 12. . IB yJMAusi 


9. 


10 


11 


12 , 
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Farh&d, wlio was known as tlie small 
younger) or junior Baliram.^ 

14. Taprek-i-Mobadi ( ), *.e., tke Kettle- 
drum of the Mob ads,® by Mobad Paristar (jh-ji). 

15. llS-distan-Aurseh ( )®. 

16. Imiz-i-Farhang ( jf i which treats of 

the Abadiyeh Berwishes ( ^ ). 

17. Mihin Farosh®. J'jJ 

18. Andarz-i Jamshid ba Abtin ( ^ 

t.e., Admonitions of Jamshed to Abtin, by 
Farhang Dastur ( ^ <— )6_ 

Shea and Troyer in their text (Preliminary Dis- 
course, p. XYIII) name the next as No. 19 “ Eazabad 
composed by Shidab ”. The name Shidab is Shidah 
(a y as properly given by them in the Index (Vol. I TT, 
p. 373, col. 2). But I do not think that is a separate 
authority. Again, as usual, these translators do not give 
the reference in the preliminary discourse. In the refer- 
ence given by them in the Index, we do not find the 
name of the authority as Eazabad. So, there seems to be 
some mistake on their part. 

19. Samrad Na,meh ( oA’ Kamg&r ( jCAf )8. 

1 Bombay Ed. p. 40, 11. 6-7. 

2 Ihid. p. 40, 1. 20. It gives the name as » j-" J Datapreh which 
is evidently a mistake. The j dal is added by mistake. 

3 Ibid. p. 43, 11. 18-19. 4 Ibid, p, 48, 1. ll. Shea and 

Troyer give the name as Amisash ( Fol. I, p. 146). 

5 This book, according to the Dabistan, speaks of a miracle of 
Zoroaster, not spoken of elsewhere, of Zoroaster keeping two evil- 
minded persons hanging in the air (Shea I, p. 244). 

6 nid. p. 64, 1. 20. 

7 Ibid. p. 64, 1. 20, 8 Ibid- p. 66, 1. 19, 
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20. Eamzasta,!! ( ) by ZardustV 

The knowa all the twenty books men- 

books in the list tioned in the above list® the following 

of the Dabistan. ^ ^ 

four are known 

1. The Desatir (No. 2). 

2. The Jam-i-Kaikhusru (No. 7) by Mobad Khuda 
Jui. 

3. The Sharistan-i-Danesh va Grulistan-i-Biuash 

(.No. 8), i.e., the City of Knowledge and the 
Garden of Sight, by Narzaneh Behram. I 
think that it is the same as that known as the 
“ Sharistan-i-Ohehar Ohaman”. 

4. The Zarda.sbt Afshar (No. 9), by Mobad Sarosh. 

The English translators of the Dabistan, after enu- 
merating the books, say that “of the twenty-three 
books just enumerated, a part of the third® only is known 
to us, namely, that of the Desatir.”^ But they are 
mistaken. Three more also are known. I will briefly 
speak of these four. 

As to the Desatir, referred to as an authority by the 
- T .1 V. .• Dabistan, it was first brought to the 

notice of the learned public of India 
and then of Europe, by Dastur Mulla Feroze of Bombay, 
whose father Kaus had purchased a manuscript copy of 
it in 1778 A.O. at Isphahan. It was first published in 
two volumes, in 1818 A.C., by Mulla Feroze. The glos- 
sary of difficult and rare words was given by Mulla 
Feroze himself, and the English translation was given, 
with the help of Mulla Feroze, by Mr. 'William Erskine, 

1 Ibid. p. Ill, 1. 17. 

S Shea and Troyer give the names of three more. 

3 They make a mistake. It is the second in their list, 

4 The Dabistan by Shea and Troyer, Tol % XIX .. 
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the then Chief Police Officer of Bombay, who was re- 
quested by Sir John Malcolm, the then Governor of 
Bombay, to undertake the work. The first volume con- 
tains (a) the text of the Desatir in its original, in, what 
is called, a heavenly language, (6) translation and com- 
mentary in Persian, by Sasan V, and (c) the above said 
glossary. The- second volume contains Erskine’s trans- 
lation. 

When Jonathan Duncan, the then Governor of 
Bombay, first came to know of it, he considered himself 
as supremely fortunate in having at length made the 
longed-for discovery. He requested Mulla Eeroze to 
show it to no person whatever, and, having undertaken 
a translation of it, continued to prosecute hig work, at 
intervals, for several years, intending, on his return to 
England, to present it to His Majesty as the most valuable 
tribute which he eould bring from the East”.^ But 
Duncan died in Bombay, before he could finish 
the translation. The discovery of the book in Bombay 
was made much of, even by Marquis Hastings, the then 
Governor -General of India, who, during his “ public visi- 
tation” of the College of Port William on the 16th July 
1816 spoke of it as a ‘‘ literary curiosity”.® But William 
Erskine began his work by setting this book in its 
proper position, as a book of no special importance in 
throwing any authentic light upon the history and reli- 
gion of ancient Persia. The author of the book is not 
known, but he seems to have been a Mobad or Parsee 
priest. 

The i late Mr. Sheriarji. Dadabhai Bharuoha, whO' . 

1 Transactions of the Literary Society • of Bombay, Vol. II,~ 
p. 368. 2 Ibid. p. 369. Vide the Desatir (1818 A.C.) I, Preface- 

p.VIlI. The Gujarati Ed, of 1848, Preface p. IX. 

3 The Desatir (1818 A.C.) I, Preface p. VI. 
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stndied the subject of the Besatir thoroughly, nearly a 
century after the first discussion on it, thus sums up his 
views : It is erroneous to reckon the Das^tir as one of 

the genuine Zoroastrian writings, as it is neither coeval 
with the Avesta nor with the writings of the earlier 
Sasaiiian times- It is decidedly a production of still 
later times. Although its teaching is professedly antago- 
iiistic to the Mosaic, the Christian, the Manichean, the 
Mazdakian, and the Muhammadan doctrines, it does not 
also wholly agree with all the doctrines of Zoroastrianism .. 
Its tendency is more towards the Hindu, Buddhistic and 
Platonic philosophies. Por example, it prohibits the 
of animal flesh as food, and encourages asceticism, self- 
mortification, celibacy, and renouncement of the world. Its 
treatment of the dead body by washing it with pure and 
rose water, and interring or burning it, is diametrically 
opposed to that of Zoroastrianism, to which all these 
methods are repugnant. It also considerably differs 
from the Zoroastrian writings in points of chronology,^ 

l For an example of the calcnlation of time by the Dabistan, 
which often takes the Desatir its authority, we have the followiotr 
figures (Bombay Ed. p. 6, H. 17-22. Shea and Troyer^s translation 
Tol. I, p. 14) ■ 

One Revolution of the Saturn 0^ e-C) — 1 day 

„ ,, 30 days ~ a month 
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myfcliology and history ; and its so-called asmani, or 
celestial language, is decidedly a conventional jargon 
composed of later Pahlavi, Persian and Hindi dialects. 
Hhe very syntax of the Hasatir hetrays its recent origin. 
When -we consider all these points we cannot put it in 
the category of the reliable orthodox Zoroastrian wri- 
tings”.^ 

I will quote here, what I have said of the Desatir, 
elsewhere®, as giving my views about it : Now, what 

is it, that the Desfttir wants to teach us ? It is something, 
that is Zoroastrian, and something, that is Brahminic and 
Buddhistic. It is, to a certain extent, sufeistic in its tea- 
chings. It contains the mystic ideas found in Zoroastri- 
anism, Brahminism and Buddhism. It is a book of a 
certain sect of believers, who, now and then, appear in 
difterent countries, and in difterent ages, and who look 
to, what is called, the esoteric side of things, as opposed 
to the exoteric, and who look to the mystic side of almost 
all religions for their elements of belief. Erskine’s 
estimate of the Desatir is well-nigh correct, when he 
says ; ‘ Ear from regarding the doctrines of the Desatir 
and the historical narrative of the Dabistan as resting on 

unexceptionable authority I consider" the whole of 

the peculiar doctrine ascribed to Mahabad and Hoshang as 
being borrowed from the mystical doctrines of the Persi- 
an Sufis and from the ascetic tenets and practices of the 
Yogis and Sanyasis of India, who drew many of their 
opinions from the Vadanti School®.” 

1 The Dasatir, being a paper prepared for the Tenth Interna- 
tional Congress of Orientalists held at Geneva in 1894 A.C., by Sheri- 
arji Dadabhai Bharncha (1907), p. 97. 

2 Vide my Glimpse into the work of the B, B* Royal Asiatic 

Society/^ p. 23. , 

3 Transactions of the Literary Society of Bombay. Yol II, 
f . 393, 
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The word Desatir is plural of dastur ( ), i-e-, a 

rule, a canon, a learned man. The Pers. plural would 
be Dasturan. So, some scholars argue, that it cannot 
be an old Persian book. Other readings are Destanir 

in one mamiscriptA Tlie Bombay' . edition in one place 
-.gives, it as Vasatir ■ '( ^“^3 }? In this name the (dal) 
may have been misread as j (vav). In the, Desatir we 
. read vi,clan ) for dadan ( D ) and vtom ( pb ■) 

for dtom ). 

The 'Dabistan 'cjiiotes,, Desatir as; a work of the Sipi,- 
•sians, ic., ‘Hhe adherents of the- most ancient religion 
of Persia/'’ As to the time when the Desatir was written, 
'the Persian translator and commentator of the Desatir is 
said' to be SasHn-i- Panjum, i.e., the 5tli Sassan/" who is 
said to have lived in the times of Khusru Parviz. If that 
be so, the Persian rendering was in the 7th century A.C. 
The original Desatir, in its peculiar language in that case, 
must be taken as having been written long before that. 
But the linguistic examination of the old language does 
not permit us, as pointed out by Mr. Sheriar ji Bharucha, 
to place it in very olden times. 

Mr. Norris speaks of the old language as ‘‘ nothing 
more than ‘ Deri disguis0d^’^^ He also speaks of it as 
an invented jargon. Sylvestro de Sacy decided against 
the antiquity of the book and its language,"^ William 

1 Shea and Troyerts Translation, Yol. 1, p. Wt 1. 

2 Bom. Ed. p. 8 , 1. 11. 

3 The 1st Sassaii is said to have flourished in the times of 

Alexander the Great, Le., about 323 B.C. . ;:,i 

‘ 4 The Asiatic Journal for November 1820^ Yol. X, pp. 42T430. 

The article of Norris is quoted in full by Dastur Kekobad, the suc- 
cessor of Malia Feroze, in his Gujarati Edition of 1848 Preface 

^pp. XE'I-XLYn, , -r ^ r 

5 Vide Shea' and Troyer^s Dabistan, I |*ref^e.g,_XXXV'I. - 
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von ScUegel called the language a “ refined forgery 
1 do not think, that the language may be oalled an inten- 
tional forgery. Some mystic writers aim at a kind of 
secrecy in the expression of their doctrines. So, in this, 
book also, the author used, what he thought to be a 
mystic dialect made up from the dialects of the different, 
regions, from which he drew his mystic tenets.® 


The second known book is Jam-i Kaikhusru. The 
Persian text of this book was published 
khnsru ™ Sayad Abdul Pattah, urfk Mir 

Ashrafally ( -V ) 

in 1848, at the instance of the first Sir Jamsetjee 


Jejeebhoy, under the title of yllS' 

jljuf . It also contains 

a Gujarati translation bearing the title : H!tl?l5Eicl 


aid'll «l’?l 


As to the object for writing this book, the author 
Khuda Jui says : “ Several Yazdanians wished from me 
:(who am) a wine bibler^ (a drunkard) and a seeker of 
the light of God,-"^ by name Khuda Jui Namdar, that I 
may write a commentary upon the revelations (musha- 
hadat) of the king or leader of the philosophers of the 
‘ Ishraqi Sect’ (*.«., the Illuminati), who is Azar Kaiwan." 
Kbuda Jui accepted the request. As one of those, who 
requested him to write the book, was Kaikhusru, son of 
Kaiwan, he named (‘-.*•1“ the book J am-i-Kaikhusru. 


1 Bid p. XLV. 

2 Vide my “ Glimpse into the work of the B.B.R.A.S.,” p. 26. 

8 Makashafat, revelations, ecstasies, ecstatic contemplations 
of Q-od,*^ 

4 J-y * J l», lit., a drinker of wine. Here, the word wine is used 
in the Sufistio sense of « divine knowledge 

5 j| j>l f jj Basam, in Arabic, means “ biting with the front teeth, 
miliring with the forefinger, stealing a garment” (Steingass). The 
word in a Snfistic sense means ‘ a seeker of knowledge’. 
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The mention of the name of Kaiwan here, as the 
father of Kaikhnsrn who was a leading man, after Dastur 
Azar Kaiwan of the Ishraqi sect, to which Dastnr Azar 
Kaiwan belonged, had led some, for example, Dastnr 
Edalji D, Sanjana, to mistake him to be the son of Das- 
tnr Azar Kaiwan. But this Kaiwan and Azar Kaiwan 
are different persons. The book consists of 4 gusTiasis 
( i.e.j Splendour or Light. The first gushasb is 

.on visions or dreams (ruy4 The second is on hidden 
or mystic subjects ( ). The third is on the con- 
dition of recovering from ecstatic conditions ( ). 

And the fourth is on drawing out one^s soul from the 
body ( ^ ), The first gushasb is divided into 11 farugs 
( ) or Lights. Though this work is written by Azar 

Kai wan’s disciple, Khuda Jui, it may be taken as contain- 
ing a writing of Azar Kaiwan himself, because, it is a 
commentary on a work of Azar Kaiwan. The book there- 
fore is ordinarily known as Makashafat-iKaiwan 

Eevelations of Kaiwan. The author of the 
book was, as said above, Mobad Khuda Jui ((Sj^ 

Le., one in search of God. The text, which the English 
translators of the Dabistan have followed, gives the name 
as Khuda Jai, the place of God or one who makes God 
his place). But, the name Khuda Jui seems to be more 
significant. The Bombay edition gives it as Khuda Jui. 
Not only that, but the Persian text of the book itself, 
which, Shea and Troyer, as they themselves seem to 
say^, had not seen, also gives the name as Khuda Jui.*^ 

The Sharistan is spoken of in the Dabistan as Sha- 
-ri, Qu, f* ristan-i-Danesh va Gulistan-i-Binash, 
(i.e., City of Wisdom and Garden of 

1 YoL I, preface p. XIX. 

2 The Bombay Ed. of Abdul Eattah (184^), Vid^ Persian title** 
j>age i. 3 ; Vide also ist page of Pers, preface I. 0, 
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Siglit). It is the saiae as the Sharistati, ordinarily known 
as the Sharistan"i-Chehs,r Ohaman (i.e., the Oity of 
Four G-ardens)d It also is said to have been written 
by Farsaneh Behram bin Farhad Aspandiyar Parsi 
jUu-I The author, with some others^ 

had Parzaneh prefixed to his name as a title. The 

author® was a well known disciple of Azar Kaiwan. He 
traced his descent from G-odrez Keshwid, the Prime 
Minister of Kaikhusru. The proper old Pahlavi form of 
Sharistan® is ShatrostHn. The proper Persian 

form would be Shehrastftn { ) ■ The author was a 

1 Manuscript of the Mulla Feroze Library, presented by Bai 
Shirinbai, the widow of Mr. Merwaiiji Khodabakhsh (Catalogfue by 
Edward Eohatzek, Vlll> 56, p. 204), folio 2a, 1. 18. The Mulla Feroze 
Library has a manuscript of the version, not a full translation, of this 
work by bastur Edulji Darabji Rustomji Sanjana, in, what he called, 
the Hindi, z.<s., Gujarati language. It is a free version with comments,, 
here and there, of the translator ( 

oftH ^ 1 * 541 ^ 1 ). The Ms. of the version has, in all, 548 

folios, i.e., 1096 pages, written in a beautiful Gujarati hand. It was 
presented to the Library in 1914, by the late Mr. Jamshedjee Boraanjee 
"Wadia, a Trustee of the Wadia Fire Temple, of which the translator 
was the Dastur. The Library has another Ms. in Persian dated roz 
19, mah 3^ year 1179, written at the direction of Khodabax Meherban 
of Yazd (The above catalogue, ibid. No. 57, vide f. 251a for the date)* 

2 For an account of the author as given in the Dabistan, vide,- 
below. 

3 A lithographed text is published in Bombay in (Yazdazardi) 

1223, 1851 A.C., by Shiavakhsh ibn Hormuzdiyar Yazdani Irani, 

p. 664, 1. 12. Its title runs thus, as given in English: “ Sharistan-i 
Chehar Ohaman by Farzane Behram bin Furhad, published by Behdin 
^biavux bin Hormuzdyar Irani, Bombay. Lithographed at Dadoomiya^s 
press, in the year of Zoroaster 2243, Yezdjerd 1223, A.I), 1854,” p. 1. 
This title page is preceded by 6 prefatory pages in Persian, wherein 
the publisher says (p. 5^ 1, 14) that he was helped by Mr. Manockji 
Sorabji Ashuran (Asbbarner). 



learned Zoroastrian, versed fin Arabic also. He quotes 
from the Koran also.^ 

Tbe work lias four chumcms, cTiaman or gar- 
The four 'elm- den^ the author means a division. The 
ma7is of the first treats of Orsation. The 

SharistSa. second treats of the Kayanian kings 

and other miscellaneous advices. The third chaman 
treats of the Askaiiians and the Sassanians, The fourth 
chaman is said to have treated of Azsar Kaiwan and 
of his ancestors and of their mystic practices. But, it 
(the fourth chaman) does not exist, because the Dabistan 
itself is supposed to form the fourth chaman. Dastur 
Edalji D. Sanjana says 3 

SV niH 5H?llSl swu shw 

s'i'HUl ®«iai£ ^icHSU®" S 1 

aUy' 5iH«t cl sSl^ldKdl Saw S. cl Scliui ctHW 
Sllkcll H<v& 0 i a Mt#! cl I ^ "llcl H14H 

Dastur Edalji says, in this passage, that, out of the- 
four chamans, only three exist. The fourth does not 
exist at ail, but he had heard it from, his teacher (ust&d), 
Eustamji, that the Dabistan itself formed the fourth 
chaman and that it was all according to the Hindu 
religion. His teacher was his grand-father Rustnmji, 
a learned Dastur of his time. 

This seems to be a very important statement, and it 
seems to lead to the solution of the question, as to who the 
author of the Dabistan was. It seems to say, that Earzaneh 
Behram was the author of the Dabistan. But, in that ease, 
one may say ; '* How can then Earzaneh Behram speak 

of himself, in the Dabistan, in the list of Azar Kaiwan’s 
disciples, in the third person ?” But we must not judge 
of olden authors and of their old ways of writing by 
our present standard. 

1 Bombay Bid. p. 3, 1. 2. l>astar Edaljp Sanjana’s verswn, fob. 
Sa, 1. 15. 2 Folio 6b, 1. 16, of Dastur E^ji’s version. 
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Zardasht Af'sh&r ( was written by 

4. Zardasht AfshSr. KMu ibn KamgAr 

(jS^LS" 0 ^^ O’.! )-^ Tbis 

boob, with two other books on similar subjects, was pub- 
lished in the Durbin Press of Bombay, at the instance 
of the first Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy.^ Then, Sir Jam- 
set jee got it translated, by Mobad Dossabhai Sohrabji 
Munshi, and published in 1848 at the Jam-i-Jamshed 
Press. The other two Persian treatises, published and 
translated with this, are Khishtab and Zindeh-rod- The 
Gujarati translation bears the name, “5cit3l 

cl*ll £#41(4 ^IS.” The book was published by the Sir’ 
Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy Translation Fund.^ As I have not 
come across the original Persian, I will say here a few 
words about it, on the authority of the above Gujarati 
version. According to the translation, the author blesses^ 
among others, one Kaikhusru Asfandiyar : o/HWWi 

(e^s) Here he speaks of Kaikhusru, as the son of Azar 
Kaiwan. This is, as pointed out by me above, a mistake. 

The author says that Azar Kaiwan himself named it as 
“Zar-i-dasht Afshar,” and adds in a foot-note, that Zar-i- 
Dasht Afshar was a certain gold (zar) in the treasury of 
Khusru Purviz (d ?ll^‘ ^ 

d 4RH 4a’ =*Hd d ^><1 owiciqt 

=4l4Ul 4cil d<l <H<dl 4<fl.) 

Thus, it was a kind of malleable gold that seems 


1 Bom. Ed. p. 261, 1. 27 ; p. 37, 1. 6. 

■2 Tj* cini £54^4 ^IS, by Mobad 

Dossabhai Sorabji Munshi (1848), p* 11. 1 have not come across 
its Persian text. 

3 Vide my Gujarati History of the Parsi Punchayafc, 7oL 
.p* 827. 4 P. 2 of the second part of the Gujarati book. 
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“to Have given its name to the book.^ So, if we 
accept the significance, the word Dasht, in the words 
Dasht Afsh^r may perhaps be Persian Dasht 
meaning “ dry musk and afsh^r (jl^O may mean 
'‘squeezing out’\ But the significance seems to be 
doubtful. The English translators of the Dabistan mean 
by Zardasht Afsh^r, “ the companion (afsh^r) of 
Zardusht But, on looking to the contents of the book, 
as given in the Gujarati work, I do not find any reason 
or ground to associate it with Zardusht or Zoroaster. The 
work is divided into 37 parts called Qual, ie., words. 


AZAR TAIWAN. 

Now I will give some particulars about Azar Kaiwan 
and his disciples as mainly collected from the Dabistan* 
According to the Dabistan‘^, Azar Kaiwan was the 
chief ( ^ ) of the modern or the last ( ) Ab^diaii 

or Azar Hushangian sect ( )* 

His ascending genealogy was as follows : Azar Kaiwan 
—Azar Gushasb — Azar Zardusht— Azar 
Pedigree. Barzin — Azar Khurm — Azar Am C a;:' 

Azar Behrain, — Azar Nush — Azar Mehtar 
— the younger ( ) Azar Sassan, called the 5th Sassau 
— the eider Azar Sassan^, called the 4thSassan— the young 
Azar Sassan, called the 3rd Azar Sassan— elder Azar 
Sassan, known as the 2nd Sassan — the Great Azar 

1 For a towel made of such gold in the treasury of Khusru 
ParvijE, Vide my paper “ Eighteen remarkable Things or Events of the 
Eeign of Khusru Parviz (Chosroes 11} of Persia (Jour. 

VoL II (New Series), No. 2, p. 12-i. Vide my Asiatic Papers, Part lY, 
p* 32). 2 2nd Nazar, Bombay Ed., p. 29, 1. 3. 

S The word in the Bombay ed. p*. 29» b ^ mistake for 

Oik 
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Sassan, called the 1st Azar Sassan — ^yotmg ( ) Darab^ 
old Darab — Bahman— Asf andiyir— GustAsp— Ltihr&sp— 
Arvand — Kai Nashin Kaikobad ■— Zab — Nodar — Mino- 
chehr — Irach of the descent from Baridnn — Abtin of the 
descent from Jamshed— Tehmuras— Hnshang— Siimak 
— Kayomars— Yasan Aj&m of the descent from Yasan-— 
Shai Mahbul of the descent from Shai Ealiv— Jai Had 
of the descent from Jai Afram— Abad Azad of the 
descent from Meh Abad, who had appeared and become 
resplendent in the beginning of the great Cycle 

Tile mother of Azar Kai wan was Shirin, the daugh- 
ter of Hnmayiin Nami^, who was descended from Khnsrti^ 
the Just (D4dgar) Noshirwam 

It is said that, from his very fifth year, Azar Kaiwan 
Azar "Kaiwan’s having less food and sleep. We 

Azar Kaiwan, with eternal help and divine strength, 
took to less eating and wakefulness, from his age of five. 

^ He reduced his food to the weight of one diram 
(03i fj-> For 28 years, he sat in Khum ( 

1 Boriibay Bd. p. 29, 1. 16 . Shea and IVoyer/ 

2 JNami may be an adjective, i.e,, the well-known. 

S Azali, eternity. 4 Ta»yid, help. 

5 Bom. Ed. p. 1. 18. 6 Ibid, L 20. 

7 Ibid. 1. 22. Shea and Troyer translate as “ the abode in Khum/’' 
as if Khum was the name of a place; but hhum here is a common noun^ 
meaning a jar. In my copy of the Bombay lithographic edition 
(p. 29, 1. 22) a reader has properly put down the meaning in Gujarati 
as , i-e., an earthen pot. Such postures formed a rule for those 

who practised ri^zat. The word seems to have been miswritten 

as in piace of ^ . This story of Azar Kaiwan living in a hhum or 
jar reminds us of the story of Parshadgd Khamby^n of the Bundehesh 
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In his later days, lie came to India from Iran, and re- 
mained here for some time in the city of Patna ( )„ 
He died there in 1027 Hijri, Le-, 1617-18 A.O. He lived 
for 85 years and always, practised ri^zat.. 

The Dabistan then gives some further particulars on 

Azar Kaiwan^s authority of the Sharistan of Par- 

extraordinary po. zaneli Behram ( fijt: ). It 

says that Azar Kaiwan from the very 
beginning ( ), boyhood, sought knowledge. 

So, the great philosophers ( ) of Yunan, Hind 
and Pars (Greece, India and Persia) appeared to him, 
ill dreams (khAb), and instimcted him with all kinds of 
knowledge. Once, when he was at Madresseh (school), he 
answered there all questions and solved all difficulties. 
So, he was named Zud-ulm ( ), i.e., Master of 

Sciences. According to the Dabistan, Sayy ad Hasan Shirazi 
( ), a learned pious man, tells the follow- 

ing story about Azar Kaiwan ; Once, two followers of 
Sufism met Azar Kaiwan, and discussed with him 

some questions as oppositionists ) 

and did not treat him well with respect. Their teacher, 
one night, saw in dream the Prophet, who asked him to 
tell his disciples that Azar Kaiwaffi is a man perfect in 
divine knowledge ( j ). The Holy Prophet 
said many words of praise for Azar Kaiwan and asked 
the teacher to see him personally. Sayyad Hasan says, 
that the miirshid, i.e., the teacher, repeated in his eostacy 
( ) several times the above mentioned panegyric 

( )i uttered by the Prophet, and that he put that 
down in writing. On being free from his sleep of ecstaoy 

(Chap. XXiX, 5, the Fradhakhsti Khimbya of the Farvardin fasM, 
138. VifJe my Bundehesh, pp. 146-147) who was believed to have 
been brought up in a Mum, 

1 Shea and Troyer here give the name as Ali Kaiwan, but the 
Bombay Ed. (p. 30, 1. 15) gives the name correotly as. Azar Kaiwan. 
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( tlie teacher awoke ( cJcfl ) the Sayyad' and 

inquired, as to who Azar Kaiwanin the city was, before 
whom, the Prophet had asked him to^go. The Sayyad said 
that since some time past, he had come from Istakhar 
( ). The teacher asked the Sayyad to take him to 

Azar Kaiwan. But the Sayyad did not know where he 
lived. However, both started to. find him out. When 
they proceeded a little, Farhad ), a disciple of Azar 
Kaiwan, met them and said, that Azar Kaiwan wanted 
them and that he had sent him, to show them the way. 
When they went to Azar Kaiwan, the teacher had 
thought of first saluting him ; but before he could do so, 
Azar Kaiwan saluted him in Persian and began to con- 
verse in Arabic. They were surprised ( ). The 

teacher then described his dream to Azar Kaiwan who 
asked him to keep the matter secret ( jl j 0 % 

The teacher, on going home, directed his two disciples 
to be respectful to Azar Kaiwan. 

According to the Sharistan of Farzaneh Behram, 
Azar Kaiwan did not mix with people other than his dis- 
ciples, He had the power of removing his soul ( Di jS) 
from his body ( c/ ) 9^nd of re-entering it. He forbade 
■eating flesh and killing living animals and injuring ani- 
mals 3 0^ i 

Azar Kaiwan advised {cO that the beliefs of his sect 
may be kept secret, (&) that one must stick to his 
own faith^ ^ and 

(c) that the knowledge of perishable thing is no knowledge 
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At one time, one, expressed surprise' to Azar Kaiwan 
^ ^ , for the fact, that tlie ShiaWtes (c^ 

tion to the desfcrac- opposed men ■ like the great (abbar) 

templet of Iran and truthful ( jr^l and the great 
tile .Shiali sect. Justiciary® ( ) and the master' 

of the two lights ( who had made great, 
attempts ( ) for the good of the people. Azar 

Kaiwan said that the generality of people are carried 
away by time and place against the cause of the truth of 

belief { d^f 3^ s O^j The 

above great men destroyed the Fire-temples ( ^ ) 

and the ancient faith (Jih. ) -of the Iranians. So, the'; 
Iranians, who all have adopted the Shiah faith, have 
always been cherishing revolt and envy ( -^ i uH ) 
against them.^ 

1 This is a reference to Abou Bakar, who was called the truthful, 
because he is said to have “ attested the miracle of the Prophet's 
ascension to heaven’’ (Shea p. 99). Shea and Troyer are wrong iu 
taking the word akbar " to be a proper noun for the great Indian 
ruler Akbar. it is not correct to say of him that he was one of 
those who destroyed Fire-temples. On the contrary, he is said to have 
founded one in his palace. The other two great personages referred 
to are Omar and Osman. 

2 Faruq {3 Discoverer, ‘‘Surname of Omar (as discriminating 
between truth and falsehood, at an early stage of Mam or as making 
orthodoxy distinct from, Le,, triumphant over, infidelity) (Steingass). 

3 Zu-n-nuram=s Master of two lights. **Hame of the Caliph 
Osman (as having married two daughters of Mohommad)’» (Steingass). 

4 Bom. Ed. p. 33, 1 2. 

5 What is meant seems to be this : “The above great personages 
destroyed the Fire^emples and the religion of the ancient Iranians. 
So, the later Iranians, who had adopted the Shiah faith, which con- 
tained elements of the ancient Zoroastrian faith, did not forget this 
injury done to the faith of their forefathers who were all Zoroastrians, 
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Tile date of the death of Azar Eawan, as given by 
different authors, differs. The Bombay 
Date of Azar Edition of 1262 Hi jri (1846 A.G.) gives 


it as 1027 j j 16l7-18b 

The Gujarati translator of the Dabistan, Mobad Far- 
dunji Marzban gives the Hijri year 1027 {Le., 1618 A.G.). 
Dastur Edalji Dorabji San j ana, in the introductory por'^ 
tion of his Gujarati version of the Sharistan-i-Ghahar 
Ghaman, gives the year as 1018 Hijri (1609 A.G.). He 
says : “ shiv^ a^Icih \ 

He does not give his authority for this Hijri year 1018 (t.e., 
1609 A.G.). Mr. Bomanji B. Patel in his Parsee Prakash 
(Vol. I, p. 10) gives the year of the death as 1614 A.G. 
on the authority of a copy (p. 209) of the Dabistan publi- 
shed in 1262 Hijri in Laohman Press of Bombay. Thus, we 
are given three dates of his death, viz., A.G. 1609, 1614 and 
1618. I think that we must take the date, as given in the 
test of the Dabistan, viz., 1027 Hijri {i.e., 1618 A.G.) as 
the correct date. 


Azar Kaiwan died at the age of 86 \ Jl- > jtA*) 

\ Jy.. i.e., for 85 years, he re- 

mained united with the elements of the 
body (lit. was element faced). So, he 
must have been bom in about (1618 — 85) 1633. From his 
age of 6 years he began to show the tendencies of a recluse 


Bate of his arri 
vai in India. 


and therefore, now and then, revolted.” This is a reference to the 
generally accepted belief, that the Shiahs of Iran, though they 
accepted the new religion of the great Mahomedan prophet, under the 
stress of circumstances, they have not forgotten, that, after all, they 
were the progeny of the ancient Zoroastrians, whose Fire-temples 
^nd faith were destroyed by the early Arab conquerors. 

1- The translators, Shea and Troyer, give the corresponding year 
as 1673 A.C., which is evidently a mistake. 

2 Bombay. Bd, p. SO, 1. 3*. 
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B'mysiio ^ 30^ and ate 

-only one diram^ weight of food Djj 
'He sat' in a jar for 28 'years ^ 3^ 3 ^-»,) 

'‘So, if we take' it that he "began passing his time in a' jar^. 
from the above very early age of 6, he must have conti- 
nued sitting in this way till the age of (5 plus 28) 33 years, 
ie., upto (1533 plus 33) 1666 A.C. Then he is said to have 
come to India in later days (jjj <3r*i 3*. )®. The words 
iaz pasiUf i.e., later, are rather vague. But, we must take 
. the words in the sense of long afterwards’’, say, about 
16 or 20 years after his leaving off his close retirement. 

^ So, we may take it, that he came to India, some time about 
1581 to 1585 A.C,, i.e., about the 40th year of the life of 
Akbar, who died in 1605. So, what Mobad Dossabhai 
: Sorabji Munshi says, in the preface (p. 6) of his Gfiijarati 
■ translation of ■ Ket4b-i-Khest4b Zardasht Af shar and 
Zindehrud'^, that he came to Patna in the time of Akbar 
is correct. 

1 Ibid. p. 29, 1. 18. 

2 A diram, according to Steingass, corresponds to a Greek 
Drachma, which, according to Webster, is 2 dwt. 7 grains, Le.^ h5 grains. 
Mobad Fardunji Murzban, in his translation of the Dabistan (Ist Ed. 
published on 25th December 1805, p, 172), gives the weight as that 

of 48 grains of barley (V<r <V<i «l5ll). 

3 Ibid. p. S9, 1. 20. 4 Ibid. 1. 22. 

5 ‘ Shea and Troyer take ^ khum to be a town. This seems to 
be a mistake. Fardunji Marzban very properly translated <1*^1 

dark narrow place {1st Ed., p. 173)- 

6 Bom. Bd. p, 29, h 22. 

7 ‘■Heni’ niH-ii 

=*'ii‘=fl5ii Acli. OciiSl <4«li £5-1^4 H t«rvc 

Hi. ^). Of these three books^ the KheshtAb is said to be a translation, 
in the Persian of the time, by Mobad Sarosh, a disciple of Azar 
Kaiwaai Th&.prlgi»4 was written by one, Hakim ^astAb In thp 
.Khusru was. also knowo as 
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Mr. B. B. Patel, in Ms Farsi PraJcash (Vol. I, p. 10)^ 
Azar Kaiwan speaks of Azar Eaiwan as a Dastur. We 
spoken of as a have not the authority of tke Dabistan 
writers. or the Sharistan-i-Ohehar Ohaman to 

speak of him as such. But Mobad Fardun- 
ji Marzban, in his translation of the Dabistan, began spea- 
king of him as Dastur S'!!*!, i.e., Dastur 

pious Azar-i-Kaiwan).J Then others followed suit. 

Some later writers speak of Azar Kaiwan having a 

son. It looks strange, that a mystic 
i lad Azar Kaiwan n , . , - _ ' . • . n, . 

a son ? wno had mystic tendencies 

from the age of five, and who is said 

to have confined himself in a narrow congested place, 

and who had retired from the world for 28 years, should 

have a son. So, I will say here a few words on this 

subject. It seems, that the name of a person, named Kai- 

khusru having been mentioned as the son of Kaiwan 

( ), has led some Parsi writers to commit 

the mistake of speaking of there being a son of Azar Kai- 
wan. Khuda Jui, the son of NUmdar ( jM-t 1-^)^ 

i.e., the drown of Wisdom. The author of the first book, Khastab was 
a disciple of the 6th S^issan. The second book, Zardasht Afshar, is 
said to have been translated by Dadpai bin Mobad Hosh Ayin. Origi- 
nally, it was written by one Hash-gui and it was called Azar Goshasp. 
According to the Dabistan, the later version was by a disciple of Azar 
Kaiwan, viz., Mobad Sarosh bin Kaiwan bin Kamgar, whose pedigree 
went to Zoroaster. The third book, Zindeli Rod, was also rendered inta 
the then Persian by the above named Dadpai. Its original name was 
€hasmah-i«Zindagi. It was originally written in the reign of Khusrit 
Purviz by a sage named Zindeh Azarm (vide pp. 5-7 of the preface of 
Mobad Dossabhai S. MunshPs Khestftb, etc.)- 

1 Vide his translation of the Dabistan, pp. 169 ff. 

2 The Persian text of the work of Sayad Abdul Fattah, p, 2, L 6. 
The title of the book is 

^cti t<rv<r. 
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•wlio was a disciple of Azar Kaiwan, had, as said above, 
written a work named J4m'i-Kaikhiisru. It was on the 
subject of the revelations ( ecstacies of Azar 

Kaiwan.^ He named it J ^md-Kaikhnsrii because one 
Kaikhusru ibn Kaiwan had desired him to write it.^ 
The Grujarati translator writes: ^rSicndl 

^cfl. cl^dl 

-^1^4 4dl ^ HR Mil 

It seems that the above name. Kaikhusru ibn Kaiwan, 
led some subsequent writers to take it, that this 
Kaikhusru was the son of Dastur Azar Kaiwan. We 
read in the Gujarati translation of the Khest^b : “ 

'refill ^IhiH 

'^ nu \ h 4^ ”.4 

Here we see that this author, Mobad Dossabhai Munshi, 
has mistaken the name Kaiwan of the Jain-i-Kaikhusrn 
to be Azar Kaiwan. Here, the important words are 
“Kaikhusru Ashfandyar, the son of Azar Kaiwan’’. Now, 
if this Kaikhusru was the son of Azar Kaiwan, how can 
his name be mentioned as Kaikhusru Asfandiy^r”, ie., 
Kaikhusru, son of Asfandiyar. Mobad Dossabhai Munshi 
has inadvertently^ committed the mistake of calling him 
the son (^Ai) of Azar Kaiwan. 

The same translator has committed a similar mistake 
in his translation of the Zardasht Afshar. He writes : 

1 Ibid, p. 1 of the Persian Oib^cheh of the author. 

2 p* 3 , 1 . 4 . 

3 p. 3 of the Gujarati translation of the Jam -i- Kaikhusru, pub- 
lished by Munshi Abdul Fattah at the instance of the Isfe Sir 
Jarasetjee. 

4 IctlSl ciail ^ts by Mobad 

Dossabhai S, Munshi. 1848. P. 2 of the second batch of pages. 
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«tw^l 9 .”i He has again repeated the same mistake 
in his translation of the Zindeh-rnd (sjhIsA ^le) where he 

Dastur Edalji Saniana also erroneously infers from 
a passage of the Sharistan (Test. p. 3, 1. 11) that he had 
a son. He writes in his version : “ Si's'll^ 

5l4^tH tJl'i S ^ 5i 

«tHui Si S S' «l§l t S ci 4oi'- 

W 5lSl 5 ^ 4'HHi ’JllctWl ‘HIH?!! 

iilMl Hid 4cfl....d4^ ^l4Hi ^ 

iUSjtir 3i\C-(l Sioil^ct mid 5." (f. 4 b). 

The Persian text speaks of Kaikhusru as 
}j-JcS Ik i.e., born of a lord, the noble learned 

Kaikhusru. But Dastur Edalji has taken “Makhdum- 
zadeh” as “ son of Lord Azar Eaiwan,” though Azar 
Kaiwan’s name is not mentioned. His manuscript 
translation of the Sharistan bears no colophon. So, we 
are not in a position to say, whether he followed Ervad 
Dossabhai Munshi or Ervad Dossabhai Munshi followed 
him. Under all these circumstances, we must conclude 
that it is not the ease that Azar Kaiwan who was inclined 
from childhood to a quiet meditative mystic way of life, 
was married and that he had a son named Kaikhusru. 
The writer, Ervad Dossabhai, seems to have been misled 
by a similarity of names. 


THE DISCIPLES OF AZAE KAIWAN. 

The school of Azar Kaiwan’s disciples contained, 
e School of much learned and less learned, 

r Kaiwan's Sufists. Some seem to be simply experi- 
menting mystics, ie., those who seemed 

1 Ibid^ the third batch of pages, p. 2. 

^ Ibid* the fourth batch of pages, p* 1. 
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+0 . obserfe ' certain practices witliout resorting mncli to 
rthe .stndy of and some ■ were doctrinaires, 

ie./ tliose who resorted more to doctrines- than to obser- 
vances. Some' of these were authors of learned works— 
learned from the point of, view of dialectics and theology. 
One or -two seem to be ordinary disciples, inasmuch as 
they did . not even, abstain from meat diet and carried on 
commerce. 

Azar Kaiwaii had a number of disciples, Zoroastrian 
.and ncii'-Zoroastrian., Some . had -come with him from 
Persia. One Zoroastrian had- gone i’rom Snratto meet him 
at Patna. The' Dabistan has spoken in some details, 
more or less, of 13 principal ' Zoroastrian disciples. 
Among the ■ iion>.Zoroastrian disciples, 7 were Mahome- 
dans, 2 Jews, 1 Christian, and 1 Brahmin. I give below 
a list of his 13 Zoroastrian disciples and will then give 
a brief aceoiint of each of them. 

Out of the number of disciples whom Azar Kaiwan 
A list of the had, the author of the Dabistan^ had 
Kaiwan^^^' some personally in Kashmir. 

J. Zoroastrian Disciples. 

1. Parzaneh Kharrad ( Bom. Ed. p. 34). 

2. Parzaneh Farshid ward 

3. Parzaneh Eheradmand ( *^33 A p, 35). 

4. Parzaneh Behram ( fl^r- ^d3.^» ). 

6. Mobad Hushyar of Surat ( p. 36). 

6. xlnother Mobad Hushiy^r ( p. 37). 

7. Mobad Sarosh ( p, 37). 

8. Khndi, Jui ( iSj^ p. 39.) 

9. Parzaneh Behram the younger ( 

p. 40). . 

1 Born. Ed. pp. ^54 seq* Shea and Trojer, Vol. I, pp. 105 et seq. 
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10 . Mobab Parastar ( p. 40.) 

11. Mobad Pesbkar ( p. 41.) 

12. Sbidtisb p. 41). 

Then, on the aathority o£ Mobad Khnrshid, the- 
writer of Bazamgah ( ), the Dabistan names the 
following twelve without giving any particulars about 
them,^ and says that they all ate food under ten dirams 
in weight : — 

1. Ardeshir ( ). 

2. KharrAd ( ), 

3. Shiruyeh ( )• 

4. Kheradmand ( ^ ), 

5. Farhid ). 

6. Sohri,b ( 

7. AzMeh ( ). 

8. Bizan f ). 

9. Asfandiylbr { )^ 

10. Farshidward ( J)> 

11. Bahman ( o*r* ) . 

12. Eustam ( ). 

II* Non-Zoroastrian Disciples, 

The following were the non-Zoroastrian disciples of 
Azar Kaiwan : — 

1, MahamadjAli Shirazi^K iSj^ j:r ^ ), 

2. Mahamad S‘ayid Isphahani^ ( 'A***il# . 

3- ‘Ashur Beg QaramanluA ( ^5 ^ j>ilc ). 

1 Bom. fid. p. 39, 1. 13jff. Shea and Troyer, I, p. Ug. 
a Bom. Ed. of the Dabistan, p. 43, 1. 21. Shea and Troyer, 1. 
p. 332. 3 JSid. p. 44, 1. 5- 4 /6zU 1. 11 
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4. Mahmad Beg Tamin^ ( tr'* ^ )■ 

.5. Musa (a Jew)® ( ). 

6. Harun (a Jew) ® J ) . 

7. Autuu Bash-uyeh. Vavarj ( ^ 

(a Portuguese ‘—^j*), wto ran after the religion 

of the GhristiansA 

8. Earn Bhat f'j). a learned Hindu Brahmin of 

of Benaras ( )® 

"Q. Mir-abu-l-Quasam Pandarski ( ' ->* ) 

who was a sun worshipper ( )•* 

10. MehraV (r'jt- )• 

11. Mah-ab ( *:■* ) > a younger brother of Mehrab.® 

I will now give a few particulars about these disciples 
of Azar Kaiwan. I will speak at first of — 

(1) The Zoroastrian disciples, and then of 

(2) The non-Zoroastrian disciples. 

1. A brief account of the Zoroastrian Disciples 
of Azar Kaiwan. 

He had descended from the family of Mahbud^° 
1 . Parzaneh who was the Khan Salar ( 

Xbarrftd.c jjoshirwau. He was killed through 

~1 Bom. Ed. p. 45, 1. 2. 2 i6W. 1. 10. 3 Ibkl.X.Vi 

4 /aid. 1.21. 5 p. 46, 1. 8. 6 lhid.\.-2%. 

7 Ibid. p. 47, 1. 13. 8 Ibid. p. 48, 1. 1. 9 Ibid. p. .34, 1. 9. 

10 The Bombay edition gives the name as Mehbul which seems 
To be a mistake, because we know that Noshirwan had a courtier of 
tbe name of Mahbiid. 

II Khan salar life, means, the chief of the house. We know from 

Firdousi that Mahbdd was the Dastur of the King. He was 

also his treasurer (ganjdr) (M. Mohl’s small ed. Vol. Vi, p. 232. Kutar 
Brothers’ Gujarati Ed. Vol. 7111, p. 264. Warner Brothers’ ed. Vlf, 
p. 319. Dastur Minochehrs ed. LV', p, 5S. Maean’s Calcutta Ed. 17* 
p. 1679.) 
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the magic (jftdti) of a Jew and the machinations of the 
(royal) door-keeper ( ).i He first met Azar Kaiwan 

in a market of Shiraz. He had practised rihzat iot 
several years. One of his miraculous exploits mentioned 
by Farzaneh Khushi ( ) in his Bazam-gah® 
was this: Once Hharrad met Ardeshir, a descendant of 
Ardeshir Babegan,® who (Ardeshir) was a disciple of 
Azar Kaiwan. Both attacked' each other. Whenever 
Ardeshir aimed a blow with a swox'd) Karrad turned 
himself into a stone and the sword broke. He died in 
1029 Hijri (he., 1620 A.O.). 

Far-shidward was a Parsi Dehkan (chief villager). He 
■ , was descended from Farzaneh Shihdush, 

Far^hidwardl ^ disciple of the fifth Sassaii* He also had 

met Azar Kaiwan in the above said place^ 
Le.f iii the ha^ar of Shiraz, and become his disciple. As re- 
lated by Khushi, he also fought once with Bahman. Both 
each other with weapons but they saved them- 
sehes by dexterous movements- They used muskets and 
guns ( and ) against one another so dexter- 
, that the shot of one struc.k against the shot of 
and both remained safe. He died in 1029 Hijri 
(i.e., 1619 A.C.). 

Kheradmand had descended .from Sam Nariman. He 

3. Farzaneh (ie., Azar KaiwaiiX 

Kheradmand*'. and performed TzAzLit. According to 
Khushi, when he once met Rustam who ' 

l Ihestorj, as given in die Shah-nameh, describes, how an 
eye of a Jew poisoned the miik of the King and how Mahbnd^s 
died by drinkiag the milk poisoocid by evil eye. 

f Bazam Gah-i-Durveshao. 

3 The Bombay Kdition gives this name itself as Ardeshir Behjar 
that seems to be a mistake and the text which Shea and Troyer 
have followed seems to be correct. 4 jMd, p. 34, L 16, 

dhki* p. 36, 1* 2. 6 Lit. Master of Learning. 
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had descended from Behramgore and who was one of the 
great disciples of Azar Eaiwan, he turned himself into a 
serpent and emitted flames to such an extent that a large 
) chinar ( ^ a plane .tree) was ■ burnt. Three 

months after Bahman^s death, Eheradmand resumed his 
original condition.^ The following miracles of these men 

are related, id) They hid the sun ( i,e,, stop- 
ped his light ; ib) made the sun appear at night; (c) made 
the stars shine at day ; (i) walked over water; (e; made 
trees give fruit out of season; (/) made dry trees green; 
(g) caused trees to bow down ' ( ; (/i) showed 
themselves like a lightning (i) took difierent 

forms of animals ; ij’ ) made themselves invisible to others; 
(Jc) assumed difierent forms. All these wonders are refer- 
red to in the Bazam-Gah-i-Darwish Khushi. 

The author ( ) of the Dabistan says that he himself 

had seen at Patna, these four holy men ( )? 
Kharrad, Parshidward, Bahman, and Kheradmand, who 
all blessed him. 

Parzaneh Behram, son of Farhad, was descended 
from Goudarz Keshwad’b He joined 
Behram!^ Azar Kaiwan, not in Persia, but in 
Patna. He came from Shiraz. H© was 
versed in Dialectics ( , the science of knowing one’s 

nature ( ) and devotional austerities ( b ) and 
Theology i; ), as taught by books in Parsi, Pahlavi 
and Arabic languages. He had close relations with 

1 Shea and Troyer give ‘palm’ (VoL I, p. 107} which seems to 
Be a Mistake for *plaue.’ 2 from his condition of being burnt 

to asEfS'. The name Bahman seems to be a mistake for that of Bustam* 

3 Shea and Troyer give the name as Hashw^d, but this seems to. 
be a mistake, because the Shahnameh also gives the name of the father 
of Gddarz as Keshwud 
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5. Mobad Hoshi. 
yar. 


i-fli.titw.,with.hehetof j^w . “J".* 

„ i 1 , , P ^ - ) of Azar Kaiwan tkat ke 

etc Mnh ®'“Sels, and tke angelic world 

nek Bekram tf T’' W Farza- 

Zl kT’ * Farzanek Bekram wisked tkat 

tkesecrets S-T ' ‘^-zar Kaiwan told all 

-,l624A;C..at Lror^^^^^^ He died in Hijri 1034, 

Mobad Hoskiyar^ wrote Sarnd-i-Mast 4 n ( Dl- ) 
i-e., Tke songs of tke intoxicated. He 
was born at tke bunder of Surat. He 

BMtom,tI»sonoS‘w 

/ . I . . ., ■ He wad wise and settled disputes 

S.P.. lis coupuest of the Heavens toasdea) and his movW 
a OTt jasite) above (>) at onee or at the same time 

Uameh.- He slept tn a particular attitude known as 

Jlmtleh Khtcai ( viji . e..- ) or llurdeh Khmt (e-i 

«_Sav-nus (^,I^He stopped hi, breathing for one 

^ Bom. Ed. p. I. Shea and Trover do nofc lyiV/i 
Lahore as the place of his death. ® 

‘‘ hi •**!■ ^ ^ Troyer translate this part 

■as, his victory at Girdun. his defeat of Ali Yakub >. Sh.. n, 

n.«l.oa.d h.„ t..„ |oo„ „ , ^ r 

^me common names as proper names. What is meant is that he miracu 
lonsly moved m all parts of the Heavens. 

!» b/ « •" »»-d 
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watoli ( ltI* ), i.e., 3 lionrs. He did not abstain from any 
kind of food, but avoided doing any injury to animals 
( jljT). He died in lObOHiJri, 1^., 1640 A*C., in 

' 4be capital 

One other Mobad Hoshiy^r,^ a disciple of Azar 
^ ^ Kaiwan, was one who explained ( ), 

• 6. Another * , , ^ -i ' * ^ -i 

Hoshiyar. > commented upon, Jashn-i-Sadeh 

He traced his descent from 
- Jamasp Hakim. The author of the work ( J ), 

ie., the Dabistan, met him in the heart-ravishing country 
■of Kashmir ( in 1036 (f-e., 1626' A.O.)* 

He stood from midnight to dawn on the fingers of his 
'hand 

Mobad Sariish^ was the son of Kaiwan, son of Kam- 

7. Mobad Sarush. SO called for being 

known for much knowledge. He was 
descended on father^s side from the prophet Shat 
Zardnsht, and, on mother^s side, from Jamasp Hakim. 
He knew T4zi (Arabic), Persian and Hindi languages. 
He had travelled a good deal in prosperous (or popu- 
lated) countries. He became a disciple of Azar Kaiwan 

and learnt Arbiyat ( V’ from Farzaneh Behram, the 

1 Bom. Ed. p. 37, LI, 

2 Originally Jashn-i-Sadeh, was one of the several festivals 
celebrated by the ancient Persians. It celebrated the event of the 
discovery of fire at the hands of Faridun, 

3 Shea and Troyer^s text (I, p. 113) gives the name as Kashnim. 

This seems to be a mistake. We know of no beautiful country of this 
name. 4 Bombay Ed. p. 37, 1. 6. 

“2 Shea and Troyer translate the word as ‘^Arabic language’*. I 
have doubts. It seems to mean simply “culture of the Arabs^** because 
Arabic is spoken of above as Tazi. The word ^ Arabi ^ means “ civilized 
^Arabian” (Steingass, p. 842, coL 2). 
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son of Farhad. He was aged 60 and had never seen the 
company of any woman { Oj iSjj ) and had 
never tasted animal food. He was the writer of Is6sh 
Darti and Sagangbiui and Zardasht Afshar.^ Mahmad 
Hasan said that he had heard from him, 360 proofs of the 
confirmation of the Existence of Grod.^ Many miracles 
of liis are related, e.g., (a) bringing into existence what is 
non-existent {aijad, madtim), {b) making non-existent what 
is existent, (c) revealing what is hidden, (d) concealing 
what IS known, (e)the fulfilment of his prayer, ( f) cutting 
long distances in a short time, {g) knowledge of hidden 
afiairs, (A) appearing in different places at one and the 
sa,me time, (./) reviving the dead and depriving the living 
of life, (j) understanding the language of animals and 
vegetables and minerals (kani), (Jc) producing food and 
wine without any means or materials (bi-sabab), (Z) to walk 
on water, (m) passing through fire and air and (re) such 
other miraculous things. The author (,-agcm nmneli of 
Dabistan) says that he met him in Kashmir in 1036 Hijri 

^®vrah Kari a servant of 

bhidushi, said, that once, he vv^as hurt by the people of 

K^hawar ( jjlif ) of Aehan (o?!), a place near the Idgah 
( * ^ ^ of Kashmir. He complained of this to Yazdan 
SiUi((ili-£,lJj.. ),4a disciple of Sarosh. Yazdan Sitai, 
on earning this complaint, asked the complainant 
w ether he wished that God may destroy their country 

reply in the affirmative, he 

1 i.«.. The Honey of Hogs. 2 Compauiou (Afshar) of Zarda^ 

3 oLfl JJj Lit. Proofs confirming the existence of 
the one who is necessary. IVcijih-id wujud is the Self. existent. 

4 Shea and Troysr give the name as Yazdan Sildi which seems 

to be a mistake. There is no word like SilSi but we have sTt^i 
meaning ** one whb praises” ^ 
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caused'; rain 'io fall and destroyed ,f heir properties ' by" 
flood. Sarosh, on' hearing of. ' this kind of revenge, ' 
rebuked his disciple and got .rain ceased at once. When 
once Farrah Q4ri was ill-treated by ' the . people of' a 
caravanseri,i , (khan) at B^lik ' (odt }, in '"the city of 
' Torkhan ( ), he complamed to Sarosh. Sarosh caused, 

at night, figures of extraordinary large men to appear 
in the air before the men and frightened them and 
forced them to desist from ill-treating others. Even 
Sarosh's disciple, Yazdan Sitai,i>erformed many miracles, 
one of which was that he turned heaps of broken pottery 
( LXi Ju-# ) into " golden mohurs- ( )• ' He at times 

held a towel ( in fixe but it did not burn. Again,.' 

, at ' times, lie- swallowed fire, and played in the midst 
of fire. 

Khiida Jui was another disciple of Azar Kahvan. He 
w^as a native of Hirat ( ) and he 

knew Persian and Arabic (Tazi). He was 
the author of the Jam- xKaikhnsru which is a commen- 
tary on the poems of Azar Kfiiwan. He arrived in 1040 

Hijri (1631 A.C.) in Kashmir, -where the author ( 
of Babistan) met him. He died there in the same year. 
According to his own statement-, he was asked in a dream 
to seek for a spiritual guide ) . He was in search of 

one when he saw, in dream^, Azar Kaiwan, whom he found 
to his liking. He went to him with Parzaneh Khushi» 
He abstained from all animal food, whether it be of 
wild animals or of domesticated animals 3 
He kept up his breath { 3 J ) for 4 watches {.ie., 
12 hours), and exercised the practice of suppression of 
breath (Jiahs'i^nafslf^). He passed sleepless nights and ate 

1 Bom. Ed. p. 88, I. 15. 

3 md, I. 4, 

5 /5/(f ‘ p- 89, 1. 6. 


8.: Khuda Jui. 


2 lUd, p. 89, 1. 14. 
4 lUdA. e. 

6 md. 
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only 50 dirams weight of food. He had gone from Herat 
'0 Istakhar to meet Azar Kaiwan.'^ 

Mobad Khushi was the author (•‘■‘ilai) of Bazam Q-ah 

9. ilobad Khushi. wherein he refers by name to 

12 disciples of Azar Kaiwan. According 
to his own version, as given by him in his Bazam Gah 
an({ narrated in the Dabistan, he was, from his very 
youth, in search of a spiritual guide ( ) and he sought 
the advice of the pious personages ( of Iran, Turan, 
Roum and Hind, whether Musulman, Hindu, Gabr, 
Christian ( jU ) or Jew. All said to him ; “ Mend your 

faith ( J-f ) and come to our way ( ).” But he was not 

inclined to give up his creed. He is named a Mobad ; 
and he speaks of having gone for consultation, among 
others, to Gabrs, *.e., Zoroastrians, also, who also are said 
to have told him to quit his faith and to go to their path. 
This looks rather strange, but he seems to speak in gene- 
ral terms. Perhaps, by Msh and rah is meant some 
particular beliefs of the speakers. He says, that during 
this perplexity of belief, his father Hush ( tO** ) * advised 
him to pray to God for advice. Then a voice inadh) 
reached him, saying: “Oh man! leaving oft the main 
river, you have turned towards rivulets or canals ( ).” 
Then, when he turned towards the river, an angel (Sarfish) 
said, that the great sea or river is Azar Kaiwan. He 
then joined Azar Kaiwan in the company of Khuda Jui. 

Parzaneh Behram, son o,f Parshad^ was called 

Eeir»m. The 

ram, the Younger. Arzang-i-m&ni ) was his work. 

* became a disciple of Azar Kaiwan, 

1 Ibid. 1 4. 2 /6«p. 3^li 3 Ibid. pr4o7r2r~ 

4 Shea and Troyer give the name as Farhad. This is evidently 
wrong, because Farzaneh Behram of Farhad is already spoken of above. 
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and in the religions company (parastAri) of FarzaneliBeh- 
ram, son of Farhad, soon acquired perfection. The author 
(nAmeh gerd-Avar) of the Dabistan says, thatj in 
1048 Hijri (1638 A,0.), in the capital city of Lahore he 
found the young Behram, the son of Farshadh in complete 
pleasure ( Bni he died- in the same yean 

He knew Arabic, Persian, Hindi, and Firangi (?>., 
Portuguese) languages. He had translated into Persian, 
known as Persian mixed with Arabic, the writings of 
Shaikh Ashrak Shahabnddin Maqtnl, who was of the Isra- 
r4q sect He maintained himself as a scribe. The author 
(nfimeh-ne^m^) of the Dabistan says that, when one night 
in Hijri 1048 (1638 A.O.), he saw him, with Mobad Hiishi- 
yar, at Lahore, he saw him sitting on his knees facing 
the East, the whole night. He satin this posture for 2 to 
3 days even without bread and water. He lived on a 
small quantity of cow’s milk, which even he took at the 
interval of 2 or 3 days. 

Mobad ParastAr, son of Khurshid, took the form of 
elements ( <Sj^^ i.c., was born,! in 

Patna^. His father Khurshid was of 
Isphahan. In his very young days, he 
joined Azar Kaiwan and was much attached to Azar 
Kaiwan’s disciple, Mobad Sarosh, He wrote the Tap- 
reh-i-Mobadi.^ In Hijri 1049 (A.C. 1640), the author 


1 Here also the text, followed by the above author, erroneously 
gives the name as Farhad. 

% Bom, Ed. p. 40, i. 9. 3 Ibid, p. 40, 1. 18. 

4 I think that, here, the word tap is Indian which is a 
kind of ritual of devotion. Being born in India, be seums to ust* an 
Indian word. So, the words would mean, The Path of making 
Tap (or Tia^dt) for Mobads/’ 
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{naimh-negtir) oi Dabistan met Mm in Kashmir. 
There, from night-fail to morning, Mobad Parast^r was 
engaged in Sarlbyast In the heavenly language 

( jW-l oki ), ie., in the Besatir, Sarayast is called Farn 

shavad ). In this practice, they hold up the 

feet in the air and stand on the head. Itis called Eap4l 

4san ■■ ( 0^ in Hindi He stiddenly died in that 

position in the year of his visit to Kashmir (in 1640). 

Peslikar,^ son of Khorshid, was also born in Patna. 

. ; He was one year younger than Parastar. 
PesVkar^^ ^ ^ both are meiitioiied as sons of 
Khiirshid, Parastar and Peshk§,r seem 
to be brothers. Both were born in Patna. Their 
father Khnrshid, who was of Isphahan, seems to have 
come and settled in Patna. He seems to have come down 
from Isphahan on some business, and not in search of 
riya^at. The very fact of his having two sons, Parast4r 
and Peshkar, one after another at the interval of an 
year, shows, that be was not of that belief of the riyaz4t, 
which enjoined abstinence from the company of women. 
Peshkar, became an expert in Hindi songs (nagmah) and 
verse He was specially attached to Mobad 

Sarosh. He went with his brother to Kashmir, intending 
to go from there to Khat4 ( He practised the 
holding up of breath ( ) to such an extent, that, ac- 

cording to Mobad Hushiyar, he once remained under 



2 Sarayast in Persian means a kettle-drum. So, Shea and Troyer 
translate the word as kettle-drum. Here, the word Sarayast seems 
to mean standing (hiadan) on the head (sar). 

2 The words are Indian posture (dsan) of 

resting on forehead (ka,pdl)^ 3 Bom, ed. p. 41, 1. 3, 

4 Khata was the name of Northern China. Qathay seem to be 
a later form of it. 
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water contiiiiialiy for two watches, i.e*, six hours. He 
seems to ha?e carried out his above intention of going to 
Ehat4 (Cathay, China), because, the author of the Dabistan 
does not say anything about his death, but simply wishes 
Mm safety wherever he be ( c^. ^ 

' V Shidush^ son of AndAiiJ'y ^ ), was descended from 

prophet Zoroaster. His father Andsh 
.13,. SbirMsb, . - ^ ' 

was knowm as Farhush He was 

one of the devoted relatives or allies of As^ar 

Kaiwan. One Zarbadr'^ ( ) also was descended 

from the divine prophet (vakhshiir) Zardusht At first, 
he had no 11101165^ or capital { ) -except the distress of 

destitiitioii ( but, afterwards, he became one 

■of the possessors of property ( /. When both 

the brothers were in the early stage of destitution, they 
-visited Azar Kaiwan for advice- Azar Kaiwaii advised 
that they may, with a small capital ( da;l go to 
the country of the rising sun, i.e., to the East, and then 
return to the country of the setting sun, 1^., the "West, 
Thus advised, they went to the Eastern Countries for 
trade and amassed some money. In the mea time, Azarn 
Kaiwan died. After some time, Zarb4di sent an old ser- 
vant, named Parrah Qari ( to Patna, in order 

that he (Farrah Qari) may send his daughter to the fe- 
male apartments of his brother Shidosh (ie., give his 
daughter in marriage to his brother). Then Shidosh and 
Parrah Qari again went out from Patna for trade jjlj)* 
They thought of going to Kashghar ( , via Kashmir. 

1 IbuL p. 1. 8, 2 Ihid^ p. 41, b 9. 

3 Shea and Troyer give the name Zarb§,di. The Bom. ed, gives 
the name here (p. 4i, 1. 10) as Razbddi; font that is a mistake, as kter 
on the name is given as Zarbadi (^ihid. 17)* 
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So, they waited for some time in Kashmir. From the 
very time when Shidosh left Patna, there had begun in 
his mind mystic thoughts. He took to the religious prac- 
tice of what is called Azad AwM ( jl ) or Awad Azad i 
(al jf j!j 1 ) in Persian, Sut Mutlaq ( in Arabic, and 
Anahad ( | ) in Hindi. One day, he said to the writer 
of Habistan, that the heavenly light was revealed 
to him. Though drovmed in mystic thoughts, he appear- 
ed in w'orldly magnificence in the matter of his owm and 
his retinue’s dress. He said that, he owed his worldly 
wealth to Azar Kaiwan. So, it will not be proper to^ 
ignore it. He must use it in some good way. Shidosh was 
a selected^ good youth. He seems to have been a mystic 
recluse in the midst of the world. He fell ill in Kashmir 
and in the midst of his great illness, he remained vers* 
cheerful. When he found, that his friends round about 
> ,;Tn were afieoted, he consoled them, saying, that he was 
going to a better world and raising his hands and turning” 
his face toward the heavens which is the direction for 
turning to at the time of prayer J ‘'M), he recited couplets 
from Sahifeh al Awalia ( ) of Imam Mahamad 
Nurbakhsh and closed his eyes. He died in 1040 Hijri 
(1629 A.C.). 

We do not find his name in the list of the disciples 

of Azar Kaiwan, as given collectively in 
Mobad Hos . place in the Habistan. But he 

seems to be a follower of Azar Kaiwan’s school. The 
author of the Habistan met him in Kashmir in Hijri 1032- 
(1622-23 A.O.) when he was performing a tap.^ 

1 Shea and Troyer have taken the word to be a part of 

Shidosh’s proper name, as “Shidosh Behia” but that does not seem to 
be so. Behin means selected, good^*, 

2 Vide the preface (p. 7) of Mobad Dossabhai Muashi's Khesh« 
tab, etc. 
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All tke above thirteen' disciples were . Zoroastrians. ■ 
The above lo Out of these thirteen,: six (Nos. "6, '6, 7, 9,,„ 

Zoroastriatt Oit5- n and 12) who bear; the appellation' of 

Mobads were of the priestly 'class and 
the remaining seven were la^nnen. The epithet Farz to eh,, 
•ie., wise , or learned, which is apx3lied to five of these 
seven, . seems to .show .that, they,, though .they were not 
priests, were all learned to a great degree. The remain- 
ing two may be ordinarily learned. One of these two 
\va- evidently a merchant. It appears that, though it 
was expected from all members, of the .school that they 
sJioiild abstain from meat, there ' 'was one 'w.ho. did not 
al'istain from 'meat, Tii.eii,' there, were a number of.non- 
Z?e:oasriidai;i ciisciples. 

(2.1 N(m-Zo7'^fjastrian Disciples of Azar Kaiican. 

The Dabistan says that there was a work known 
as I34st4n Adresahi’ )^, which gave an account 

of some other learned Ab^dians of the creed of Azar Kai- 
waii,. and' that, .if he 'Were to give an .account of all those' 
learned .men, his work ('Dabistan) would grow^ too large; 
so, he now proceeds 'with an account .of those who were 
noil- Yazdaiiiaiis, ie., iion-Parsis, and who followed the 
rules ( ) of the disciples, of Azar Kaiwan. He names 

and gives a brief account of great ones ( ci" )• 

I will give here a brief account of them. 


All 


He was a fellow student ( u-> *5 of Shah Fatah 
Ali. He was of the family stock of 
Azar Kaiwan ^ A j 
So, it seems, he was converted from 
He was a disciple of Farzaneh Behram, 
One night, when he found that a 


1. Mahaaiad 
of Shiraz. 


Zoroastrianism. 

son of Farhad. 

1 Buai. Ed. p. 43, IL Shea and Troyer give the loame 

BadisOni Aarj5ah (gol. I, p. I3l). 2 Ihid, p, 43, I. 21. 
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thief was going away from his house in despair, he, 
who had pretended to be in deep sleep, stopped him and 
told him where his valuables were. The thief was put 
to shame and turned a new leaf. 


He was a disciple^ of Harzaneh Behram, son of Farhad, 
T, M I n a and died in 1045 Hijri (1634 A.O.). Once, 

S'ayad of ispita- . when lie ■ went to, see' .Farzanen, he 
■ Was given an honoured seat, but a 

darwish, who followed, was given a lower spot in the 
place where shoes are placed (n‘al-j4). On being ques- 
tioned, Farzaneh explained saying external forms 
are not perfect (sflri kamal nist). 


He was 

3. Ashiir Beg 
Qarani^nlu. 


a pupil of Farzaneh'^ Behram of 
Farshad*^ He was iliiterate. The 
author of the Dabistan met him in 
Kashmir in 1048 Hijri (163,6 A.C.)* Far- 


zaneh Behram taught him proper positions for breathing. 


He never touched money. 


Tamin^ is a sect (firqeh) of Arang in Lahore. He 
was a disciple of Farzaneh Behram, 
became one of the Yakaneh-bins, 
i.e., those who looked to the Unity of 
God. He also was illiterate. One day, seeing a dog in 
pains, he purchased medicine for him, hj selling his 
prayer-carpet and rosary, and cured him. 

They were Jews and were the disciples of Farzaneh 
Behram of Farshltd. They were of the 

and H^raii.5 class of Eabbis ( ). They wei^e 

merchants, but they never told a lie 
in selling and buying. They said, that Farzaneh Behram 


1 Bom. ed. p. 44, 1. 5. Ibid i. I i. 

3 Shea and Troyer mistakenly give the name as Furhad, 

4 Ibid, p. 45, I* 2. 5 Ibid, i. 10. 
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iad EB extraordinary cliaracteristio, and. appearance, 
wMeii - captured, at . once, ^ those.' who saw,, him. For 
example, one ‘Miilla Muhamad Sayyad of Samarkand, 
who went to scofi at him, was captured by him at . .Lahore. 
On the very first sight of Farzaneh Behram, he fell to his 
feet and bowed. 

He wasa Faraiigi (Portuguese) and a staunch believer 

of Christianity. He was rich, but he 

7. Bashii- , t- ■ . 

yeh Yavraj ^ became a qaUmdar, a mendicaiiL a 

daricesh. 

He was a learned Hindu Brahmin of Benares. He was 
a disciple of Farzaneh Behram, the son 
of Farhad. He drew one Rameliand, 
a Kiiatri ( }. one of the great men of the court of 

Slialian-i Sakai ( ), to ais fold, and both joined 

together, a',ricl. made maiiyr others, disciples of Farzaneh 
Behram, the son. of Farhad. Sah in Hindi means . a pro- 
prietor, a rich man. Sakhal is a sect in India. 

He was". introduced to .sun-worship : ( ^ ) by 

0 Mir Abdul clisciples of . Kaiwaii. . We ' learn " 

Qasam Faiida- , from an .account ■ of this -. 1 X 1 an, that, the- 
disciples of Azar Kai wan ■ did, not ask 


8. Ram 


rasky. 


"the initiated in their... fold to abandon .their faith. , 

-He Joined' the ■ , disciples of Azar 'Kaiwan in 'Hijri 


10 


MehrAb. 1047 (A.0. 1637). 


II* M4hah. 


He was a young brother of Mehr^b. He \Tas seen 
by the author of the Dabistan in work 
ipjrith Farzaneh Behram, the 

='S 0 ,n' of Farhad. ■■ 

At the end of the section treating of the disciples, tbe 
author of the Dabistan says, that, though the later kings 

1 I&id. p. 45, b 211. 2 J^^.p.4S,b8. 
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of Persia adopted the faith of Zardusht, they did not give 
Up their old Ab4dian faith, which they called Parhang 

Kish ( 


According to the Dabistan, Azar Kaiwan and his 
TLe ancestors of disciples weie descended from noble 
Kaiwan and ancestors of the ancient dynasties of 
Fersia, I give below a list giving the 
names of these ancestors as ascertained from the 
Dabistan : — 


Name. 

Azar Kaiwan 
Parzaneh Kharrad 

Parzaneh Parshidward 

Parzaneh Kheradmand 
Parzaneh Behram 
Mobad Hnshyar 
Second Mobad Hushy^r 
Mobad Sarush 


Khuda Jui. (His ancestry is 
not mentioned). 

Shidush .. 

Zarbad, brother of Shidush .. 


Ancestors. 

The first Sassan.^ 

Prom Mahbud of the 
Court of Noshirwan. 

Prom Parzaneh Sedush, 
one of the disciples 
of the 6th Sassan. 

Prom Sam Nariman. 

Prom Godarz Eeshwad. 

Prom Sustam-i-Zal. 

Prom Jam4sp Hakim. 

Prom Zardasht on 
father’s side, and from 
Jamasp on mother’s 
side. 


Descended from Prophet 
Zardusht. ; r;: rA: :: \ : 

Prom Zardusht. 


1 1*0 111. ed. p. S9, 
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• ■' 

Azar Kaiwan and Hs disciples .were from .difierent 
Theoriginalliome,,, , parts. of Persia. . Some were from India. 

aiad to Lro^aSSn I ^ of their eountries as 

disciples, a.scertaiiied . f rom tlie Dabistan :-™“ 


Names.^ 

Azar Kaiwan, , 

'..Parzanet .Kliarrad ■ , 

Parzaiieli Parsliidward., 

Farzaneh Klieradmand, 

, Parzaiieli Bebram 

Mobad Hnsbyar 
Second Mobad Husbyir, 

Mobad Sariisb 
:Kiiiida Jni v 

Mobad ParasfcAr, son , of Khor-; 
skid. 

Mobad Pes]ik§,r, brother of 
Parast4r. 

Mobad Shidnsh ' 


Places. 

... Istakhar. 

... Met Azar Kaiwan in 
Shiraz. 

... Met Azar Kaiwan,,:,, in. 

Shiraz. 

1 

.... He was from Shiraz and 
first met Azar Kaiwan 

at Patna. 

Snrat. 

1 
1. 

Herat. 

He,, was born at Patna in^ 
■' India. His father was, 
of Isphahan. ' 

'He ■ . also ' " was born at 
.Patna.'' 


I give below, a list, giving the dates of the deaths of 


The dates of the 
deaths of Assar Kat- 
wan and his dis- 
ciples. 


Azar Kai wan and his disciples. We seie 
from it, that they all flonrished in the 
time of Akbar (died 1605) and his son 
Jehangir (1605-28). Two lived npto 


the reign of Shah Jehan (1628-1707) 


1 His place is uot mectioned. 
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Date of death 

1614 
^ 1620 
1619 

Date not known, 

1624 (at Laiiore). ■ 

1640, at Akabarabad*... 

Not known. 

Some time after 
1627, aged 60. 

1631, died at Kash- 
mir. 

Farzaneh Behram, the younger ... 1638, died at Lahore. 

Mobad ParastAr ... ... 1640, in Kashmir. 

Shidush ... ... 1629, in Kashmir. 

The author of the Dabistan says, that he met some 

of the disciples of Azar Kaiwan personally. He met 
Kharrad, Parshidvard, Bahman and Khoradmand, at 
Patna. He met the second Mobad Hushyar in Kashmir 
in 1626 A.D. He met Sarush. also in Kashmir in 1627, 
He first met Khuda Jui in Kashmir in 1831. It seems 
that, possibly, he met also Shirdush, sun of Anush in 
Kashmir. 


Names^ 

Azar Kaiwan ' ...; 

Farzaneh Kharrad 
Parzaneh Parshidward 
Parzaneh Kheradmand 
Parzaneh Behram ■ ... ' 

Mobad Hushyar of Surat of the 
family of Tehmtan Eustam 

Second Mobad HushyAr of the 
family of Jamasp 

Mobad Sarush 
Khuda Jui 


We> find the names of the following 


Works written by 
the different pupils 

of Azar Kai\^n and books, as written by the difierent 
by Assar Kaiwan 

himself. followers of Azar Kaiwan : — 

1. Jashan-i-Sadeh by Mobad Hushyar (Bombay 
ed* p. 24, 1. 6. Shea and Troyer's Translation I, p. 72). 
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2. Sarud-i-Mastan by Mobad Husbyar {lUd. 

3. A ooianientary on Jam-i-Kaikhtisroo by Mobad 

Ehnda Jui {lUd. p. 25, 1. 18. Sbea and Troyer, p. 76). This 
book is said to be a commentary ( ) on the text of the 

poem of venerable Azar Kaiwan ( ^ ). 

4. Zardusht Afshar by Mobad Sarush p. 26, 

1. 7, Shea, p. 77). That the original, of which it is a com- 
mentary, was written by Azar Kaiwan himself {Ibid. 
p. 26, 1. 9, Shea, p. 84) appears from what is said in 
the Dabistan, where, while speaking of this work, it is 
said that it was written by him (Bom. ed. p- 31, 1. 14 

5. Kheshtab. It appears, not from the Dabistan 
but from the book (Kheshtabl itself, that this book was 
written by Mobad Hosh at the desire of Kaikhusru 
Asfandiyar, the successor of Azar Kaiwan^. Mobad 
Hosh calls himself Khaneh ZM (one brought up by 
the family) of Azar Kaiwan. The book was originally 
written by one Kheshtab, a disciple of Sassan-i-Panjum, 
in the reign of Khusru Purviz. Its original name was 
(larzan-i-Danesh, i.e., the Crown of Wisdom. Mobad 
Hosh was desired to render it into the Persian of his 
times^. The author says that the name Kheshtab comes 
from Khesh-tab (self-burning) which was the name of 
a fire-temple, the sacred fire of which was self-burning 
(j^ So, Kheshtab is another form of Khud Suz. 

The book consists of 47 dalil le., arguments to 

1 I write this on the authority of the translation— not the origi- 
jial— by Mobad Dosabhai S. Munshi (Videhx^ Gujarati book 

ciail (1848). 

2 Ibid, p. 2, 
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prove tlie Existence of God. The very first proof is 
that which modern theologians speak of, as the Argu- 
ment from Design. The translator illustrates its con- 
tents, by saying that it is something like the kol (word) 
of European savants, who say : “ Carefully study Nature, 
and look, through Nature, up to nature’s God”.^ 

6. Zindeh Eud^ the living river.' The author 
of the book is Mobad Khushi. He also was asked by 
Kaibhusru Asfandiyar, the immediate successor of Azar 
Kaiwan®, to write the book. It was originally written in 
the time of Khusru Purviz in the then Persian language 
by a sage, named Zindeh Azarm (f i.e., living 

greatness. The book is divided into 58 cjuals (J or words. 

VII 

A EEW TENETS OF BELIEF. OBSEEVANCES. 
ETC., OF AZAE KAIWAN AND HIS 
DISCIPLES, 

I will give here a few principal tenets of belief, 
observances, and practices of Azar Kaiwan and his 
disciples. 

1. They believed that they were in communion 
with God and received instructions in visions 

j A) from old philosophers of India, Greece 
and Persia.’’ 

1 ifezVi. p. 5. 

2 Zindeh Eud is the name of a river at Ispahan which gives beau- 

ty to Ispahan. Of the several places in Persia, which I liked much in 
my travels in 1925, this was one. ( Vide my 5l§Sl.) 

3 The translator in both oases — in that of this book and 
that of the preceding Khishtab— speaks by mistake of Kaikhusru as 
being a son of Azar Kaiwan, 

4 My rendering is from the names in the Gujarati book. 

5 Bom. Ed. p. 30, 1. 7. Shea, I, p. 89. 
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' - : ^ ' contact witli ordinary people; and 

ga¥e andiences mostly to their disoiplesd' They 
' said that the masses are not to be depended 
upon, " 3 < 31*3 

Cominon people are slaves to. time and place, ■ as ' 
opposed to truth. 

3. They advised people to stick to their own reli- 

gions. One need not give np his religion, to 
follow their views.^ 

4. They kept their tenets secret even from rela- 

tives.^ 

As to the practices and observances, observed- by 
,Azar Kaiwaii and his disciples, many of them may be 
termed extraordinary or the miraciilons. I will enume- 
rate some of these. We see some of these, and hear 
of some of these, as being practised, even now, here and 
there, by some persons. Some of them can be explained 
ill one way or the other. But there ai'e others that cannot 
be explained. 

1 . They formed themselves into inaniinate forms. 
If one struck them with a sword they changed 
themselves into a stone which broke the sword A 

2. They divested themselves of physical bodies 
when they liked and returned to the bodies 
when they liked.'" 

3. They read the secret thoughts of others.^ 

4. They resorted to diSerent modes of sleeping. 

One of these, was known as Murdah Jchmp 
or Murdcih Micib or S^onos.'^ In this process 

1 Bom. Ed. p« 3i, i. iO. IShea aud Troyer, I, p, 93. 

% Ibid, Bom. Ed. p. ^2, i. 17. 3 Ibid. p. 32, 1. 14 

4 Shea and Troyer^s Dabisfcan, Vol. I, p. 105. 

5 iMd. p. 108. 6 Ibid. p. 109, 7 Ibid. p. 111. 
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they do not sleep lengthwise but rest on knees 
and with head resting on fingers. They stopped 
breathing in this posture. Another process was 
that of supporting one’s self on fingers, the 
rest of the body not touching the ground.^ 

5. They passed their whole nights in prayers with- 

out sleep.^ 

6. They limited their food to a very small 
quantity. At times they ate 50 dirajns.^ Some 
ate only 10 dirams^ 

7. Some of them never looked on ^vomene' 

8. They created, what was previously not in 
existence. 

9. They knew the secrets of others.^' 

10. They hid things from the sight of others, 
though otherwise the things were visible.*^ 

11. They travelled long distances in unusually 
short times.® 

12. They appeared at one and the same time in 
distant piaces.‘^ 

13. They brought the dead to iife.^^^ 

14. They deprived the life of the living by marvel- 
lous powers. 

1 J/jR ¥oL I, p. IPJ, t Ibhk 3 p. 118, 4 Ibid. 

5 Ibid. p. U;i 'this reminds us of the practices of the inmates of 
some of tho Christian monasteries of the West. There^ the monks 
refused to see even their mother on death -bod. They did not even 
admit within their precincts^ female animals. Vide my paper on the 
** Monastic I nstifcation of Biirma’M Jour. Anthropological Society of 
Bombay, Vol of 1922. VUe my Anthropological Papers, Part Ilf, 
pp. 130-48;, 

6 Ibid. p. 114. 7 Ibid, 8 Ihkt 

^ 10 Ibid. 11 Tbid. 
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: 16. They understood the languages of (^.) , aiiiHials,. 
(&) vegetables and (c) minerals.^ 

16. They prod^'J^<5ed food ..and wines without any 
visible means.^. 

17. They walked over water and in fire and air. ^ 

18. To punish the evil-minded, they ■ produced 
floods in their fields and destroyed their houses.*^’ ' 
'For a similar purpose, with a view to frighten 
the wicked, they produced extraordinary huge 
figures in the airr"* 

19. They changed worthless- things, like broken 
pottery, into golden money 

20. They created miraculously extraordinary" 
houses, in entering w^hich people saiv the Sun 
there.'* 

21. They turned themselves into animals like 
crocodiles and carried away people from river 
banks.®" 

22. They threw clothes into fire where they did 
not biirn.'^ 

■ 2B, They repeated some words and thereby made" 
themselves invisible to others.^^ 

24. They appeared at times hovering in the aird^ 

25. They produced various appearances like those 
of peacocks by putting burning taper in waterd^ 

26. They disported themselves in blazing fires.^^ 

27. They" swallowed fire.^^ 

1 p. 114 2 Ibid. 

5 p. 116. 0 Ibid. 

8 p, 117. 9 Ibid. 

12 Ibid. 13 Ibid. 


3 IbUh 4 Ibid. p. 116. 

7 lUd^pAm 
10 Ibid. 11 Ibid. 

14 Ibid. 
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28. They made houses appear as full of serpents 
and scorpions.^ 

29. They laid particular things on the breasts of 
others, whereby the latter were made to answer 
whatever they were asked.^ 

30. They lighted a match ( in an hospitable 
assembly whereon there appeared Lulies 

who danced naked. 

31. They suppressed their breath for hours together, 
at times for 12 hours at a stretch.® This practice 
was known as Habs-i-dam ( f ^ 

32. They plunged themselves into water and 
remained underneath it for two watches (p§,s) , 
ie., 6 hours. 

33. In the case of some disciples, some acts 
are described, which persons of their line of 
thought may speak of as acts of unusual 
kindness towards others. For example, a 
Mahomedan disciple (No. 14) saw, one night, 
a thief in his house. In order to let him do his 
work to his satisfaction, he pretended to have 
been in deep sleep, but, when he saw, that the 
thief felt disappointed, because ail things were 
put in a secure place which the thief could not 
trace, he got up and pointed out to him the 
place where some valuables were put. This 
unusual kindness put the thief to -shame and 
he left the house without taking anything. 

- 34. They practised long breathing in particular 

positions of the body. While doing so, they 

1 /Wd. I, p. 117. 2 Ibid. 3 Ibid. I, pp. 117-18. Bom. Ed. 
p. 38, last line. 4 Ibid. 6 Ibid. d. 118. 6 Ibid. 
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„ coneentrated their' mind upon 'Grod and on pious, 
thoiights and personages! 

: S5. Some of . them never touched money in gold or 
.silver or oo,pper. ' 

36. They passed two or three days- at a," stretch 
without food. 

37. Some of them showed unusual / kindness 
towards., .animals. A Mahomedan disciple of 
Farzaneh Behram, son of Farhad, sold oft his 
only property, a prayer-carpet and rosary, to 
procure medicine for a suffering dog.^ 

38. Some of them lived naked, day and night, 
siuamer and winter.^ 

39. Some of them, if injured by any person, never 
complained and remained quiet. One of such 
said, on an occasion of assault over him : “ I am 
not distressed for my otvn bodily sufferings, but 
that person's hands and fists must have suffered 
so much,”'^ 

40. They abstained from animal food, and even 
never killed or injured animals. 

1 p. 1JJ4. The modem school or sect of the Mazdasuans, 
which, having been once started in America, has spread in Europe 
has the practice of long and alow breathing as one of their princi- 
pal tenets. They alsO' .abstain .from' wine and ffesh.. .... 

2 /6icl. p. IS5. 

3 Jhid, I, p. 138. I remember seeing at Kasik, at the time of the 
last twelve years’ jatra of the river Godavari at Nasik, a number of 
Sldhhs on a hill, quite naked ( Vide my paper A Visit to Hasik 
on the opening days of the present Sinhast pilgrimage'% Jour* 
Anthropological Society of Bombay, VoL XU, Ho. S, pp, 498-627. Vide 
mj ** Anthropological Papers, Fart III, pp, 149-83), 

4 Ibid* Shea and Trojer, p. 138, , 
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VIII 

THE BASIC BELIEF OF AZAR KAI'WAN AND 
HIS DISCIPLES. THEIR SUFISM. 

Persia was the country of Snfisni and Mysticism, 
Ai;^ar Kaiwan and his school seem to be in fine need 
•partly by the . prevalent Stifism, but they were iniluen- 
ced more by mysticism. 

Sufism is spoken of by some as Malioinedan 
Theosophy. The Shiah soot of the 
sijf^Es^cnadie^^^** Mahomedaiis do not much boiieve in 
it. One may see a trace of pantheism, 
in it. It is thought to be a kind oi ueo-Platonism, 
A kind of union with Cod, is the primdple tonot oi; 
its belief. The Sufis use much of symbolism and 
they explain some ordinary expressions as synibolie 
and expressive of some mystic meaning. For example, 
they thus explain some ordinary expressions as follows: 
{a) When Sufistic poets like HafiK speak of Lovej it 
is divine love. (6) Embracing and kissing in their writings 
are raptures of Divine love, (c) Sleep is contemplatioii. 
(d) Wine is Divine knowledge. An aledionse, which 
Hafiz speaks of as being in charge of an old Mobad (Pird 
Moghan), is a place for drinking Divine knowledge. 
The drunken in this ale-house are people drunk with 
Divine knowledge. The drunkenness there is the cheerful- 
ness of religious thoughts, (e) Beauty is Q-oePs glory 
and so on. 

Though Sufism has elements derived from the 
learning and thoughts of various countries, Persia 
is said to be its cradle.^ A recent writer says, ‘‘ Persia, 

1 At times, the whole chi'^s of aud, at times, a cerfcaia 

sect of them is spoken of as Mystics 
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a ' OOimtry peopled by Sliiab " Mah-omedans, situated 
■'between Turkey and Afghanistan, which are peo- 
pled by Stinnis, their sworn antagonists, has exercised 
a profound influence. In Persia, the. conception 
of God as an austere ' despot, - whose chief attribute is 
merciless power which is the conception of Orthodox 
Islam, never took deep root. On the other hand, Maho- 
medan mysticism, which sprang partly from the in- 
fluence of Christian monks and anchorites in Arabia 
and partly from the Neo-Platonism of Alexandria, found 
in Persia, the home of Manes and the early Gnostics, a 
congenial soiL’'^ 

There are various classes of mystics, ejj,, qalandars^ 

. and mtduwiatP^ But a member of the strict. Sufi, sedt is' 
superior to these, because the above two, though they 
have renounced the world, acknowledge a superior, but 
the Sufi acknowledges no spiritual head. Azar Kaiwan^s 
class acknowledged spiritual heads. As to Azar Kaiw^an 
and his disciples, their views were somewdiat Sufi.stic 
with a mixture of some Indian practices of Yoga. As 
said above, though Sufism has taken its element from, 
the learning of various countries, Persia is said to be the 
cradle or its early home. So, the question is ; Was 
there anything like Sufi.sm among the ancient Mazda- 
yasnan Persians? According to the Dabistan, it was there. 
The belief of the school of Azar Kaiwan was a kind 
of mysticism based on Sufistic ideas prevalent in Persia, 

1 “ With the Afghans," by O. Field, Chap. Xli, pv ibiJ. 

2- j a kind of itinerating Muhammadan monk, with shaven 

head and beard, who abandons everything, wife, friends, possessions, 
and wanders in the world.** (Steingass.) 

. S “a kind of Muhammadan monk who conceals his devo- 

tions, makes no parade of anything good, and hides nothing bad.’^ 
^(Steingass.) 
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in Ms time and intermixed with the thoughts of Indian 
mystics of the class of Sadhas and Saiiyasis. So I will 
say hero a few words (a) on Sufism and {b) examine the 
question: Whether there was anything like Sufism in the 
ancient Mazdayasnan Persia? and, if so, to what extent ? 
At first, let us see what Sufism is. 

ihe word Sufism has been vai-iously derived, but the 

i«\ w 1 , t ■=. generally accepted dei'ivation is from 

(a) w ii a t 

wool, because the Sufis gene- 

rally put on woolen garments^ The 
principal or basic idea on which Sufism rests, or round 
which it turns, is that of Divine Love, or Union or Commu- 
nion with God." All men in their prayers, whether formal 
prayers or extempore prayers, or in prayerful thoughts, 
carry their thoughts to God. Expressing their depen- 
dence upon^ God, they implore Him for the fulfilment 
of their wishes, for their happiness. They pour 

forth all their devotion in this direction and put 
themselves into a kind of communion with God. They, 
as It were, talk with their God. The literate as 
well asthemiterate,in their high sounded or simple 
kngu age g i ve an expres sion to their thoughts. They 
1 Some derive ifc from si/f (i.e., rank). They say, that the Sufisare 


those who are men of (first) rank, as they are always engaged in commu- 
nion with God. (6) Others derive it from “ large smooth 

s tones.” The Sufis are said to be “the people of tie bench,. (-Mi IaI) 
The Sufis had no home of their own ; so they rested at night on the 
stone benches outside the mosque, (c) Others derive it from safd 

( li«. ) purity, because the Sufis are pure in character (d) Others 
connect the word with Gr. SopJws, wisdom, as the Sufis are all expected 
to be wise. (Vide Hastings’ Dictionary of Religion and Ethics 
article by Prof. Nicholson). 

2 A lady Sufist, Rabia, of the 1st century A. 0., is said to be the 
first person founding mysticism with this idea of Divine Love and 
Union with God. 
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•pour forth their expression of dependence upon God, 
and, in turn, pray for His love, for His kindness, 
■what we cal] Divine Love is love of that kind. It 
is man’s love for God and God’s love for man. 4.s 
said by a recent writer on Sufism, this “ religious emo- 
tion common to all mankind, is, so to speak, raised to 
its highest power in the mystics. , They are overwhelmed 
by the sense of the Divine omnipresence and of their 
own dependence on God. They are dominated and intoxi- 
cated by their vivid sense of the closer relation subsis- 
ting between the soul and God. They conceive themselves 
as being in touch with God, feeling His motions in their 
souls, and at times rising to the beatific vision and blind- 
ed by excess of light. These religious experiences were 
the rough material out of which the doctrinal reasoned 
system, set out in treatises like the Lawa’ih was btiilt up. 
Psychologists have advanced various theories as to the 
genesis of these experiences.... The source of Sfifi theology 
was Neo-Platonism.'”^ 

Platonism, as taught by Plato (B.O. 429-347), who is 
The Platonists. travelled a good deal, and to 

have gone even to Persia, was following 
the teachings of Socrates whose pupil Plato was. 
This Platonism was imbued with the idea that 
Wisdom was the attribute of the Godhead. If we 
may take some liberty of usmg Iranian phraseology 
we may say that he believed in Mino-i-Kherad 
( .i jxf ^ Divine Spirit of Wisdom. To know 
this, is the intellectual necessity of Man. It is a great 
blessing. Persevere after Wisdom as you would pursue 
one whom you love. Such a perseverance and pursuit 
would purify your soul. That will lead you from Dari- 

1 “Lawa'ih”. a Treatise on SAflsm by Ndr-«d-<Jtn Abd^wRaiman 
J&mi with a Translation by E. H. Whinfield and AKr*ft Muhammad 

KazviB! (1914), Preface VlL ’ 
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nes^ to Ligtt. You will be illuminated. Such a perseve- 
tan6e, such an illumination., require communion with 
Ood, or, in the words of Parsi Scriptures, a kind of 

relationship with God ( ). 

They are the result of such a communion. This impxilse 
of the soul to be in communion with God leads one to 
the high ideal of being like God. Unless you are not 
something, however little,' like God, you will not have 
that communion. Those of the Persian Sufis who took 
np the above idea of being illuminated by perseverance 
and pursuit of Wisdom were known as the IshrAqiAns 
( O-*b*0, i-e., the Illuminati. The word comes from 
sharq ( ) the rising of the sun in the East {masJiraq 

They were called IshrAqians or Illuminati, 
because they looked for intellectual light or illumination 
or intuition and had got some of it. According to the 
Dabistan, Izad (•»>.!) , the God of the Parsis, is the same as 
the Allah of the Arabs, the Para Brahma Narayana 
Hi of the Hindus.^ 

Neo-Platonism is looked to, more than Platonism 
itself, as a source that influenced Persian 
New Platonism. After Plato and Aristotle, 

the oriental and occidental civilization of Greece and 
Persia began to be united, as 'it were, in a new 
civilization with a new philosophy, which, latterly, 
came to be knovm as Neo-Platonism, which , is much 
associated with the name of Philo Judseus, and 
of which the foremost teacher was Plotinus (206-270 
B.O.). It contained elements of pantheism and aimed 
at eclecticism. It tried to reconcile the old phi- 
losophy of Plato with the philosophy of the East 

i Bom. £d. p. 28, 1. 1. It writes the Indian name as J ^ jl 
The tot part, Karan jah, ia mistake for Namyan ( , Shea 
and Troy er’s text gives the name correetly. - ’ 1 
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lEoludli^ .t^at of,. Persia. Jts ..ton^ency %m towards 
p-yatidsm and towards theurgy. This theurgy in said 
to have begun with Egyptian Platonists who took it as 
science or a theory of knowledge conveyed by God to 
exceptional men who practised certain acts, observed 
certain observances, and, thereby, acquired powers of 
knowing, the future and supernatural secrets- 

Prof. A. Harnack thus sums up the aim of Neo- 
Platonism: “Neo-platonism claimed to be not merely 
the absolute philosophy, the keystone of all previous 
^systems, but also the absolute religion, reinvigorating 
and transforming all previous religions. It contemplated 
a restoration of all the religions of antiquity, by allowing 
each to retain its traditional forms, and at the- same 
time making each a vehicle for the religious attitude 
and the religious truth embraced in Neo-platonism ; while 
every form of ritual was to become a stepping stone 
to a high morality worthy of mankind. In short, Neo- 
platonism seizes on the aspiration of the human soul 
after a higher life, and treats this psychological fact a$ 
th® key to the interpretation, of the nni^erse. Hence the 
existing religions, after being rej^ned and spritualized, 
were made the basis of philosophy}"^ 

The Ishr^qians 

of Persia were The Dabistan says : 

.PlatoBists. 

^3^ 3 j» JuL> (Jjkli lj lWI J 

j. 

Translation : — The author inarmh nag^) has heard 
from Shabj&ni, the knower of the traii, .that, .in the 
X Enoycl. JBrit. 9th Vol. XVll, to. -H • 
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Sufis, tliere is tfie same tfimg, wmcu is 
lis. But the Sufis have now mixed up their 
ligmas (ramz) and mysterious allusions, 
ale persons (m-aM) do not find their door, 
lie instructions {sunnat) of the prop ets 

ancient sages. _ . 

lis are, according to the writer of the Babis- 
of the teachings of Plato. He says this 

i, wherein he speaks of the sect of the 

,Ul),i (i.e., the followers of historical infor- 
') founded by Mulla Mahamad Amin of As" 

sect was divided into several sub-sects. One 
lat of Matakalamin i.e., the speakers, 

3 ).® Another sect was Hokmfi,-i-Mash9,yin 
v^^,n,^=nT^■hers who follow or who are escor- 
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refers to the "qaestion of the influence, ‘^/rhe title of 
■the book, Law^’ih or ‘ Flashes of Light suggests the 
philosophy employed to systematize and give a reasoned 
basis for the unreasoned ‘experiences’ of unlearned Sufis. 
It of course refers to the ‘ inner lights The Platonists 
were called Ishr^qin or Illuminati because they regarded 
intellectual intuition or intuitive reason (Nous) as the 
main source of knowledge, whereas the Peripatetics 
(McisJishNin) recognized no sources of knowledge except 
the senses and the discursive reason (Dicmoia). The 
word Ishrltq or Lights is often met with in this connec- 
tion. Haji Khalfa, in his article on Sufism. 

' says, that any one who reads Sufi books 

cannot fail to remark that their terminology is 
borrowed from the Platonists (Ishraqin) and more 
especially from the later ones, i.c., the Neo-Platonists. 
......It was probably at about the end of the fifth century 

A.H. that Neo-Platonic gnosis began to influence and 
modify Sufi doc trine....... We have (Imam) Ghaz^li’s own 

account of the wa 3 r in which he was attracted to Sufism, 
and other passages in his writings prove that he used 
the forms of Greek thought to explain Sufi principles. 
If it be asked how Greek philosophy reached Ghazali, 
who was a native of Khur§,san, the answer is easy. 
When Justinian closed the schools at Athens, Dainascius 
and his Neo-Platonist brethren fled to the court of 
Nushirvto. They only remained there about a year and 
left in 633 A. D. but Nushirv^n had some translations 
of Neo-Platonist books made at theti me, and these were 
followed by many others, made two centuries and a half 
later, under the Abbasides at Baghdad. Greek philosophy 
was expounded by the so called Arabian, . but really 

Persian, philosophers Neo-Platonism, mainly in the 

form expounded by Plotinus, was used by all the more 
learned Sufis to explain and justify tl^e emotional 
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sayings of tlie early Stifis. BEenoeforward Neo-Platonisuct 

pervades all systematic treatises on Sufism Even ther 

poets use Q-reek terminology...... The central doctrine of 

Islam ‘There is no G-od but Allah’ was restated in the form 
‘There is no real Being and no real A.%mk{Fa‘iH-'haqiqi) 
but the One, the * Truth ’ (AZ Haqq). Allah was not entirely 
stripped of personal attributes, such as will and conscious- 
ness, but He has ceased to be conceived as a purely 
supramundane Deity, enthroned above the empyrean 
heaven, creating the world by one fiat, ruling His 
subjects like some mighty monarch, by commands and 
prohibitions, and paying them wages according to their 
deserts. He has become a Being immanent and ‘ deeply 
interfused’ in the universe, and giving it all the real 
existence it has. The Koran speaks of Allah as omni- 
scient, but omniscience was now expanded into ‘ omni- 
essence ’ if one may use such a word. It was the 
Platonian doctrine of the ‘ One ’ and its Emanations 
which furnished the Sufi theologians with the material 
for the wider conception of ‘The Truth, ’ the ultimate 
divine ground of all things, the ‘ Substance ’ as Spinoza 
called it... The Sufi theologians adopted the Keo-Platonist 
view that the ritual law is not binding upon spiritual 
men.” (Preface, pp. VII-XII.) 

I have quoted Mr. Whinfield, at some length, as he 
sums up, in brief, the question of the influence of 
Platonism and Neo-Platonism. We gather the following, 
facts : 

1. The religious emotion which is seen injSufism is 
common to all mankind, but it is “ raised to- 
its highest power in the mystics,” who are, as 
it We're, TtttoXiOatfed ^th the wipe of “ their vivid 
sense of the close relation subsisting betweea 
the soul and ©od.” 



We have the authority of Ma^oudi to say that Plato- 

. Platonism in entered somewhat . into 

Ardeshir ^ Babe- Persia, long before the advance of Neo- 
gans imt. Platonism in the time of Noshirwan. 

Dastnr Tansar or Taosar, the Head Priest and Prime 
Minister of Ardeshir Babegan, the founder of the 
Sassajiian dynasty, is said to have been a Platonist. 


1 I had the pleasare of seeing the tomb of this philosopher ^ 
Hamadan in 1925, when 1 noted, that there, he was kpown morp as 
a pb^cian then a philosopher. , • ; 

® , 'Oi® i'*®? ,pf .P.erfioa^Hty .in hy .ilpf 

(l»28).p.62: . . 
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2. Persian Sufis were influenced by the early Pla- 
tonism and latter Neo-Platonism. The Persian 
Sufis especially known as Ishrfiqin were Plato- 
nists. 


3. The Neo-Platonio philosophy of the Q-reeks 
first entered Persia in the time of the Sassa- 
nian King Noshirwan, who had welcomed in 
his court the Neo-Platonist philosophers of 
Athens who were driven away from their city 
by Justinian. Noshirwan got their books trans- 
lated into Pahlavi. Prom the Pahlavi, they 
were translated, after the Arab conquest of 
Persia, into Arabic. It is those Arabic trans- 
lations that Sufi writers like Grhazali and 
Avioena (Abu Saena)^, Sharastani and others 
followed. 


As said by Prof. Nicholson, “the Neo-Platonists, 
with their doctrine of emanation, were theists, although 
‘the One’ of Plotinus is not a personal God; and a 
similar position is reached in some types of mysticism 
which are not so much religious as philosophical”.^ 
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It is possible, ‘that some mystic thoughts of 
the ^school of Plato, who is said to have travelled 
in Persia, may have entered into Persia from olden 
times, the times of the early Sassanians. Ma^ondi, 
•speaking on the view as the Transmigration of 
souls’’ ( ^lisbt Plato and his dis- 
ciples believed in transmigration of souls. He adds 
that Plato believed that the soul was independent 
■of body and passed from one body to another 
( ^4 )i. According to this same author, 

Ardeshir Babegan’s Dastur or head priest belonged 
to the sect of Platonists. He says : Ardeshir had 
with him a holy of holy persons Cj* -^*0) 

named Bishaf*^ ( ) who belonged to the Platonic 

religion ( )3 or sect which sect he associates 

also with Socrates ( ). As pointed out by Prof. 
Darmesteter, this name Bishar is another form of 
the above Tansar or Taosar, who was the head 
priest of Ardeshir Babegan^. With a change of 
nuMahs (dots) over, and above, some of the letters of 
the word, the name Tansar or Taosar can be read as 
Bishar. 

Thus, we see, that it is pointed out that, since 
Ardeshir Babegan’s time, the mystic side of Platonism 
had begun to be known, to some extent, in Persia. So, 
the theory of the soul being independent of the body, 
and of its transference from one body to another, 

1 Mayoudi traduit par B. de Meynard, Vo). IV, p. 66, L 5, Chap* 
LX VII. 2 Ibid. Vol If, p* ISl, 11. 7.S, Chap. XXIY. 3 Ibid, 

4 For this Dastur’^s inflaence ia the court of Ardeshir Babegao, 
viide Darmcsteter^s article in Journal Asiatique^ Neuvidmtne Serie, 
Tome in (Mars-Avril 1894), pp. 185-250, (Mai-Jain 1894), pp* 
502-555. , 
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though not commonly believed, had come to be knovm in 
^Persia. 

The learned among the ancient G-reeks, knew the 
Ancient Greece Persians pretty well. They 


Ancient Greece 

‘knew Persia and learnt mucH from the ancient Per- 

re igioQ. sians. So, it is possible that, in turn, 

they may have given something to Persia. John Fredrick 
Kleuker, who translated Anquetil du Perron’s Zend 
Avesta into German/ has discussed the question of the 
knowledge of Zoroastrianism in Greece. Anthony Troyer 
thus sums up what Kleuker says on this subject : “ 1 1 was 
in the sixth century B.C. that the Persian religion and 
philosophy became known in Europe by Hostanes, the 
Archimagus who accompanied Xerxes in his expedition 
against Greece. In the fourth century B.C., Plato, Aris- 
totle and Theopompiis show a knowledge of Zoroaster’s • 
works. In the third century B.O., Hermippus treats 
expressly of them, as containing no less than 120,000 
distichs. Soon after the beginning of the Christian era, 
works attributed to Zoroaster are mentioned under differ- 
ent names by Nicolaus of Damascus, Strabo, Pausanius, 
Pliny and Dion Chrysostomus^. St. Clement of Alex- 
andria, in the third century, was not unacquainted with, 
them. Later, the Gnostics made a great use of the oriental 
cosmogony and psychology, as derived from Zoroaster. 
T he testimony of Eusebius establishes that, in the fourth 

1 Ifc consists of five volumes, t tree of which contain the trans- 
lation and two, forming an appendix, contain his own views and de- 
ductions. 

2 For the passages from some of these writers, %nde Prof; 
Jackson’s “ Zoroaster, the Prophet of Ancient Iran’^ For the 
translation of these and other passages from classical writers, vide 
the Journal of the K. E. Gama Oriental Institute No* 14, where 
they are translated by Dr. W. Sh6rwood Fox and Prof. B. E. K* 

.'Pemberton, ■ , ‘ti . . , 
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century, there existed a collection of sacred works res- 
pecting the theology and religion of the Persians. It 
was mostly the liturgical part of them that was spread 
about, mixed with notions relative to the magical art. 
The Empress Endokia bf the fifth, and Snidas of the’ 
twelfth, century, attribute to IZoroaster several books,- 
four of which treat of nature, one of precious stones, and 
five of astrology and prognostics. So much and more can 
be gathered from G-reek and Latin works about the’ 
writings of the Persian legislator.”^ 

In the account of Zoroaster, as given by the Dabistan,. 
•there is a reference to the Prophet’s presence before • 
God. God tells Zoroaster, that he is the author of all 
that is good and not of the evil. Troyer quoting Plato 
from his De Republica says, that the above sentiment 
^rees with that of Plato, who says : “ The author of good 
is God alone ; but the author of evil anything else rather 
Asm God.”^ As said above, the Dabistan takes the 
people of the IshrAqian sect to be the “ Platonists of 
Persia.”® 

Anthony Troyer compares Arda Viraf’s resuscitation 
after his vision of Heaven and Hell to Plato’s account 
(Kepublica, t. X) “ of Hero, the son of Armenius, a 
Pamphilian by origin; viz-, when this man had been 
killed in battle, and when, on the tenth day, the dead 
bodies were in a state of decomposition, he alone, was 
preserved and carried . home to be burned, and on the 
twelfth day, being placed upon the funeral pyre, he gave 
signs of life, and, resuscitated, he related what he had 
seen in the other world. 

1 Note by Antbony Troyer in Shea and Troyer’s Translation ot 

the Dabistan, Vol, I, pp. , 

2 Shea. and Troyer, Th%Da^t#fi, l„p, 287, n. l. 

S /Sid. To!. I, p. 83. 4 jrtW Yol. I, p. 304 n. 
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Thus, we see that there was some intellectual inter- 
conrse between Greece and Persia, and that Greece knew 
Iran and Iran hew Greece. So, some of the learned of 
Iran also may have learnt something of the mystic philo-' 
sophy of Greece. 

ix,'- : 

WAS THE MYSTICISM, PEOFESSED BY AZAE 
KAIWAN AND HIS DISCIPLES, KNOWN TO 
THE ANCIENT ZOEOASTEIANS ? 


Bnt, even apart from all that is said above, the 
question rises: Was the Sufism or Mysticism, professed 
by Azar Kaiwan and his Zoroastrian disciples in the 15th 
and 16th centuries A.C., known to the ancient Zoroastrians- 
of Persia ? Our reply is both ‘ Yes’ and ‘ No’. 


The principal idea, round which Sufism turns, is that 
of “Divine Love” or “Union with God.” If one were to 
ask : Whether we can trace some thoughts 'of Union 
with God in Zoroastrian books, we may say, ‘Yes.’ In 
the Patet (s. 1), known as the Patet of Adarbad Mares- 
pand, a divine of the Sassanian times, we read : 






1 


>0 






i.e., “ To keep relationship (or comniuhion) witli Q-od is 
this : that, if things oome to subh a pitch that this bod^ 
shonld be given up to the soul, 1 will give it One nMay 
eiay, that ' it is wifh l(his view, that oneil 
the'Atrfh-i-bhzor’'^n (s. 1)'': ' , , j-i ; 

'J 


1 Vide the Pazend Texts, ■1^5®*%%'. 
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Le,, May your desire be fulfilled, as that of the Creator 
Ahura Mazdan is fulfilled in His creation/’ Again 
we read (s. 4): 


i.e., “ Be in your actions, just as Grod Ahnra Mazda is in 
His creation.” 


As far as communion with G-od is concerned, we can 
confidently affirm that there is much of it, in the Avesta 
and other Parsi books. It is beautifully expressed in the 
Yasna (Ha LX, 12)' and recited in the Hosbam prayer, 
which is asked to be recited in the early morning. We 
read: “ Ahura Mazda...... Asha Vahishta asha si’a4shta 

daresama thwa pairi thw& jamyama, hamem thwa 
hakhma,” i.e., “ 0 Ahura Mazda ! May we see Thee. May 
we reach Thee. May we attain Your eternal friendship, 
by means of our best righteousness, our most excellent 
righteousness.” 

The Gathas are replete with such expressions of 
union with God, by means of one’s righteous conduct. 
Space and Time (Zravana Akarana) are infinite. So, God 
is infinite. God is distinct from His things created, yet, 
He is omnipresent in the creation. So, the Zoroastrian 
view of directing one’s mind to God is that of, “Prom 
Nature to Nature’s God.” Even the Ameshaspentas, 
the bountiful Spirits, are all His creation (man dami, 
Hormuzd Yasht) and He Himself is an Ameshaspehta. 
The Yazatas are His creation and He Himself is an 
Yazata. The Eravashis are His creation and He Himself 
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lias a Fravashi. It is He who bestows kfiarenangtia 
^lory, baio, spleBdonr tio maiiy axid. He Himself is full of 
Tcharenangha (Tchur). He is omnipresent in His creation, 
but still He is separate from it. So, when homage^ is 
paid to His creation, then that homage is paid to Him. 
Threefold homage is due to Him at first (Nemase te 
A-hiira Hazda, nemase te A.hura .Hiazda, nemase te A.hura 
Mazda, thrischit paro any&ish d^mana). But, when we 
come to the question of other particular beliefs of the- 
School of Azar Kaiwan, we have to say, ‘ No’ to the 
above qirestion. 

Let irs first take the question of the transmigration 
of soul Zoroastrian books do not speak 
of this belief. The transmigration of 
soul, believed in by some nations of the 
East, have two forms. One is that of 
transmigration in general, i.e., transmigration even into 
animals or plants. The second is that of the transmigra- 
tion of soul into another human form. This is same as 
re-incarnation. The view of Zoroastrian writings is 
against these transmigrations. Zoroastrianism does not 
say ‘ No’ in so many words. But its views generally say 
‘ No.’ I personally should say a qualified ‘No.’ I will 
make myself clear, when I say qualified. 

Every religion that believes in the immortality of 
the soul believes in a kind of transmigration. It is 
transmigration from its former state to another state. 
But the main question is : Where is that other state ? 
It is in the answer to this question that there lies the 
rub. It is a large academical question, suggested by 
Plato in his teachings at the Academy and it is still an 
undecided question. But, looking to the question from a 
Tiraetioal noint of view, I think it does not matter 


.The belief in the 
transmigration of 

soul. 
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■gfeate is back in tkis worjtd- One cannot say “ God has 
destined the transmigration to any part of the universe 
minus this earth.” It is assuming too muoh. Why should 
God exempt earth, as the place of transmigration ? 
A on the other hand, one oannot dogmatically say, 
that the transmigration is back to this earth and this earth 
a,lone, and not in any other part of God’s Universe. 

This question brings us to the question of heaven 
and hell. Where is Heaven or Paradise ? 
vi^'^of heavTnf ° Where is Hell ? They are not localised. 

If one were to ask me this question 
'■“Where is Heaven?,” I shall say. “Tell me, where 
God is. There, where' God is, there is Heaven.” 
So, as God is omnipresent. Heaven is omnipresent. 
The Avesta phraseology for heaven is beautifully 
comprehensive. The words are “ vahishta ahu,” 
i.e., the best life. The words do not localise heaven. 
They say, that heaven is more a condition or state, than 
a place. The above word “vahisht” has given us our 
English word “best,” which is nothing more or less than 
the Persian word for heaven, viz., “ behesht” ( ). We 
know that the word ‘best’ is an irregular superlative of 
‘good.’ The three degrees are “beh,”“b6htar” (English 
better) and “ behesht” (English best). Be good (beh), 
and' that is your first step towards Heaven. Then 
try to be better (behtar), and that is your second step 
towards Heaven. Then try to be best (behesht), and that 
is your third step towards Heaven. Your heaven, your 
paradise, your hehesJit is in your hands. You need not 
wait till death to go to Heaven. Do all you can in this 
very world to be good, to be better and to be best. 
That is your progress towards yo'ur Heaven, towards your 
iehesht. Thus, when your soul passes, even in its life- 
time here, from ‘good’ to ‘better’ and from ‘better’ to ‘best’, 
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Rise and fall of 
the soul. 


it'.'lias'a kind ottTmsmigidtiionfmm on©'si»ge'i<>*aa4iitlier« 
Bnt this single life is not snificient. Soul is immortal. 
It has still a future before it, wher© it may still advance 
towards perfection, the embodiment of which perfect 
condition is in Grod. Addison has, in on© of the papers 
of his Spectator^ very beautifully expressed the thought 
of this advancement — a thought which is similar to that 
of communion with God, or union with God. Imagine 
two parallel lines. God is at the upper end of one line. 
A man^s soul is at the lower end of another line. It rises 
and rises to go to the top of the line where God stands ; 
but the lines are parallel and they never meet; so, the 
advancement towards perfection is, as it were, eternal as 
'•God is eternal. 

But one must bear in mind, that there is no advance- 
ment in the case of every souL There 
may be advancement and retreat, rise 
and fall. A man^s soul may advance 
from good to better and from better to best. But, that 
is not always so. In some cases there may be a check ; 
there may be a fall. The fall may be from good to bad, 
from bad to worse, from worse to vvorst. ' The same is 
the case with the soul which, being immortal, exists 
somewhere, we do not know where. This view of the rise 
and fall is very beautifully expressed by Thomas Moore, 
in his “ Fall of the An gels which forms an episode of his 
beautiful “ Lalla Rookh/^ Therein, we learn, ^ that three 
angels who boasted and thought too much and too highly 
of themselves in the presence of God, fell from heaven. 
‘On the other hand an ordinary songstress, a woman not 
highly spoken of, rose from the earth to the Heaven. ;/ All 
these considerations lead us to say that in^the matter of 
the belief in the transmigration of soui/^-^4^or<Mnarily 
■underfetood-^rbaok to this earth, iwe^4s^,!a^a'<i'ualified_. 
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Coming to the question of the mortification of the 
Zoroastrian view body of the austerities practised by 
of Mortification and Azar Kaiwan and his disciples, we can 
Anstere Practices, p^gitiyely say “no". The Avestais averse 

to all these. One may perhaps suspect, that there may 
be something of this kind in the times of the Avesta; and 
so, it was for this reason, that the Avesta speaks strongly 
against fasting, celibacy and some austerities. For 
example, 

1. Azar Kaiwan ’s school of Sufis favour celibacy. 
The Avesta is dead against it (Vendidad, Chap; 
IV, 47). 

2. Azar Kaiwan ’s school favours self-mortification 
as one of the ways to be in union with God. 
The Avesta is quite opposed to this view. On 
the contrary, it preaches mens sana in covpore 
Sana. It is replete with instructions to take-' 
care of the body. It says that physical health 
will lead to mental and moral health. 


3. They favoured fasting and abstinence from 
food. They practised these to such an extent, 
that they lived only on a few dams or grains of 
food. Azar Kaiwan lived on a daily ration of 
one dam. Zoroastrianism simply preached 
moderation and not abstinence. A full meal 
was taken to be a means for a healthy spiritual 
life. Pliny says of Zoroaster that he lived 
simply on cheese. But that even does not mean 
that it was abstinence of the above kind. The 
Vendidad says, that the more the wheat is- 
grown, the more are the evil powers crushed. 

4. This school practised and preached ascetioismi. 
Zoroastrianism was opposed to such a life. It 
preached industry and hard work. 
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It seems that the Parsees of the last century looked 
Parsee view of favour towards the broad 

the last century general feature of the lives of Azar 
wSs^sohooU^”**" Kaiwan and his disciples, «*2., the 
feature of a kind of unworldliness 
and devotion to Q-od. They looked less towards 
their austerities and more towards their devotion 
to God. It was that view of their life that led them 
to look with favour and respect towards the Dabistan 
and Desatir and towards writings of the disciples of 
AzarKaiwau. They encouraged and patronised trans- 
lations of those writings. The Desatir was translated by 
Mulla Feroze and published by his successor. The 
Dabistan was translated and published by Dastur Edalji 
Sanjana. The Sharistan-i-Ohahar Chaman was trans- 
lated—really speaking, it is more a free version than trans- 
lation— by the same learned Dastur, but the translation has 
as yet remained unpublished. The Jam-i-Kaikhusru was 
translated and published with the text by Munshi Abdul 
Fatah under the patronage of the first Sir Jamshetjee 
Jejeebhoy, Baronet, and his Translation Fund. Three 
other treatises, Ehishtab, Zardasht Afshar and Zindehrud, 
were published and translated by Ervad Dossabhai Mun- 
shi under the same patronage. Even now some devoted 
Parsees look with favour towards these publications. 
The foundation of the Theosophical Society in Bombay, 
about fifty-five years ago, has drawn attention to, and has 
led to the study of, these books. The Jam-i-Kaikhusru 
has gone through a second edition, the text of the Sharis- 
tan-i-Ohahar Ohaman has been published by a Persian 
Zoroastrian. Azar Kaiwan’s school was more or less ja 
Persian school, i.e., a school of the Zoroastrians of Persia. 
He seems to have had only one disciple from the Bombay 
side. He was from Surat. "We do not hmw by 'which, 
way Azar Kaiwan twd 'his .disoip}i^> came fie India 
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■went to Patna. Perhaps, they came to India, as it was 
then usual, by sea and landed at Surat which was then 
the port of embarkation and debarkation. They then went 
to Patna. Perhaps, it was during their stay at Surat at this 
time that they attracted toward them, Rustam the Parsee 
of Surat who is mentioned as a disciple of Azar Kaiwan. 

It is this inclination or bent of mind towards mysti- 
Makulst.i Bah- and occulticism that led to the 

mani, a similar publication of a book in Gujarati called 
bookofmystioism. vt 1 

Mftkul&t 1*^ “)-i Bahmani, i.e., the 

Eatables of Bahman.^ The Gujarati book was, at first, 
written by Dastur Mulla Kaus bin Rustam, at the instance 
of Wadiaii Saheb Bahmanji Nowroji in 1167 A.Y., i.e., 
1788 A.O., and was published with some explanatory addi- 
tions, in 1812 A.O., by Eardunji Marzbanji. It is said 
to be a version, as given in Persian Kershasp-nameh, of a 
conversation between Kersasp, a hero and ancestor of 
Rustam, and a Brahmin. The following title of the boob 
explains the whole matter 

“ 5l dini 

qai swihifil oytywi 

rl*ll d licll'fi'tl 

^Widl IdSQwlir cl«ll €Wife( ci*ii 

d®ll rl*ll cl«ll wlifiriRdl 

d8ii iCd and ^ ndiSi 

Sts £1^21 d. 

min ddWjiJdl 

WMVS yaH<VS»»'^fldi aJil^nuc. 

5ll2ll “(Id eiS'll. (vsnewial »idi=(l d. 

1 I am thankful to Mr* Hoshang T* Anklesaria;, the owner of the 
Press, where this work is publishedjp. for drawing my attention to it. 
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^i^e/SHka? Si »l'Mcft ^SllSl iiySli SHt^ik 5^(1 aniMl §. 

»lMl 

Hll yaH«v1ay5l€l, UifR. y«l"-(l.” 

The book is called MakuUt-i Babmani, ?.«., Eatables 
of Babman, from tbe name of Babmanji Nowroji Wadia> 
-Tinder wbose patronage it was published {lUd. p. 6)} 
This book itself, being on some kind of occultism or mys- 
ticism, refers to Azar Kaiwan and some of bis disciples, 
e.ff., Azar Kaiwan (on page 66) of whom the author 
speaks as ot^ib ^^dlsnw) a sartaj crown of tbe 

bead, i.e., leader) of the Zoroastrians (lit., those who tie 
the kusti), and as having visited Kashmir, Akbarabad 
(Agra) and Patna in the time of Akbar, in the year about 
y36 or 937 A.Y., i.e., 1566 or 1568 A.O. Its author also, 
mistakenly speaks of Azar Kaiwan having a son. He 
speaks of a work of Azar Kaiwan as ^PiiTaHoith aniv? 
(ol^, Mysteries of Azar Kaiwan). This author refers to 
Farshidmard having written a Pand-N4meh (a book of 
.advice) in the name of Ardeshir Babegan (p. 28). It was 
translated into Arabic by Shaikh Abou Barakat of Bagdad 
under the name of Badae-ul-Hekmat «hsi»h @a 
(c.,s3.|^da. ^ Marvels of Science). He speaks of Khesht|,b 
as having been written by Aspandyar bin Behram in the 
reign of Khoshru Parvez. He speaks of the Sharist&n-i 
■Ohahar Ohaman having been written by Behdin Behram 
bin Aspandyar at the instance of Mobad Sarosh and 
Mobad Hush in the time of Akbar. He also speaks of a 
book Zur‘a-i bistin (^« Si i.e., the seeds of 

ancient times) containing a letter, with commentary, 
writt en by Prophet Zoroaster upon an Indian King. ^ ; 

1 Among the adjectives applied by the publisher, Fardunji 
Marzbanji to Dastur Mulla Kaus, the following draw our attention; {a) 

ie/the Ptolemy of the time of Arab. 

ime), and (b) having the character {ni$Mn) of Aristotle. 
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APPENDIX. 

I have said above in. section IV, under the tnargiiial ■ 
heading of “ 3. The SharistAn ”, that the book has only 
three cliamans are known. After the proofs of the 
above paper were paged, Mr. Hoshang Teliiiinras Ankle- 
saria, the owner of the Press, where the paper is being 
printed, on happening to read the paper, kindly sent me ■ 
a lithographed copy of the SharistAn-i ChahAr Oharaan 
belonging to Prof. M. D. Minocherhomji, which contains, 
the 4th cTiaman. It is published by Mobad Behram 
Bizan, Mobad Khtidadad Mobad Ardashir Khodabandeh 
and Eustam, son of (pur-i) Behram Sarnsii Takti, in 
Bombay in 1279 Yazdazardih The publishers say that 
the book of SharistAn-i OhahAr Chainan was written by 
Farzaneh Behram ibn Farhad bin AspandyAr Yazdani,^ 
a disciple of Azar Kaiwan,^^ son of Azar (jriishasp, who 
was descended from the fifth Sassan. They say that, 
among other sciences, the work also contains the science of 

Geography They then say that they, all the- 

three, tried their best to search for the 4th cliaman* They 
inquired from all the libraries of Hindustan, but they 
did not succeed^. At last, they saw Dastnr Manockji®, • 
son of the late Dastnr Enstamji (son of) the late Jamsetji 

TJnwala Mr. Manookji Unwala showed them 

three volumes of the SharistAn-i OhahAr Chamaiir 
One of these was from the property of Shah Akbar® 
(j* j dU j^\ cA*.L aIu). Jt was written about 

1 Vide the title-page. 2 Ibid. Bibacheh, p. 4, L 1. 

3 Ibid, L 4. 4 Ibid. 1. 8. 5 Ibid, 1. 18. 6 Ibid, IL 14-15. 

7 For the life of this geDtleraaw, vide my « Life-sketch of Errad 
Manockji Rustamji Unvala'' in the Darab Hormuzyar’s EivAyat, with- 

my Introduction (pp. 1-lX). 

8 Dibacheh of the above lithographed edition, p. 5j L 4, 
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:626 years before^. This litHograplied edition by the 
:Above three Irani gentlemen was, as said above, publish- 
ed in 1279 Yazd^ So, the date of this manuscript 

of King Akbar comes to (1279-625=) 754 Yazdazardi, 

(754 + 631 = ) 1385 A.O. Mr. Manockji Unwala then said 
to them that they may look into the collection of books 
:o£ the late Manockji Saheb, son of Limji Hataria^. They 
took the permission of the late ShapurjiBehramji Katrat 

the manager of this Kitab-khaneli, and copied 
the 4th ehaman imm. it and embodied it in their present 
edition. The library of the late Manockji Limji 
Hataria, which was accommodated in the Zarthoshti 
Anjuman Atash Behram, has now passed into the hands 
of the K. E. Cama Oriental Institute. So, it will be well 
if the 4tli ehaman^ as given in the last lithographed 
edition referred to above, is carefully examined and 
translated, before accepting it as the real 4th ehaman. 


GOD IN THE GATHAS AND 
IN THE RG-YEDA 


By Late Revd. Fb. Dr. E, Zimmekmakk, pH.ri. 

[ r am grieved to say that the author of this paper died at' 
Feldkirch (Austria) on the 8th February 1931, before the paper eoutd 
be printed and so, mistakes in the paper, if any, will have to be 
looked \ipon with indulgence. — Editor. I 

PEELIMINAEY EBMAEKS, 

The subject-matter of the Government Researcli 
Scholarship Lectures of the K. R. Gama Oriental Institute^ 
for the year 1929, was God in the Gathas and in the* 
Egveda^^'^ Historical circumstances have separated, it 
seems, the two religions, more than the languages, of the 
Iranian and the Indian parts of the whole Indo-Iranian 
group, so far as they are preserved in their literary 
documents. Greater weight naturally was given to the 
theological problem of the Gathas, though the Rgveda 
generally is taken to be an older literary and religious 
document than the A.vesta, even the Gathas. The origin of 
the Gathas seems to offer a better circumscribed ground of 
enquiry than the Rgveda; yet it would be idle to try to 
grasp fully one without the other. The treatment of the 
subject suggests the following 

A. God in the Gathas : 

L Introduction: History of the Problem (with 
special reference to the Avesta) and the 
Method of its solution. 

IL One or Many? 

III. Person or Power? 

B. God in the Rgveda. 

1 These Lectures were delivered at the Institute premises on the 
S^th and 28th November, and the 2nd, 13th, 16th and l?th December 
1919. 
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: ■ A.: GOD IN^^' THE GlTHlS. ■ 

I. Inteobuction : Histoey o,f the Peobi.ek a 
Method of its Solution. 

It seems easier to fix tlie eon ceptiom of the deity which 
the ancient Iranians had formed than the real idea of God 
which is expressed or supposed by the Rgveda. For, it is 
not so difficult to find out what or whom the Iranian 
Aryans, at a given point of their literary history, wor- 
shipped as the Highest Principle, as it is on the . Indo- 
Aryan, side. The reasons are obvious. The line of 
evolution seems simpler and straighter ; the creed preached 
in the Gathas, for instance, is at least, to a certain extent, 
the creation and teaching of one man, expressed in his own 
words, whereas the Vedic hymns are composed by many. 
Whatever may have been the extent of the change, which 
Zarathustra's reformed teaching implied, his doctrine was 
3iever pressed into the service of any but the highest 
deity. Observation of private and public life may have 
induced him to acknowledge the (temporary) rule of a 
principle antagonistic to the highest and essentially good, 
but still Zarathustra never wavered for a moment where, in 
the end, the victory would be. 

As the Indo- Aryans, so also tlie Irano-Aryans, had 
neither statues nor pictures ; whatever elements of an earlier 
religion may have been taken over and have survived as relics 
in the new creed, such remnants were not incorporated into 
the new doctrinal system— unless they fitted well— as they 
stood, but ill a form which in all probability was elevated 
and spiritualised. For an impartial observer, it is clear 
that the Mazda religion is dogmatic and consistent to an 
extent to which very few, if any, of the sister religions of 
the Indo-European family are. It is a historical fact that 
the Greeks, who came into thelongesttofldloi^t touch with 
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the ancient Iranians, were straefc by their ideal and 
•piritual conception of the deity. Mazdah Ahura is not 
only more clearly a supreme, but also a more spiritual 
deity than any other Aryan god. This pure and spiritual 
character is shared by the pantheon— if this term is at all 
con-ect— of the Avesta; it surpassess those of other Aryan 
peoples. 

It is very common indeed to speak of Zoroastrianism 
as. Dualism: the two highest principles, Mazdah Ahura, 
Ormuzd, and Anra Mainyu, Ahriman, being antagonistic. 
A classical' work of the earlier modern critical Avesta 
literature bears the. title: Ormazd et Ahriman; Greek 
writers from Aristotle to Agathias treat Mazdayasnism as 
a dualistic system. Shahrasthani, an Arabic writer of 
thp 11- 12th century, institutes a philosophical inquiry into 
the magic dualism, and its phases and shapes. It cannot be 
denied that the Gathas speak of the warring mainyu pourviye 
.(Of. 45.2) ; it may be that dualism, which was latent 
in Indo-Iranian belief, was taken from the pre-i’eformed 
’creed and incorporated by Zoroaster into his own system. 
It may even seem that the universe appears as “split into 
two halves”, one owing allegiance to Mazdah Ahura and 
the other to Anra Mainyu, and that thus de facto an empire 
of Bad stood against a realm of Good. But the question 
*ems to be, whether this division was de jure, by right, 
%d recognised by Zarathustra as something philosophically 
and dogmatically necessary. It is beyond doubt that 
i^zdah Ahura 's power appears restricted by Anra Mainyu 
and his deeds, but the question is whether this state of 
affairs is only tolerated by Mazdah Ahura for the time being, 
or imposed upon him by an outside power, whether it is 
4n sufferance, to be done away with as soon as Mazdah 
Ahura decrees it, or whether the Evil One and his king- 
dom have an existence and jurisdiction of their own, and 
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7yie]d a power which can be neither increased nor decreased 
by Mazdah Ahura. 

Zarathustra was a man of deep insight into human 
nature and possessed a comprehensive knowledge of life. 
It is thus but natural that his reform includes, nay 
•consists of, a social and economical change, as a natural 
ground on which to rear the spiritual structure of a new 
doctrine. Zoroaster’s reform, like every other great 
impulse and uplift, that changed the history of peoples 
and built houses for nations to last for centuries and 
millenniums, started with the stomach and from thence 
rose to head and heart. Mens sana in cor fore sano was 
the motto, which he carried out in Iran, before it was 
pronounced in Eom e. On the economic side, it needs no 
proof that Zarathustra ’s doctrine meant a progress which 
•was as great as it was sound. It would be idle to speculate, 
what rank the reformer assigned to the two sides of his 
reform, the economical and the religious, or what proportion 
he saw between them. Economic reform was necessary for 
the religious change; the religious reform made the great 
sacrifices worth while, which he had to make in his mission, 
and gave the mere material change a spiritual meaning. 

Nor should it be subject to doubt that Zoroaster’s 
religious reform has been looked upon by himself and by 
■ others as a change from Bad to Good, at least from Worse 
to Better. Taking it that the belief in God as one, the 
primary and universal principle of being and movement, 
is a higher stage than the belief in many gods, and seeing 
ihat duality is the last stage before unicity, it is to be presu- 
med that Zarathustra at least aimed at monotheism. Thds, 
the prejudice in favour of a monotheistic reform by Zara- 
thustra is justified. The tendency from the many to the 
-one God is clearly traceable in the sister religion of the 
nnreformed ancient Persian doctrine, in the creed professed 
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and practised by those Aryas who, at that time, were 
battling their way into the Indian Peninsala. It may thus 
again safely Ife presumed that the belief in one God 
was not wholly absent from the pre-Zoroasti’ian religion. 
Whether the unifying process had arrived at such a form 
of dualism as to put the Principle of Good and that of 
Vad on a par, we cannot say. But it is likely that dualism, 
being numerically such a close neighbour of monotheism, 
if and such as it existed, was developed by Zarathustra 
in the sense of his own system and incorporated into it. 

Like ail great reformers, Zarathustra took over as 
much, and changed as little, of the old as was compatible 
with the consistency of his teaching . It was but a reflection 
of his own, often enough bitter, experiences when he repre- 
sented the two principles as being necessarily at war with 
one another. He found himself up against what seemed to 
be unsurmountable difficulties and determined resistance, to 
such an extent that at times he asked himself ; “ Shall I ever 
carry out my mission successfully ?” There was a consola- 
tion in the higher parallel that Mazdah Ahura’s power also 
was restricted by Afira Mainyu. But, under such circum- 
■ stances, it is indeed plausible that Zarathustra 's dualism is- 
optimistic : as he in moments of quiet reflection and cool 
calculation could not give up faith in final success, without 
giving up himself, so was Mazdah Ahura in the end 
victorious, and the Empire of the Good Principle would be 
universal and everlasting after the definite overthrow of the 
power of Darkness and Untruth. Thus Zoroaster’s dualism 
is in reality monotheistic, a quasi-monotheism. And unless 
we sever theology and philosophy in a manner, which may 
become fatal to both, we shall not be able to accept HaugV 
statement that Zoroaster’s speculative philosophy is mono- 
theism, and his theology is dualism. If the first half of 
the assertion is correct, as it actually is, the second is illogi- 
cal and has to be rejected. The doctrine of Zoroaster 
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is a reflection of his own religious and psychological expe- 
rience, which drove him towards victorious monotheism. The 
psychological-theological parallelism between the preacher 
and the preaching show clearly in which direction Zarathus- 
tra’s final aim was lying. The monotheistic tendency of 
the Zoroastrian reform is confirmed by the fact that later 
phases of the belief accept one common cause for everything, 
be it Space; Time, Light, or Fate. The first three, but 
especially the third, make one suspect that they are but 
various shapes of the old Indo-Iranian Dyauspitr. 

It is gratifying to see that leading Parsee thinkers and 
writers of today hold the same opinion about Zoroastrian 
dualism as has been suggested above. This is the more 
important because they represent the living tradition which 
originated the very moment the Gathas were preach- 
ed, endured through all the centuries of antiquity and 
medieval times, and express aspects of Zoroastrianism 
which possibly never were committed to writing. A mere 
glance at the Gathas will convince any reader of philosophi- 
cal and theological sou rces that, as they stand, the Gathas 
cannot be the entire depository of Zoroaster’s doctrine. 
For that doctrine, from the very beginning, was a self-con- 
tained and consistent system. Still, the Gathas are much 
more a course of sermons than a well arranged logical 
expose of Zoroaster’s reform. Thus,' it is no wonder that 
even such a fundamental teaching as the double causality, 
one good and the other bad, should be so vaguely expressed 
as to leave room not only for doubt but error on the part 
ef students of the Avesta as serious as unMassed. 


The value of Avesta Tradition has its counterpart in 
"V^edic Tradition which no amount of eritieail acumen can 
replace. It is true, tradition itself may become a source of 
error and lead one away from the eoffiei^^eir^r^tidn of 
a text. It. would not be difSeult ^ a3ife<i§’^iShpies both 
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from AvKta and Vedic exegesis. But if the explanation 
of a text, which by itself is not decisive enough to impose a 
certain interpretation, is supported by tradition, and appears 
neither by the same text nor any other external authority 
contradicted, then tradition has to be followed. Such a 
. ease, on an unusual scale, is offered by the problem of 
Iranian Dualism, where the neglect or contempt of tradi- 
tion has the only advantage of uncertainty and error. 
To form a correct and as complete as possible an idea 
. of God in the Gathas every bit of evidence has to be exa- 
mined, concurring statements co-ordinated and subordi- 
nated, contrary pronouncements have, to be balanced against 
one another. Literary sources like the Gathas have, as far 
as possible, not only to be read with the eyes of the 20tli 
. century Parsee, but with the mentality of an actual hearer 
of Zarathustra, lending a willing ear to the hew but eager 
message conveyed by the preacher in his native land some 
- 2503—3000 years ago. 

II. One or Many ? . 

In Avesta Theology, the first question to be settled oh 
the evidence of the text is whether the Gathas teach One 
. or Many, at least Two Supreme Principles, the sources 
. of all Being and Movement. It is true, more than one such 
principle would, strictly speaking, be a contradiction 
in terms, and demand 'a still higher and final Principle 
which could be considered as the ultimate source and 
basis of the TwO oh More “ Supreme*’ Principles, admitted 
and taught perhaps *for practical purposes. The unavoid- 
able logical conclusion arriving at One Principle might 
have been kept back for some reason or other by Zarathustra 
from his audience, leaving it to teachers and commentators 
. of a philosophi pally and theologically more matured agp to 
proclaim the logiepl and metaphysical One behind the appa- 
yent Many. , - 
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It has to be admitted that the appearance, that Zara- 
thntoa’s doctrine is dualistie, could be given, at least 
favoured, by the Gatha text itself. Kelatively, a small' 
number of passages give Mazdah Ahura explicitly as the 
One, Sole Principle from •which everything ultimately 
comes, and to -which it points. At first sight, he might 
appear as PH TO «is inter pflres. But it is a little strange 
that M azdayasnism has been so generally and so persistently 
taken as a specimen, nay sometimes as the type, of 
Dualism. It is the more surprising that this has been 
done at a time when the Avesta had long been freed from 
the chains that had locked it up, literally and metaphoric - 
eally, and scholars of first rank had analysed the text 
and reconstructed a doctrine so far known mainly from 
hearsay. If not by explicit statement, at least by correct 
and easy inference, as well as by the genera} trend, a good 
number of Gatha passages disclose Mazdah Ahura as the 
One and Sole Principle, forming the physical and metaphy- 
sical basis of the universe. This principle is one and the 
same both for the philosophy and the theology of Zoroas- 
ti’ianism. 

In Ha 28.4 Zarathu^tra hopes for reward through 
Mazdah Ahura ; in the next line ZoroasteT, as a knowing one, 
desires to behold in virion the throne of the most powerful 
Ahura and the suite of Mazdah (28.5.) In verse 10, Mazdah 
alone is to fulfil the desire of the devotee ; in verse 11, 
the prophet, eager to deposit (with his audience) good 
deed and good thought, Le., the doctrine and practice, 
which were the burden of his mission, prays to Mazdah 
Ahura to reveal out of his spirit the fate in “the first life”. 
Yasna 29.4ff., a compendium of Zoroaster’s religious and 
economical reform, depicts Mazdah Ahura as the sole autho- 
rity for the reform ; in his hands lie the fates and fortunes' 
of all. Yasna 29.7 is rendered byBartholomae? “Mazdah 
Ahura, the holy one, by his cdmm®hd^a§ Ae&d'the word 
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about the fat, and the milk for those who need food. 
Mr. Punegar translates : “ Aliura formulated that Manthra 
of-inTOcation, Mazdah (formulated) sound for the universe, 
and the Bountiful-One Himself - (formulated) doctrines 
for, the enlightened ones.” Different as the renderings 
are, they are at one in considering Mazdah Ah'ura as the 
author of the reform that was to renew the face of the 
Iranian earth. To please Mazdah Ahura is the purpose 
of those who hate Druj, 30.5; the kingdom of reward 
comes from Mazdah Ahura, 30.8 ; destination for reward 
and the final decision rest alone with Mazdah, 30.11. The 
good ones are devoted to Mazdah, 31.1 ; 31.2 has an 
appeal of Zarathustra to Mazdah, emphasizing that He 
is the Judge (Bartholomae, Punegar=Lord) of the opposing 
parties. In the next line Mazdah Ahura appears as the 
arbiter and awarder without appeal of sanction, because 
He is the founder and revealer of the order of wisdom 
and foolishness, of right and wrong, 31,3. Corresponding- 
ly, 31.7 shows Him planning, creating, and distributing 
the spaces, even as the creator of Asa. 

In the above passages Mazdah Ahura is the fountain 
head of Zoroaster’s reform, the fundamental principle of 
the cosmic order, which He created and is sustaining, but 
He is not less the author of the moral law and order, the 
destinies in the first life are in His hands, in the distribu- 
tion of reward He is the final arbiter Such was MazdaK 
Ahura as He was living in the head hnd heart of Zarathustra 
and inspiring him, aff can be gathered even from the poor 
fragments of the Gathic sermons alone. — In all these 
passages Mazdah Ahura appears and acts alone; in the 
following, those pronouncements of the Gathas are inquired 
into in which Mazdah Ahura appears in company witH 
others, mostly of course in company of the Amek Spentas. 

Who are the Amesa Spentas ? The canonical Iranian 
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literature mentions them as the creatures of Ahura Mazdah 
His helpers in such a w^y that they are His agents and 
instruments, at times Ms representatives. There are very 
few Gathic passages which in so many words declare that 
Asa, and that alone, has been created by Mazdah Ahura. 
In all other respects the doctrine regarding the Amesa 
■Spentas has its roots in the Gathas. Throughout the whole 
authoritative literature, the nature and especially the 
position of the Amesa Spentas in the Iranian “ pantheon” 
And their relation to Ahura Mazdah is a mere doctrinal 
development of the Gathie statements in a straight line. 

It is worthy of note that the names of four of the 
Amesa Spentas, later called Amashaspands, are even in 
their grammatical form abstract qualities : Ksathra Vairya, 
:Spenta Armaiti, Haurvatat, and Ameretat ; only Vohu 
Manah and Asa Vahista appearing in a more concrete 
form. Sraosa (masculine), Obedience, too, who at times 
Is mentioned among the Amesa Spentas to make up the 
mumber seven, is an abstract moral quality. This abstract 
mature of the greater part of the whole group favours 
the view that the Amesa Spentas originally were conceived 
as attributes of Mazdah Ahura. It should not be over- 
looked that just the first two, Vohu Manah and Asa, 
Vahista, seem to be clear extensions of Mazdah Ahura, the 
Wisdom Ahura, Vohu Manah more on the side of mind 
and intellect, Asa rather on the moral side. Thus, it is 
hut natural that Mazdah Ahura in later commenting, 
literature is represented as the Monarch whose viziers are 
■the Amesa Spentas. Their relation to Mazdah Ahura 
is correctly given by the Pahlavi . literature as that of . 
•“Ministering Angels”, carrying out the behests of the 
Most High, Ahura Mazdah. Theologically this seems to be 
AS much as to say that the Amesa Spentas in reality are 
. the divine attributes, manifesting . This 
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being the case the or(ier in which Mazdah Ahura and the 
Amesa Spentas are given cannot be said to be of very 
great importance: both, a certain regularity in the enu- 
meration as well as exceptions from the regularity, in all' 
likelihood, may be explained from the real meaning of the 
Amesa Spentas, and the context in which they occur. The 
very fact that the sequel varies seems to imply that it 
does not mean rank ; the variation is so frequent that in 
the Avesta too we would arrive at a Heno theism pro tem- 
pore, technically called Kathenotheism. This has been 
declined for the Egveda, where there is much more ground 
for accepting it than in the Avesta, in the Gathas especi- 
ally. An enquiry into each passage in which Mazdah 
Ahura appears in company of other Ahuras will show 
whether Mazdah Ahura is in the mind of Zarathustra the 
One and Absolute, or only the One among the Many, 

Yasna 28 opens in verse 1 with a prayer to Mazdah. 
The more immediate purpose are the deeds and the wisdom 
of ■yohu Manah, the final purpose is the gratification of the 
Gens Urvan. Spenta Mainyu, Asa, and Vohu Manah are 
only instruments in the realisation of Zarathustra ’s prayer 
and programme. Again in verse 2, Good Mind and 
Righteousness may refer to Zarathusti'a and his hearers. 
In that ease it is clear that they are only means for obtain- 
ing one’s wishes. It seems however that Vohu Manah is 
addressed together with Mazdah Ahura as the object of 
wor^ip and service by Zarathustra. But the very contents 
of the prayer make it intelligible why Vohu Manah is 
addressed and ranked side by side with Mazdah Ahura. For 
right prayer has to start from Humata that it may lead to 
Hvarsta, according to Ak. Vohu Manah is not ranked here 
with Mazdah Ahura, but with Asa, which in any case ap- 
pears as a mere instrument. In 3, if we (like Punegar) take 
‘ ap&ttTvi'yem as an adjective, as it seems it should be take)*- 
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then the question o£ parity between Mazdih. Ahura on the 
one hand and Vohu Manah, Asa, and the other Ahuras 
mentioned oftenest with him on the other, does not arise at 
all. Whether we take Armaiti as subjective ‘devotion or 
a deity of the earth, she too, at best, is on the same level as. 
the other Ahuras, and so should be regarded as lower than, 
Mazdah Ahura. 

It appears to be the rule that, though accompanied' 
by other Ahuras, Mazdah Ahura, either by his appearance 
or the function attributed to him, is superior to the rest. 
Any verse of the first G-atha, for instance, will bear out 
this statement. Thus in verse 9, Mazdah, Asa and 
Vahi.ita Manah seem to be in one line through power and 
honour, still Mazdah Ahura is given a special place by the 
prophet's addressing himself solely to him at the beginning.. 
The inverted order is observed in 29.10, where Mazdah 
Ahura, Asa and 'Vohu Manah indeed together grant 
strength and dominion ; but in the end, it is declared that 
Mazdah achieves it all us the First (Bartholomae). Whether 
this priority is one of time or extension of jurisdiction or 
any other superiority, the other Ahuras are made to act 
not only with Mazdah, but after his example. In verse 11, 
in which the covenant between Zarathustra, the Kine, and 
the Deity is sanctioned and sealed, Mazdah Ahura alone is 
finally appealed to. 

In Tasna 30.1, Zarathustra announces, as the burden 
of his sermons, the praises of Ahura, the prayers to Vohu 
Manah, and the Mantras proper for Asa (Punegar). 
The passage seems to serve a more practical, especialljr 
devotional purpose, rather than express a dogmatic tenet.. 
Ahura, in any case, is mentioned in the first place.* Vfee 
9, for once, seems to raise all the Ahuras to the rank of 
Mazdah. Such a degree of convertibUity either, is equiva-. 
lent to perfed; kathenotheism, or it is tant^orlnt to a eof. 
ordination in ftokbf Abura d'to personi- 
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fied attributes. The latter is of course the alternative to be 
adopted; needless to say that it is logically and theologi- 
cally perfectly correct. The same view will also explain 
why in verse 10, Mazdah appears enumerated between Vohu 
•Manah and Asa, a sequel rather rarely observed in the 
Gathas, or why in 31.4 Mazdah (and all the Ahuras) are 
given after Asa and before Asi and Irmaiti Though in 
verse 6, Asa and Vohu Manah function in their proper 
spheres, they do so as the agents of Mazdah Ahura and the 
increasers of his realm. To reach that is the highest aim ; 
all else is means to that end; that realm is Ahura ’s far 
excellence and all the other Ahuras are his ministers. 
Nothing new for our point is contained in 33.14, where 
Zarathustra offers himself up to Mazdah Ahura and Asa 
or in 51.20, which makes Ak, Vohu Manah, Irmaiti and 
Mazdah stand on the same level. 

The examination of the passages, which show Mazdah 
Ahura in company with other divine beings, yields the 
interesting result that he is, in a limited number of cases, 
put on the same rank with the other Ahuras, that in a 
■smaller number they are raised to his level, but that nowhere 
he is made inferior to any one of them. Thus the impres- 
sion gained from the passages, in whicli Mazdah Ahura 
appears alone and as the One First Principle, is not con- 
tradicted by those which give him other Ahuras, especially 
Vohu Manah and Asa, as companions. The fact that 
Ahura Mazdah is not only One First Principle, but THE 
FIRST PRINCIPLE, in other words, that he is not Primus 
inter .fareSfhxit the Sole’ and Sovereign First Principle, is 
amply borne out directly by numerous Gathic passages which 
speak of Mazdah Ahura ’s Independence. 

■ A more defihite profession of Mazdah Ahura’s sove- 
ielgnty than Vasna- 31.21 gives, we must not expect either in 
fhd GathEs br^ .for' the matter of that, in any literary 
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document which only contains tHe elements of a theology, 
not a ready-made system of divinity. “ Through his 
perfect sovereignty MazdaK Ahura will grant the ever- 
lasting company with Haurvatat and Ameretat, with 
Jlsathra and Vohu Manah to him who in spirit and in deed 
is his friend. ’ ’ The promise of never-ending association with 
Haurvatat and Ameretat would also seem to suggest that 
Xsathra and Vohu Manah, like Haurvatat and Ameretat, 
in reality are nothing but divine attributes. Yasna 32, 
verse 2, introduces Mazdah Ahura speaking to the tribe’s 
chieftains, naturally through XSathra which, consequently 
becomes a mere mouthpiece of Mazdah Ahura, or his 
agent. Yasna 33.4-7 contain the means and the end of 
the “Economy of Salvation ” in Zoroaster’s doctrine: it 
is clear from these verses that Mazdah Ahura is the over- 
lord, the aim and end of all that forms the code of the 
Zoroastrian reform. Even Sraosa, to be invoked as “ the 
greatest in the consummation” is only Mazdah Ahura ’s, 
therefore his agent and executor of commands only. It 
comes a little as a surprise when in the same Yasna, verse 8, 
other A haras are given, but this time Without Mazdah 
Ahura. A look however at the contents of the verse shows 
the reason for this rather exceptional omission: Vohu 
Manah, Asa, Haurvatat, and Ameretat clearly appear 
•as functionaries in their respective spheres of juris- 
diction; there was really no room for Mazdah Ahura, 
who before and after is brought in as the ruler and the 
disposer of favours and rewards in this world and the one 
to come. 

Mazdah Ahura knows no one besides Himself to circum- 
scribe His will or limit His sphere of action. He rules accord- 
ing to his own will, 43.1. When in the same Yasna, verse 11, 
Sraosa is mentioned as His, Ahura Mazdah ’s, the expression 
in a popular exposition, as the Gathie sermons were, comes 
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as near as advisable to the more accurate view that 
Sraok, like all other Ahuras, is but a personified divine 
attribute. Eeally nothing is wanting in clearness, when 
verse 16 represents the holiest spirits, such as Asa, Irmaiti 
and Vohu Manah, as Mazdah Ahura’s again. As consistent- 
ly as plainly 45.6 calls Ahura Mazdah simply the greatest 
of all, Ahuras and all besides Himself. See also 53.8. 
Zoroaster concisely designates the new religion whose mes- 
senger he is as that of Mazdah Ahura, 49.6 ; 53.2. 


According to 47.2 Mazdah Ahura is the father of 
Asa, which expresses as clear a causal as an intimate 
relation between the two. In the very next verse, Mazdah 
is the father (Bartholomae, Punegar: furtherer) of the 
Spirit who created the kine. Occasionally the grammatical 
construction by itself brings out the unique position of 
Mazdah Ahura, as compared with the other Ahuras. Thus, 
to mention only one example, in 50.1, .Mazdah Ahura is 
singled out from Asa and Vahiita Manah, in whose com- 
pany He appears, by the vocative ease, the others being in 
the ablative. Three verses later, praise and adoration 
are given to Mazdah Ahura together with Asa, Vahista 
Manah and Xiathra, but here again Mazdah Ahura is 
singled out from the rest by the direct address in the vocative. 
The exalted position of , Mazdah is hinted at in 50.11, where 
Mazdah Ahura and Asa are immediately, though not 
together, addressed, Vohu Manah being left outside. Perhaps 
this passage too conastently makes Mazdah Ahura occupy 
a position superior to all, even Asa. 51.15 asserts that 
Mazdah Ahura obtained as the first the reward of the 
Magavan in the House of Praise, Garodemana, which is as 
much as to say it is owned by him. To please Mazdah, 
to praise , and wordiip Him is the a and m of the religion 
whose prophet is Zarathustraj and whose founder is Ahura. 
Maasdah Himself : this is' stated in 53.2. 
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After siieli definite statements there was not much 
danger in addressing prayers to Mazdah Ahura and Asa^ 
50.8; or in saying that moral works and physical pheno- 
mena are in honour of the same two, or when in the mar- 
riage sermon in 53.3, Zarathustra exhorted his youngest 
daughter in the popular strain. There can indeed be little 
doubt that Mazdah Ahura is in the physical and metaphy- 
sical, as well as in the religious and the moral order, the 
Independent and therefore Highest Principle- Not one, not 
even the highest and most perfect Ahura, Asa, who is 
oftenest mentioned together with Mazdah Ahura, whose 
councillor and right hand he is in executing orders, does by 
nature or function equal Mazdah Ahura. It is therefore 
not correct to say that Zoroastrianism is philosophically 
dualistie, theologically monotheistic. 

The Gathas do not seem to go beyond statements about 
the Unicity and Independence of Mazdah Ahura, Other 
attributes of the nature of God, the First Principle, are not 
explicitly stated. Prom uni city and independence, however, 
other attributes may be inferred, and it has to be admitted 
that the Gathas do not contain any pronouncement which 
would go against these conclusions. Thus the Gathas 
yield a negative argument that the idea of God, as conceiv- 
ed by Zarathustra, was not excluding divine attributes 
which a more subtle theology would demand and develop. 
-Zarathu Straps silence on these deeper speculative points is 
explicable; he had to teach first the elements of a reform to 
an audience, neither always very fit nor willing to hear a 
message, which meant for them that they often enough had 
to burn what they had adored so far, and to adore what 
they had burnt hitherto. Moreover, the Gathas, even if we 
had them in a textually much more perfect condition, are 
^fragments, and no more, of Zarathustra^s preadiing. The 
text, as it stands, presupposes a ^fuller: ' explanation of 
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certain points, evidentiy given before. Still, not a single, 
one of the attributes of God ’s nature cannot easily be deduced 
from the facts actually given by the Gathas. 

The self-existence, to start with, follows directly from 
the independence. It is however remarkable that Zoroas- 
ter did not bring out this attribute directly. For^T^cl^ 
which in the original etymological meaning is self -existent, 
is a fairly common epithet of more than one Vedic deity. 
It is not unlikely that the idea of self-existence, 

Was already a property of the Indo-Iranian period. If so, 
there is good reason to assume that it was contained in 
pre-Zoroastrian Iranian belief, just before the reform. 
But this may have been the very reason why Zarathustra 
studiously avoided to mention it expressly. Infinity does 
not seem to be imentioned directly or indirectly. This 
may be explained on the ground that the Zoroastrian idea 
of the divinity is much more moral and ethical than 
physical or metaphysical, because according to his indivi- 
dual purquestions of final right and wrong, good and bad 
were foremost in his mind. It was then as practical as it 
was logical on the reformer’s part to invest Mazdah Ahura 
with right and goodness in a supreme degree. Yet Zoro- 
aster s idea of God take^ note of infinity as well : nothing 
prevents us from taking Haurvatat as Divine Entirety, 
which is the positive equivalent for the negative Infinity. 
This of course supposes that the Ahuras are taken as 
personified divine attributes. 

Prom Haurvatat there is but a short step to Omnipre- 
sence. This attribute was tacitly given to Mazdah Ahura, 
to judge from the Omniscience and his all-comprehensive 
Eule, which not even the worst follower of Druj can escape 
■or diake off in the end. On a better grounding than Infinity 
rests the Eternity of Mazdah Ahura. It is definitely- 
stated that he gives life in eternal bliss, 53.1. Not only 
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p3fesent and future are embraced by Mazclah^^ eternity^ 
but tlie past as well His eternity is tberefore absolute, 
without beginning and end. Because he knows everything 
that is, will be, and was, His existence is presupposed by 
His knowledge, as nobody else could have taught Mazdalx 
Ahura. The second life, the reward, is unchangeable, and 
this suggests that Mazdah Ahura, the author of that life, is 
immutable Himself. 

The enquiry so far has led to a monotheism taught by 
the Githas. Even those who saw Dualism in Zoroaste/s 
system have never accused it of being monistic, denying 
either the existence of God, or identifying God and the 
World. God is one according to the Qathas, and the World 
with all it contains is His creation and realm. The next 
question is whether Zoroastrian monotheism is personal or 
impei'sonal 

III. PeESOH OB POWEB. 

Person, as we take it, is a complete, individnal, reason- 
able Being, either wholly immaterial^spiritual, or composed 
and consisting of body and soul, but in any case being en- 
dowed with intellect and will, self-conscious. NowherCji it 
seems, do the Gathas attribute a body or merely material 
actions to Mazdah Ahnra, though they nowhere state in 
plain words that He is a pure spirit either. True enough, 
Mazdah Ahura acts in human fashion, sees, disposes, re- 
’ wards, and punishes, but this is only an adaptation to the 
hearer, such as every religious document, even those pro- 
fessing a Pure Spirit as the Highest Principle, have to 
' resort to. The mode of expression is taken from human 
actions, which are of course both material and immaterial. 
The Gathic data about this point are so scanty that it is 
much easier to say and prove what Mazdah Ahura is not, than 
what he is. He is certainly not a pure body, as passages 
like ‘‘ Teach me through thy Spirit flatly vcohtradict sucK 
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an assumption. Again sucli passages as 34.2. 45.10, 
■according to wMch worship is offered or due to Mazdah 
Ahura, or 34.3, which enjoins sacrifice to be offered up to 
Him, do of course not impair the spiritual nature of Mazdah 
Ahura, but implicitly they assert his personality without 
■ambiguity. 


From the Uni city and Sovereignty, shown above, 
ffollow the Individuality and Self-eontainedness or Com- 
pleteness as a person of Ahura Mazdah. Intellect in its 
various aspects and functions as well as will and power are 
■so clearly attributed by the Gathas to Mazdah Ahura that 
■his nature as a rational Being is beyon( I doubt. Eight at 
■the beginning, Yasna 28.5 speaks o'f obedience to his 
Omniscience (Punegar), and Zarathustra, is convinced that 
he is heard through Mazdah Ahura ’s Omniscience, 28.7. 
He, Mazdah, is the “ discerner” between the deeds of men 
■•and demons, past and present, according to 29.4, which 
implies that he reads the heart and penetrates from outer 
works into inner motives. For this reason both the soul 
of the Primeval Bull and that of the Pregnant Cow 
(Punegar .-the propelled universe), beseech Mazdah Ahura 
that woe may not betide the pious agriculturist from the 
followers of DruJ, 29.5. Because Mazdah Ahura knows 
through introspection, his knowledge is wi der than that of 
Asa, 29.6. The object of Mazdah ’s knowledge is limited 
neither by the intrinsic nature of the thing to be known, 
^or by external circumstances, such as time, as he knows 
..■tvhat is to be and what not, 31.5. The knowledge of un- 
iinown nnd future things is attributed to Mazdah Ahura 
an 31.16, too. ,, It . is fit and proper that such a comprehen- 
■,fiive mind shoulc^ plan the spaces, i.e., conceive in his mind 
v^e *2i^®Ation,,pf the„universe, 31.7. ;Not only is Mazdah 
s ■ kno'wledge f^al^-ctHnprelnindiug estensiv^iy and 
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source, and hence we have “ the spirit of Gens Tusan was 
thy wisdom/’ 3L9, ■ 

Mazdah Aliiira observes with a glittering eye the fates 
meted out to evil-doers, as they are deserved by them, and 
perceives it all through Asa, 31.13, One should rather 
expect Vohu Manah in the place of Asa here. It appears 
all quite nstural, however, when Asa’s character as Truth 
and Councillor of Mazdali is taken into consideration. In 
32.6 Ahura Mazdah is said to know everybody’s merit and 
to remember it through Vahiita Manah. In the verse 
immediately following, it is simply stated that Mazdah 
Ahura knows the end of wicked deeds, the pouring out of 
the glowing metal. “Thy spirit is to be brought about by 
Vahista Manah” is Zarathustra’s earnest prayer in 33.9. 

Mazdah Ahura’s intellectual power is so prominent 
that he is held up as the archetype of those who know : 43.3 
speaks of him as “ knowing and holy like Thee, 0 
Mazdah”; 45.3 gives him simply as “the knowing Mazdal/^ 
and according to 48.2 Ahura Mazdah is the knowing one 
par excellence, knowing as He does the future- Owing to 
his knowledge, Mazdah may well be considered as “ the 
teacher of good-mindedness”, 31.17. He teaches through Asa 
the possession of the Good Spirit. From him agriculture 
is to be learnt, i.e., he is the real author of, and the authority 
for, the economical reform which goes hand in hand with 
the religious renovation preached by Zarathukra, and is as 
■ integral a part of his message as the dogmatic teaching, 
wS3.6. In line, doctrine, good action, as well as its sanction 
« c^me from Mazdah Ahura, 34.15. Through his wisdom 
Mazdah Ahura taught Zarathustra the best, 45.6. In 48.3 it 
is asserted that the well-meaning Ahura teaches through Asa 
the best doctrine. And towards the end of the Gatfaic dis- 
’Courses it is stated categorically that Mazdah Ahura is the 
‘„first teach^; 53k3.' , _ -4#/ 
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It is then no presumption on the part of Mazrlah Ahura 
when in 43.10 He offers to answer any question which 
Zarathustra might care to put. The offer is not made light- 
heartedly, for Zarathustra’s question is like the question 
of the mighty ones. The questionnaire put before Mazdah 
is contained in 44.1-19, each verse starting with the for- 
mula; That I ask thee”. The queries, which in most 
cases are merely rhetorical questions as they imply the 
answer, are not too logically arranged, but they cover a 
wide field or points of importance and interest, general 
and individual, spiritual and material, this life and the 
next, cosmology, cult, but especially the fate of the reform’ 
and events at the final reckoning. The first question, in 1, 
is about prayer, how it should be addressed to “ one like 
Thee, Mazdah Ahura”. This is a remarkable passage, 
which puts prayer foremost among all the interests that 
moved Zarathustra’s heart, and brings out Mazdtih 
Ahura ’s nature as an intellectual and personal Being, 
prayer not being addressed to anyone else. The second 
question jumps over work end struggle in this life and 
is concerned with the reward in “the best extistence”. 
This is a clever psychological and pedagogical device to 
console and strengthen himself and his followers in the 
trials of this life. 

Mazdah Ahura being the creator and ruler of the 
world, he is fitly asked by Zarathustra about the creation 
and the order of the macrocosm, 3, the kingdoms and 
powers of nature in particular, 4. He asks further about 
the author of alternating night and day, the basis for 
the division between work and rest, about the maker of 
morning, noon and night, which remind men of his duties, 
44.5. Mazdah Ahura is aptly credited with the wise con- 
nection between brute nature and intellectual man, so- 
that the former may be a fit dwelling place for the latter • 
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and an occasion for fulfilling his higher and lower 
duties. Only to those who are ignorant of the mentality 
of even the greatest of mortals, and are not aware of 
the ups and downs of those who have achieved the 
greatest deeds, often enough in spite of themselves, so 
to say, the next question may sound like a surprise. 
Zarathu|tra enquires about the truth of Ms own teaching and 
the sanetion put upon it by Ahura Mazdah. If the question 
was put in a moment of depression it serves in reality as an 
appeal to Mazdah Ahura made by the preacher, and comes 
to a calling in of Mazdah as a witness for both the truth of 
his teaching and the f ulfilment of reward and punishment. 
Verse 7 takes up the subject mentioned in 1, and extends 
the query to the social order, by asking who made the son 
paying obedience and respect to his father? By putting 
in verse 8 a question about his (Zoroaster’s) own capability, 
perseverance and reward, Zarathuitra aknowledges Mazdah 
as one who searches heart and kidneys, knows not only 
our future, but even ourselves better than we do. If the 
next verse forms the topic of a renewed enquiry, it only 
shows that Zarathustra was by no means self-confident, 
that he, like many of those who taught others, did not at 
all feel sure about themselves. This assuranee, so badly 
needed, could only be given by Mazdah Ahura, because he 
alone had knowledge both of the preacher and his work, 
and his glance alone would be cast into the future. 

All the following questions, with the exception of that 
contained in the last verse of the Gathas, turn some way or 
other on the Reform. Mazdah therefore as the real author 
of the reform, is credited with a knowledge hidden to every 
human eye and mind. First (in 10) “ Will the new creed 
not only be’ accepted, but observed as well?’’ forms the 
burden of the next anxious question. In other words, will * 
Zarathustra’s mission be a success or a failure? Conside- 
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ring the slow process, rarely eomplate, of work, like that 
'With which 2aratlmstra found himself entrusted, such a 
question is as natural as important. Moreover will those who 
accept the new teaching be pious ? 11. Or will they be as 
bad or worse than those who were never touched by the 
reform, and therefore a standing discredit to it ? Again a 
question to be answered only by one who reads the souls and 
the future, such as Mazdah Ahura. Some insight into the 
hearts is necessary also for the spiritual teacher, if he is 
not to waste the doctrine as well as his energy and time 
uselessly. For this reason Zarathustra asks in 12 for 
'discernment between spirits and intentions, a favour which 
only Mazdah Ahura can grant, as he alone possesses it of 
His own. Because of Mazdah it is said that He will 
distinguish between the wise and the foolish, 46.17. 

Keforms in religious matters will touch material inte- 
rests, as they take hold of the whole man, body and soul, in 
his private and public life, duties and rights. Even if Zara- 
thukra’s teaching had been less pronouncedly an economic 
reform than it actually was, he could not have helped to 
further and to thwart material interests, just as he could 
not have avoided altogether political means, such as alli- 
ances, to gain his end. In fact, the task put upon Zoro- 
aster’s shoulder was a complicated one, and he must have 
felt the burden the more the less he found the occupation 
with material problems and matters to his taste. The 
prayer for following the right procedure in order to get 
rid of the followers of Druj comes quite natural from Zoro- 
aster s lips. . It is only Mazdah Ahura who can give a com- 
petent reply, he alone being able to fathom the wickedness 
of the fiend and his followers. But even being shown the 
right way, in which to overcome the arch-enemy, the prea- 
; -Cher was by no means certain whether he , himself would 
have.the necessary prudence and patience to put the advice 
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into practice and follow the inspiration of Mazdah so as to 
bring about the downfall of Druj audits associates. This 
being a question as important as impossible to be answered 
by merely human wisdom, it is put in 44.14 to Mazdah 
Ahura, implying that his knowledge is superhuman. 

The same imxiety is brought out by tlie following query : 
“Will Zarathustra be drawn into the turmoil when the two 
hostile powers meet!” One may hear through these words 
the weariness of the preacher, who would have been happy 
in meditating on the message, he was convinced he had receiv- 
ed from above, and in conveying it to others for their wel- 
fare. But the message had to be given in the face of a hos- 
tile power, deadly opposed to it and determined to fight it 
tooth and nail, preventing its acceptance and spread step by 
step. Hence the anxious question, “ Shall Zarathukra be 
caught in the maelstrom when the two warring powers and 
principles will meet to fight out the question whether Truth 
or Falsehood, Bight or Wrong, Virtue or Vice is to pre- 
vail, whether the Iranian world is to be a kingdom of 
Heaven of the Good Spirit or a kingdom of Hell of the 
Bad Spirit.” Again, only Mazdah Ahura can give the 
answer. For he alone knows where final victory will lie. 

From a merely human point of view the odds were so. 
great that Zarathustra found himself driven to ask for a 
potent, victorious Protector and Judge of his own 'follo- 
wers, 44.16. See also 46.7. He even ventures to ask for 
a vision showing him the Arbiter (16). Needless to say, this 
request can have a meaning only if Mazdah Ahura possesses 
full knowledge of things hidden to everybody else, and 
has the means so to show the supernatural truth as ta- 
remove all doubt and anxiety from the mind of Zoroaster. 
It looks like a refrain when in 17 the simple question is put 
again : “ ShMl I succeed or fail ?” a repetition betraying 
the harraSserd iOul of the teaeher,ii lt wdtfi#‘b0'*nnd|5i^ti!ag- 
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the motives of Zarathuitra if we were to measure them 
only by.the question immediately put after, concerning the 
reward here through his own material prosperity, and 
(hereafter) also through immortality, 18. And it would be 
nothing but derogatory to the teaching of Zarathustra 
and to himself that he had been toiling a lifetime, calling 
upon God as a witness for his message, stirring the nation 
to its depths, risking civil war merely for ten steeds, a 
stallion and a camel, to which immortality is added, as it 
would seem, only as an after-thought ? The meaning of 
this question, which of course amounts in Zarathustra’s 
mind to a positive assurance : these things imply a sanction 
of his doctrine and work, the material prosperity asked for 
being a witness for the soundness of the economical reform 
and a token of greater things as a reward in store for the 
other life. The last verse of tlie questionnaire is rather 
loosely connected with the rest, though it shows the same 
outward form. It concerns the general ethical question 
of the punishment of him who refuses to pay wages due. 
Yet it may serve as a proof for the omniscience of Mazdah 
Ahura, as nobody else can tell what immediate punishment 
may be meted out in this life to one guilty of such a sin. 

The questions asked in Yasna 44 subject Mazdah 
Ahura’s knowledge to such a rigorous test that only all- 
knowingness can stand it. Still the fictitious examination 
which Mazdah has to undergo before Zarathustra concerns 
only individual objects of knowledge, though certainly 
recondite and detailed enough. Nowhere is the doctrine of 
Mazdah Ahura’s omniscience clearly pronounced, it is 
merely implied. But already in the following Yasna, 45.4, 
Maadah Ahura is credited in so many words with knowing 
everything, when it is stated that the all-perceiving Ahura 
is not to be deceived. In 48.3 Mazdah is addressed as one 
- who knpws the secret sayings and truths through the mental 
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power of Vbhu Manah, which comes to this that all super- 
human knowledge is to be found in Mazdah Ahnra. 

In the face of ever new obstacles and amidst unceasing 
trials Zarathustra did, even after having had an assurance 
by a vision, not less lose courage again and again than 
any other struggling mortal, whose despondency may 
border on despair, the more he is convinced of the greatness 
of his task, the keener he feels the responsibility, and the 
more he sees the small results so far achieved. Hence the 
iterated inquiry about certain important points concerning 
his mission, 48.8-9, a care which accompanies Zarathustra 
almost right up to the end of his recorded teaching, 51. 
11. Well knowing that his work is but half, or less than 
half, done, unless he finds a willing ear with the higher 
classes, he does not hesitate to ask Mazdah Ahura whether 
his teaching will succeed with them, 40.10-11. Similarly 
in 44.18 he inquires once more whether pastoral and agri- 
cultural prosperity in fulfilment of Mazdah’s promises will 
be enjoyed. It was a source of consolation and renewed 
energy when he told his hearers, and not less himself, 
that Mazdah Ahura has the surest knowledge. And his 
> confidence must have been regained when he thought that 
Mazdah in person said to him: “When they who, among' 
all those many that see the sun, live up to Eight, are in the 
vserutiny and manifestation, I shall lead them into the 
mansion of the prudent, i.e., the faithful and pious ones.” 
,;Mazdah Ahura has together with Asa thought out the paths 
■of Vohu Manah (15.16) ; those paths surely lead to paradise 
■which is reached by the hints and helps of Mazdah Ahura. 
Jlelying on Mazdah Ahura ’s all-embracing knowledge, 
:Zarathustra’s conviction in his teaching and his work is 
confirmed and appears coupled with that hope without 
which no hard and taxing work, whether big or small, has 
■*eyer been achieved. The fact that Zarathustra may have 
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faltered, but did not fail, is due to liis belief in the all- 
perceiving Ahiira, who is not to be deceived, 45.3. 

Turning to the enquiry into the will of Ahura Mazdah 
the problems of supreme, from outside unrestricted will, 
of the freedom cf‘ will, of antecedent and actual help or 
providence and assistance in particular eases asked for, 
meet us. All these attributes of the will are necessary in 
a supreme divine personality. For all of these, in a more 
or less pronounced degree, there are data to be found in 
the Gathas. Naturally, Mazdah Ahura ’s will being the 
absolute rule for goodness and virtue, he is emphatically 
declared to be holy. Whatever conforms to his will is right 
and good, whatever goes against it is wrong and bad. This 
characteristic of holiness is so prominent that it cannot 
but strike even a superficial reader of the Gathas. 

A comparison with other supreme deities of the Indo- 
European family clearly marks off Mazdah Ahura from 
the rest, whose moral side is far less developed. If the 
attribute of sanctity is given to them at all, it is found in 
none of them with such emphasis, purity and consistency, . 
as in the, Iranian deity, whose prophet Zoroaster was. In 
this respect his doctrine approaches the Semitic conception 
of God, and it is a point in which the hand of the reformer 
is clearly to be seen. 

The fight between good and bad was not only one of 
principles, to be settled in sermons and disputations, but 
a concrete strife, in which the warring parties bodily 
represented the maxims either according to, or against, , 
Mazdah Ahura 's will; Thus the prophet prays in the first 
Gatha, 2S.4, for» assistance to overcome the enmities of the 
enemy. Itineed not cause afiy surprise that just in points, 
of justice and goodnessj in general} Asa appears associated 
with Mazdah Ahura;' though not s as his equal, as the text 
shows again and againl but as the agent and instrument of.’ 
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Mazdali. Asa is gained according to the first laws of 
Ahura, 46.15, and to mention one individual instance, 
Zoroaster avers that A sa was obtained by Frasaostra 
Hvogva through Mazdah Ahui’a, 51.17. In the light of 
these passages statements like the following have to be 
taken: “ Mazdah is in accord, with Asa,” in 28.8. Bat 
Mazdah knows best the working of the bad principle in the 
past and even in 'the future, He ultimately decides between 
good and bad, 29.4. 

It is Mazd-ih's realm, constituted through Vohu 
Manah, for which Zarethustra asks. This is nothing else 
but the rule of goodne.ss and virtue, 31.6, and that re.i!m 
is even to be exalted by Mazdih Ahura himself, 31.7. 
Emphatie-ally it is .said in 9: “ riiine (Mazdah ’s) was 
Armairi,” which maybe taken as personified piety and 
devotion. Only two verses later, it is given that Mjizdah 
Ahura is the author of religious rites. Concerning the 
importance attached to e.xternal forms of religion as a cor- 
rect manifestation of the true inner spirit, this statement 
should not be underrated. Mazdah Ahura’s sanctity 
penetrates these rites, just as bis sanctity claims them. It 
is a matter of course that the decision between right and 
wrong can only lie with Ahura and Asa, 32.6; Ahura will 
separate'the pious from the wicked, 8. It must have been 
a source of embarrassment in more than one way, that 
heretical teaching and doing went on apparently un- 
checked, as if there were no Zarathustra to preach, nor a 
Mazdah Ahura to shield him and to further his doctrine. 
Hence Zoroaster’s complaint about heretical teachers in 
32.9. Such an appeal to him, who had sent Zarathukra, 
in a point that touched himself immediately was obvious ; 
but the appeal to Mazdah in moral matters in general is 
quite frequent: it is made in 32.13; 33,3 j 34.9; 45,11; 
46.4,5,8,18.- ‘ ■ • 
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Sanctity is not an adventitious quality of Ahura 
Mazdah, but an essential attribute. For it is settled that 
those who commit the most wicked deeds should be called 
favourites of the Daevas, who swerve from good thinki ng, 
and separate themselves from Mazdah Ahura’s will and 
from the sacred Eight, 33.4, Hence also the intrinsic, 
unvarying opposition to Druj. Wherever a follower of Druj 
is found he is a standing reproach to Zarathustra and a 
mockery to Mazdah Ahura, as he is a triumph for Druj. 
For this reason, every follower of Druj has to make a con- 
vert, that from one end to the other of the Iranian fold, 
there may be acknowledged and practised the new doctrine 
with its purer concept of God and better life of Man, 33.2. 
It was of paramount importance to Zarathukra to be 
fully equipped with a correct knowledge of Mazdah Ahura, 
His will and the form of worship by which to Jipproaeh Him. 
Thus in 34.12-13, Zarathukra appears anxious to hear the 
law, the praise and prayer of Mazdah Ahura. Evidently, 
to Zarathukra, Mazdah Ahura was the fountain-head of 
sanctity, as he understood it. In 43.3 Mazdah Ahura is 
said to be holy; in the following verse, Mazdah is holy in 
his sanction of the moral law ; in 5 and 6 Mazdah ’s sanctity 
is found both in creation and sanction. The simple state- 
ment about Mazdah’s sanctity is repeated in 48.3. 

Clearly, no attribute of Mazdah Ahura made such an 
impression on His prophet as sanctity did. This is shown 
iin Yasna 43, where a series of spiritual experiences is 
given in which Mazdah’s holiness was realised. It seems, 
this realisation was more of the nature of a conclusion 
than of a vision, because they all occurred in consequence' 
■ of some spiritual intercourse, neither directly concerning 
Mazdah’s holiness, nor in communion face to face with 
Ahura Mazdah, but simply as the logical result of some 
occasions in Zaratbustra’s life. For the first time, Mazdah’s. 
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lioliness was recognised on the day of Zoroaster’s examina- 
tion by Vohu Manali, the object of which was to find out 
who and whose he was, 43.7. The second time, Zarathugtra 
had a special light on the sanctity of Mazdah, when he was 
asked for whom he would decide, 9. Less surprising came 
this experience during the first instruction, 10, or when 
YohuManah enquired after the object of Zax^athustra’s 
desire, 13. For the last time, as far as the Gathic record 
goes, the sanctity of Mazdah impressed itself upon Zara- 
thustra with the same vividness as before when Tusnamaiti 
taught him- 

Zarathustra adduces as a motive for the acceptance of 
his teaching the sanctity of Mazdah Ahura, according to 
which the sanction will be exercised, which is necessary to 
enforce Mazdah’s will both in favour of the good and in 
punisliment of the evil-doers. In fact, the motive of 
reward appears rather strongly emphasised in the Gathas. 
This is perhaps at the cost of other, higher motives, but 
probably the strongest motive for Zoroaster’s audience, and 
in any ease a motive which the unbending, unalterable will 
to see good done and bad avoided could not omit. Yasna 
31 is remarkably emphatic in bringing home that sanction, 
beyond which there is no appeal, lies with Mazdah Ahura : 
verse 13 has it that sanction comes from Ahura through 
Asa ; verses 14-16 that sanction is enacted by Ahura, simi- 
larly 33.13. In 33. 11 sanction is imposed by Mazdah 
Ahura and other Ahuras. It is the sanction for the 
virtuous and faithful which is mentioned in 32.1, that 
speaks of the Joy (Punegar, Bartliolomae: Beatitude) of 
Mazdah Ahura. By 34.3 an assurance is given that the 
fruit of the wise i s safe with Mazdah and the Ahuras. 
Sanction for the good works is mentioned in 51*21, where 
it is nothing less than the kingdom of Ahura; cp. 53.4. , 
Reward and good teaching are from Mazdah Ahtira, 34,14; 
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the reward will be meted out through Asa and the Holiest 
Spirit, Speniita Mainyu, 43.2. Reward is held out in 46.10, 
and 47.1,. where it is specified as prosperity and immorta- 
lity, cp. 5,6. At the consummation of things Mazdah 
Ahura will see that the good ones do not miss the reward 
due, as he is to help them, 46.12 ; for he is an inereaser of 
the kingdom, and Mazdah’s kingdoms contain all rewards, 
51.4. 

Mazdah Ahura exercises justice towards the good, the 
bad, and those who pendulate between both, but are neither 
wholly, i.e., the undecided ones, 33.1. An elementary rule 
in spiritual administration is alluded to in 32.8, which 
makes Mazdah Ahura separate the pious from the wicked. 
As a deterrent punishment is threatened to seducers, 32.11. 
The reward is dependent on the knowledge of Mazdah 
Ahura through Asa, 45.8 ; 51.2 makes the reward simply 
depend on Mazdah Ahura, who grants His kingdom to him 
who fulfils Mazdah’s will, 6, because Mazdah disposes of 
fates and rewards through his kingdom, 45.7. By fire, he 
will distribute the fulfilment of their claims to the two 
parties, 46.2 ; since all sanction is through Mazdah Ahura, 
and the fire has its strength through Asa, 34.4. The latter 
clause seems to signify that fire will not burn those who 
live according to Asa, but will scorch those who despise 
Mazdah Ahura’s laws and commandments. As in all times, 
then too, some pious people seemed to have fared badly 
'from a worldly point of view, the wicked ones on the other 
hand were seen to prosper, hence a sign was necessary for 
the certainty of the final sanction by fire and molten metal : 
that sign of confirmation is asked for in 51.9. 

A further proof for the personal monotheism of the 
Gathas lies in this that they conceive the world, its exis- 
tence and order as the creation of Mazdah Ahura, and cre- 
with the sovereign rule of the universe. This of 
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eoDrse supposes in Mazdah Omnipotence as the necessary 
correlate. There is really nothing, not even the highest 
Aliura or, as will be seen later, even the Principle of Evil, 
outside the producing and sustaining power of Mazdah 
Ahiira. Whether 28.7 is rendered so as to attribute royalty 
(Bartholomae) or Omnipotence (Punegar) to Mazdah, there 
is no doubt that the supreme and ultimited power, inclu- 
ding that of creation, is ascribed to Mazdah. The gift of 
Yohu Manah is from Mazdah Ahura, 28*8. The destiny of 
the First Life is put in his hands, 28.11. Mazdah creates 
the factors essential for the reform of Zarathustra on the 
economical side, soil., the theory, which is implied by ‘‘ the 
“ Word about the Pat^\ and the practical result, suggested 
by '’‘the Milk for those who seek Pood’’, 29.7. A fine 
gradation in Alazdali Aliura’s creative power is seen in 31.7, 
8, 10. First, it is said, He planned the spaces and created 
Asa; then it is clearly stated again, as if to emphasise it, 
that Mazdah Ahura created Asa, and it is added that He is 
the father of Vohu Manah. Moreover He is the lord over 
the actions of life. Finally, it sounds like a clincher, exclud- 
ing further discussion, when in 31.10 it is averred that Maz- 
dah Ahura is the creator of the material and immaterial, 
the animate and inanimate beings, ■ 

Individual instances of the exercise and manifestation 
of Mazdah Ahura’s creative power are mentioned through- 
out the Gathas. He creates the First Individualities, 46.6 ; 
at the creation of the First Life he made the plants grow, 
48.6, How well Zarathustra had grasped the nature of 
'Man can be seen from his assertion that Mazdah Ahura is 
the creator of the mental power, 50.6. The context 
■seems to suggest that even the Ahuras are comprised 
in this creative production by Mazdah, . a conclusion 
which is of course confirmed in direct words as regards 
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Kumanity, 50.11. A whole string of products of creation 
not in a very logical order — is given by 51.7, where kine, 
water, plants, immortality and prosperity, strength, and 
lasting existence are enumerated. According to 53.9 Maz- 
dah Aliura has the power to create the right order. It is 
evident, Mazdah Ahura is more than a demiourgos ; the uni- 
verse in its existence and maintenance depends on Mazdah 
Ahura, who consequently is omnipresent. 

Tlie way in which Mazdah Ahura is said to dispose of 
His gifts is a further proof of His personal sovereignty. 
These gifts are of a material and spiritual nature, belong- 
ing to this world and the other. Zarathustra expects last- 
ing support in his work, 28.6, so that he may find a willing 
ear with his audience, 7. For all the benefits are distributed 
by Mazdah AKura, 33-10, hence the prayer for gift.s, 12, as 
Mazdah AHura not only grants everything, but the grace 
to attain it as well, 34.1. In fact, all the good comes 
through Mazdah Ahura,. 34.11. Even a definite grace may 
be asked for as in 49.8, where a certain reward is expected 
from Mazdah Ahura. It illustrates well both the relation 
between Mazdah Ahura and Asa and the fact that the 
former is the source of every gift hoped and asked for. when 
towards the end of the Gathie teaching, Asa again is sup- 
posed to be obtained through Mazdah Ahura, 51.17. Not 
only does Mazdah possess all the good to make Zarathustra’s 
followers happy and requite them with an adequate 
reward, He is quite free in the distribution of his boons so 
that no other power can interfere with His disposition and 
execution. 

There is no fate either behind Mazdah Ahura, the 
giver, or behind his devotee, nor a determination through 
other people’s merits or demerits, which could prevent the 
free action of Mazdah Ahura in dealing with man, and 
bestowing, his graces on whomsoever he ehoses. It is there- 
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fore a merely rhetorical question when in 34.5 it is asked : 

Ha¥e Mazdali Aliura and. the Ahuras, Asa and/Voliii 
Manahj tlie power to protect your poor one who Has renoun- 
ced all other help from men or daevas? For the answer is- 
giveii immediately in 6. that they have indeed the power. 
As He is the most powerful (Bartholomae, Punegar : benefi- 
cent) Mazdah Ahura, He has power over the actions of life,. 
31.S, and he has power over any one threatening ruin to 
Zarathustra, 32.16. Zarathukra wants to know Mazdah 
Ahura as a strong one (in his sanction), 43.4 Nobody can 
force Mazdah iAhura and Asa to fulfil a wish, 43.13, 
anymore than not to fulfil it, since His, Mazdah 'S, is a 
sovereign power, 14. It will be a small thing for Mazdah 
Ahurahs power to introduce agriculture, 45.9. Nobody who 
has followed liis law need fear, for Mazdah Ahura is most 
powerful to procure the reward due, 46.19, as the end is in 
His hands, 46.3, and He is powerful enough to put down 
any one who threatens Zarathustra ruin, 32.16. Thus Zara- 
tliufca invokes Asa and Mazdah to come with Ada to the 
rescue against Baiidva, who always ‘has proved to be the 
greatest obstacle, 49.1. With confidence Zarathuitra will 
raise his hands in time of need and distress to Mazdah Ahura 
and Asa, in set speech and in free inspired appeal as the, 
heart suggests, 50.8, because the souls of the Asa followers, 
tlieir faith and other virtues are committed to the care of the 
very mighty Ahura, 49. 10. 

These are the data which the Gathas contain about the 
power of Mazdah Ahura, Tlie idea of creation by Him is 
expressed with such a remarkable definiteness that creation 
alone would be a sufficient reason to look upon Ahura 
Mazdah as the sole and supreme lord of the universe," the ^ 
first and final principle to which everything that ^ ^ists As 
pointing. The order observed in the universe famishes “ 
ample evidence fropa nature to form; ,Jihe^ argument., from. 


. 
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Design, which leads a thinking, unbiassed mind from Nature 
to Nature's God, who according to the very argument from 
Design must be one. The power of Mazdah Ahiira is no 
less sovereign in giving graces of a moral and spiritual 
character, which He distributes according to His will 
Finally, the supreme, unhindered, and never ending power 
directly attributed to Mazdah Ahura leaves no doubt that 
Zarathustra vested Mazdah Ahura with the attribute of 
Omnipotence which fits only the One God. 

The description of Mazdah Ahura in the Gathas gives 
such attributes both of his nature and action as can only be 
looked for in one God. The text of the Gathas therefore 
contains the proof that Zarathustra's reform Avas monotheis- 
tic. How could then the wide-spread opinion arise that 
Zoroastrianism is Dualism? To arrive at a solution of this 
question it will be necessary, in the first place, to define 
Dualism. Dualism in the older sense of the term is a 
philosophical and theological system which assumes two 
equal but contrary principles as supreme. Both the Prin- 
ciples, whose opposition may be moral or physical, must in 
Dualism be clad with all the attributes of the highest 
Principle. This is of course a logical impossibility w'hich 
we cannot believe to have been overlooked by Zarathustra. 
The Gatha text, as will be shown below, does not warrant 
the assumption of two absolutely equal Principles, one 
good and the other bad. Prom this it follows that it is 
historically wrong to call Zoroastrianism Dualism, at any 
rate as far as it ii based on the Gathas. 

The nature of Zarathustra 's doctrine about God was 
well put by Dr* West when he said: *‘If it be necessary 
for a dualism that the evil spirit be omnipresent, omniscient, 
almighty, or eternal, then is the Parsee religion no dualism". 
To the same effect is Dr^ Hang's statement: ‘‘A separate evil 
of- equal' 'power' with AhUra Mazda, afid alwa^i'ojpp'd-' 
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sed to him, is entirely foreign to Zarathnitra’s theology/^ 
Blit the following statement of the same scholar is really 
unacceptable : — “ The opinion so generally entertained now 
that Zarathnstra was preaching a Dualism, that is to say, the 
idea of two original independent spirits, one good and the 
other bad, utterly- distinct from each other — is owing to a 
confusion of his philosophy with Ms theology.’^ If this 
means that Zoroaster’s philosophy does teach dualism and 
Ms theology does not, then Zarathustra would have to be 
vindicated from such an inconsistency. For one and the 
same system of thought cannot logically at one stage pro- 
pound one view and at another quite a contrary or contra- 
dictory View. But if the writer intendedto say that the one 
Supreme Principle is the origin of two Lower or Secondary 
Principles, opposite in nature and action, the one good and 
other bad, then Hang’s view is to be accepted. But that 
does not involve an opposition and contradiction between 
Zoroaster’s philosophy and theology, provided they are 
correctly conceived. Zoroaster’s doctrine either is dualistic 
or is not: a different aspect on the part of the enquirer 
• cannot carry a eontradiction into the object itself. 

The sources as well as a 'priori evidence are against 
the assumption of Dualism in Mazdayasnism whether we 
take it as a system of philosophy or of theology. Mazdah 
Ahura is the One Supreme Principle both from a philoso- 
phical and theological view ; and the antagonism between 
good and bad is a problem that concerns both philosophy 
and theology. In fact the whole vexed question whether 
Zoroastrianism is Monotheism or Dualism is nothing but 
the question in which way Zarathnstra had explained the 
presence of Evil, its action and apparent success in the 
-struggle with Good, a problem as undeniable as unpleasant. 
For there was the alternative between the assumption of 
an independent Evil First Principle>, tlie:;qame in all as the 
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equally independent First Good Principle, except its. 
antagonism to the latter, and the assumption of the crea- 
tion of the Principle of Evil by Mazdali Ahura or its 
emanation from him. The latter alternative would 
safeguard Mazdah Ahura 's sovereignty and absolute inde- 
pendence, but would make Him indirectly responsible for 
the evil in the world, which seems to go against His sanctity. 
Yet Zarathustra decided for this latter alternative, to 
avoid evidently every suspicion and sliacle of polytheism. 

It is one of the vagaries of the history of learning that 
Zarathustra ’s reform, whose raison cVUre was the super- 
session of a degraded polytheism, should for millenniums 
have been taken as the typo of dualism, being in reality 
the purest, if not the only, form of monotheism in the 
whole Indo-European family. Besides blind Pate, the 
dvavxTi of the Greeks, condemning one to sin and 
misery, raising the other to virtue and happiness, or 
Karma, the inexorable law of retribution along an awful 
series of rebirths, which is the Indian tenet, there was only 
one other solution of the problem of Evil. That lay on the 
side of Man, who of his own free will apostatized from 
Good. Zarathustra did not hit upon that solution, though 
it is clearly stated in 47.4 and 49.2, that Druj, Untruth,, 
and \¥ickednes3 are due to apostaey from the Holy Spirit 
or from Asa. Whether Man seemed too small in the eyes of 
the prophet of Mazdah Ahura to be made resposible for such 
a universal, time and space embracing calamity as Evil is, or 
whether it was the difficulty to find for each atonement and . 
suffering the real culprit, as the wicked under Zarathui- 
tra's eyes prospered and the virtuous suffered, ep. 30.10; 
50.3; or whether the psychological factor in man had not 
sufficiently impressed Zoroaster: he did not look for the 
solution of the problem of Evil with Man. 

' A minute inquiry into the way in which Zarathustra 
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solved the problem of Evil will furnisli t lie negative proof 
already arrived at by positive proofs that Mazdah Ahiira is 
the One and Supreme God taught in the Gathas, If 
Mazdah is the One and Supreme Principle then there is no - 
room for another, and the very words of Zarathuitra as 
recorded in the Gathas show that the Principle, being 
caused by Mazdah Ahura, does not aspire to a rank equal 
t.o His, 

To gain a complete and correct insight into the idea 
of Evil conceived by Zarathaitra, for fixing its relative 
position in the doctrinal system, again every bit of evidence 
has to be culled from the Gathic text. The Existence and 
Origin, the Activity and the Pinal Pate of the Principle 
of Evil has to be examined. If the Gathas had always and 
consistently been looked upon as the original and authori- 
tative exposition and record of Zarathuitra ’s teaching, the 
question whether his system is monotheistic or dualistic 
probably never would have arisen. A careful reading will 
show that the opposition is not so much between Mazdah 
Ahura and Ahriman, Aura Mainyu, as between the latter 
and Vohu Manah and Asa on the other side, Mazdah Ahura 
being above them all. In an indirect manner the Evil 
Principle is confronted with Mazdah Ahura in 44.12, 
where it is said that the associate of Druj, an enemy, is 
opposed to the interest and gain of Mazdah Ahura. 
Moreover Aura Mainyu in the Gathas is no more a concrete 
figui^e than Asa or Vohu Manah, perhaps less; the concrete 
opponent of Asa (and Vohu Manah) being Druj. The 
latter indeed appears as the central of Evil, the organiser 
of resistance against Zarathuitra and his teaching, who 
stands for Asa. The followers and associates of Druj, nota- 
bly the Daevas, are one camp, as it' were, whereas the follo- 
wers of Aia, so far represented mainly by Zarathuitra and 
his disciples, are the other. Humanity is thus divided bet- 
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■ween. Asa and Druj. TKe opposition between tbe two is 
essential, one cannot become a convert to tbe other. The 
hostility is active, so that an incessant and bit.ter struggle 
is waged between the two, till Druj with its following 
succumbs. Of coarse it is the A.nra Mainyu that lives and 
acts in Druj, whilst Ak, on the other side, is associated 
intimately with Vohu Manah. 

The existence of an Evil Principle is put beyond 
doubt by the GIthas. It should not surprise one that the 
Evil consists in opposition to' Zarathukra’s doctrine, to the 
faith in Mazdah Ahura, His sovereignty, wisdom, power, 
justice, ou the theological side, and to the introduction of 
agriculture and the rearing of cattle from the economical 
point of view. Thus the Wrong, more especially the Lie 
and Untruth are represented by, and all but personified in, 
Druj. Druj indeed is established and resides in heresy to 
cause ruin. Thus the Soul of Kino complains, 29.1: 
“ Hadness oppresses me, and cruelty and ill-treatment and 
brutality.” Yasna 48.7 says that madness and cruelty 
against Kine, as signs of the Evil Principle, are to be stopped. 
But Evil seems to have been so widespread that Asa had 
but the reply: “ Men have no notion how just ones treat 
small and lowly ones,” 29.3. A similar strain of despon- 
dency is shown in 46.1, remarking that the mighty ones of 
the country follow Druj. Hence the entreating request: 
“ Hear with your ears the best news, see it with the clear 
eye of your mind, for the decision between the two beliefs, 
man for man, each one for himself, looking to the final 
work (reckoning) beforehand, that it may be accomplished 
in our favour”, 30.2. 

The two primeval Spirits, the good and the bad one, 
revealed themselves in a vision as Twins: they actually 
• are the Better and the Worse in thought, word and deed, 
30.3. These two spirits must be held responsible for it 
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that sinee the time of creation a knowing as well as an 
ignorant one lift up their voices and proclaim true and . 
false doctrines, either of them aceordnig to his own mind, 
31.12, For 45.2 has it: ** I (Zarathnitra) shall speak of 
the two spirits at the beginning of life, of whom the holier 
spoke thus to the wicked one : ‘ Neither our thoughts, nor 
doetriiies, nor intentions, nor convictions, nor words, 
nor works, nor individualities, nor souls, do agreeh'^ And 
46.6 : “ Asa and Druj and their followers were opposed to 
each other sinee the creation of the First Individualities.'^ 
The Daevas and Grohma, who is notorious by his many 
misdeeds, 32.6, have their origin in the Bad Mind, in 
Untruth and Pride, and so have their infamous deeds, 32.3, 
Bad Mind is the seducer of the Daevas, Grohma is the 
seducer of the followers of Druj, to ruin them, 32.5. Those 
that commit the most wicked deeds separate themselves from 
the Good Thinking, from the Will of Ahiira and from the 
sacred Right; hence they are called favourites of the 
Daevas, 32.4, The Daevas themselves were bad rulers, 44.20, 
Besides Grohma, Karpan, Kavay and their dependents 
adhere to the Evil Principle. 

By their teaching the adherents of the Evil Principle 
turn away men from the best doing ; they ruin the life 
of the kine amongst howls of joy; they are the min of this 
life ; their thoughts and powers are directed towards the 
suppression of Asa; they assist the followers of Druj; 
their watchword is ‘ The Cow is to be killed and the old' 
rites are to be restored,' 32.12'“15. By their rule Karpan 
and Kavay get men used to wicked deeds, to destroy the 
second life, 46.11. A real thorn in the flesh of Zarathustra 
was Bandva against whom— the only time in the Gathas — 
Ada is invoked together with VohuManah. It seems that 
Grohma was a heretical teacher in the service of Bondva 
of such a one says Yasna 49,2 he, the associate af 
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Druj, an apostate from Asa, has foi’ ever so long been in 
the way of Zarathustra. Less surprising than characteris- 
tic it comes when in 32.8, Yima, the son of Vivahvant, one 
of the most venerable figures of the Rgveda, is ranked as a 
criminal in the Gathas, because he gave ours meat to eat. 
This passage brings out both sides of Zoroaster ’s reform 
and at the same time shows, to an uncommon degree, how 
radically the new teaching had broken with the religious 
views of Indo-Iranian times and the economical system of 
the pre-Zoroastrian period. 

The negative side of the Principle of Evil is shown in 
the statement that the following of Druj is due to apostaey 
from the Holy Spirit, Spenta Mainyu, 47.4, or according to 
49.2 from Asa, Is this meant as a concrete illustration of 
the abstract philosophical truth that Evil is nothing posi- 
tive, but only the want of the right order in the moral sphere 
of thought, word and deed, as well as in the physical world ? 
Yasna 47.5 shows that the follower of Druj is allied to Aka 
Manah, the Bad (or Worst)^ Mind. But Mazdah Ahura’s 
fire (and Spenta Mainyu) will protect Zarathustra against 
the associates of Druj and their onslaughts. 

From these passages it becomes clear that all the 
persons opposed to Zarathustra, whether human and histo- 
rical or mythological, were animated by the Evil Spirit, 
created by Mazdih Ahura in the beginning. Whatever 
wicked deeds are perpetrated, they are due to this Evil 
Spirit, whose most concrete representative is Druj in 
opposition to Asa. Druj is the embodiment of all that 
is antagonistic to Truth and Right, the daevic realm of 
Lie and its organisation. It has to be admitted that, as 
far as I can see, the Gathas nowhere in so many words 
say that Mazdah Ahura created the Evil Spirit or Princi- 
ple. ■ This was due probably to the fact that it appeared to 
Zarathustra consonant with the lofty notion he. had formed 
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for Mmself and taught to others of Ahura Mazdah to make 
Him as creator the indirect cause of Evil ; it seemed suffici- 
ent to leave it to inference, which leads to Mazdah Ahura as 
the creator of both the good and the bad Spirit, since he is 
the creator of all, ; beings. 

The programme which the good and the bad Spirit 
had set themselves is given in 30.4. When these two 
Spirits met they settled first Life and Not- life, ie., destruc- 
tion, and then that at the end of things the associate of Driij 
should be awarded the worst existence, but the follower 
of Asa the best dwelling place. Thus puts Zarathuitra 
the world's history, both physical and moral, and gives its 
interpretation as a struggle between the two primeval 
Spirits, a struggle which in spite of its riddles of justice 
and apparent inj ustice, will end in the victory of Good and 
the clowiifaii and condemnation of Bad. Ail that is said 
in the Gat has about the Evil Spirit and its associates, 
be they D rnj or the Daevas with Aosma at their head, 
whether pro minent in the defence and practice of the 
principle of Evil as Bondva, or merely following the crowd, 
whether they become guilty of hostility to Zoroaster's 
economical proposals or his moral teaching; all this is 
merely a variation of the grand theme proposed in 30.4. 
Thus 28.5 speaks of the robbing rabble to be converted by 
the promise held out to the good life. Plans to fight good 
principles as well as persons were hatched and carried out 
by Daevas and (wicked) men in past and future, 29.5. 

The followers of Druj are blood-thirsty, 48.11, which 
seems to indicate that the antagonism did not stop at words, 
-but was, at least at times, one of life and death, for which, in 
addition, the Gathic text in 53.8 gives unmistakable evidence. 
Nothing less than ruin was threatening the agriculturist 
. and friend of the cattle from the followers of Druj, 29,5, 
-because they themselves have chosen the deeds of the most 
wicked, 30.5, and as the very presence of Zoroaster was a 
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reproach to them. The Daevas naturally enough luive 
ranker! themselves among the associates oC Druj by adopting 
wicked principles and by choosing bad deeds. As delusion 
got ho]d of them whilst they were deliberating, they ioin 
Assma through whom they make people ill, 30.6. They 
rob men of the good life and immortality, 32.5. The greater 
the zeal and activity of the new teacher was, the more did 
the adherents of the old faith and order feci provoked and ^ 
inclined to retaliate, since Zarathnatra’s words are unplea- 
sant to the followers of Druj, who ruin as best they can the 
cause of Asa, 31.1. The followers of DruJ are evil-minded 
towards all that are, 51.10; no wonder then that they ill I 
treat the convert to the new belief, 46.5. Tlie viciousness | 

of Druj is shown by this that its follower, the heretic, will | 

destroy the second life, 45.1. The evil, of which Karpan and | 
Kavay are guilty, is spreading and become.s habitual, for by | 
their rule they accustom men to wicked deeds to destroy the | 
second life for themselves and others, 46.11. f 


The details of the activities of tlie Evil Principle show | 
what points were the objects of dispute, characterising thus [ 
both the tenets; they too prove how relentless a fight to i 
tooth and nail was going on under the eyes of Zarathus- [ 
tra. The heretic, says Yasna 32, thwarts the (holy) words 
and he foils the plan of life with his doctrines. Pie takes 
away the possesion of the Good Mind, 9. He is ■ 
thwarting the (holy) words, who speaks of the kine and ’ 
the snn as the most evil of whatever may he beheld with 
eyes, who turns the prudent ones into associates of Druj, 
who devastates the pastures and lifts up the weapon against 
the followers of Asa, 10. It is the followers of Druj who 
destroy life, who are bent upon cheating the husbands and i 
wives out of the acquisition of the inheritance by enticing 
the followers of Ala away from the Good Mind, 11. By 
their doctrines they turn away men from the best deeds,. 
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they destroy the life of the kine amidst shonts of joy, they 
prefer to Asa^ Grohma and his followers, Karpan and the 
rule of those who favour Drnj, 12. They are the rnin of: 
this life/* is an often repeated allegation. 

Grohma and the Eavays direct their mind and energies 
towards the oppression of Zarathnkra to prevent the new 
doctrine of the protection of the kine and restore the old 
religion, in which Soma played an important part, 14. The 
followers of DruJ behave brutally against those who w^ere 
dear and near to Zarathnitra, 16. The associates of Druj 
cannot stand it that the furtherers of Asa make the kine 
prosper in district and country, the Druj being one of ill 
reputation and obnoxious through his deeds. There was 
indeed not only personal danger threatening to Zaratliuitra,. 
his house and home were exposed to being robbed and 
perhaps destroyed and the inmates brutally treated, for 
ZarathUvStra prays in 46.8 that no harm might come to him 
from such violence, and that all the violent deeds planned 
might recoil on their author to harden him in his wickedness.. 
Impatiently, as it seems, Zarathustra asks Mazdah when, 
will you hit the abomination of the intoxicating drink, by 
which the Karpans maliciously and the bad rulers inten- 
tionally cheat? ** 48.10. 

Zarathustra’s sermon assumes the form of an excom- 
munication and curse in 49.4; “Away into the house of 
the Daevas, away into the house of tlie followers of Druj, 
with those who by their tongues increase madness and 
elty, the enemies of cattle-rearing among their 
whom not the good deeds but the wicked ones 
The inhuman behaviour of Bondva (?) has to be 
charge of the Evil Principle. Yasna 51.12 relates 
that at Winter *s Door he did not try to liel 
Spitama, refusing shelter, first to Mm 
his draft animals 
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the beasts were shivering with cold. The Earpans are no 
more willing to submit to the lules and regulations of agri- 
culture than Kavay and his people either. They even in- 
flct harm on the kine, 14. Making the necessary allowance 
for rhetorical exaggeration in the Gathie sermons, and 
idiscounting a certain bias which possibly made the zealous 
•an impassionate reformer overlook good traits in his oppo- 
nents: what remains fully justifies the view that not only 
from a theological and economical point, Zoroaster’s reform 
.meant an impx*ovement, hut in a humanitarian and social 
respect as well. 

' It was hut natural that Zarathustra considered himself 
the doctrinal antagonist to the representatives of the Prin- 
ciple of Evil in whatever form it might show itself, and that 
he acted as the defender of the new faith, ordained and 
constituted as he deemed himself to be by Mazdah Ahura. 
-zoT.otTinJtfn's ntmaaition was by no means a doctrinal one 


.even life for life. When the time of grace has passed, the 
•opponents will clamour in vain for the new teaching : when 
•Grehma and the destroyers of this life have brought them- 
.aelves into the plight which they amply deserve, Zara- 
thustra will prevent them to see Asa, 32.13. The (leading) 
followers of Druj are to be injured in thought, word and 
■deed ; they that only move with the crowd are to be converted, 
•M.2. As soon as Zarathustra is assured of Mazdah Ahura ’s 
isupport, he will rise to attack the blasphemers of Mazdah ’s 
-doctrine, he with all those who are mindful of Mazdah 
.'Ahura’s words, 43.14. The holy Daena of the helper, the 
ruling lord, will be a friend, brother or father only to him, 
who despises the. Daevas as well as those who condemn the 
•Judge, all the others, except him who is devoted to the 
-Judge, 45.11. This is another way of saying that the 
-unbeliever and opponent of Zarathustra will be outside 
!the fold in the first and second life. He who deprives the 



objectionable associate of Druj of his rule or even of Ms life, 
shall progressing prepare the paths of the right doctrine, 
46.5, again an indirect order addressed to Vistaspa to 
attack an unbelieving prince. 

No matter what political or social position one may 
,, -occuppy, he is roused and pressed into opposition to the 
followers of Druj ; the big and the small alike are recruited 
against Druj and its associates, 47.4. Man is either for 
Mazdah Ahura or against him ; in the attitude towards him 
and the Evil One no neutrality is possible, as those who 
fulfil their duty by observing Mazdah ’s command are the 
'‘created’’, ie.. destined oppressors of A esma, 48.12. To 
what extremes Zarathuitra saw himself brought, the very 
last two verses of the Gathas have recorded. There the stern 
voice of retributive justice is heard, meting out the full 
measure of requital to the opponent, calling upon the 
temporal power of good rulers 'of this world as well as upon 
the omnipotence of the Greatest and Highest to inflict the 
' deserved penalty. "They whose doings are evil shall be 
cheated ones, and given over to ruin they shall cry out. 
Through good rulers he shall bring about murder and 
bloodshed among them, and thus give peace and safety 
from them to the happy villages. Torments shall bring upon 
them He who is the Greatest together with the fetter of 
death.” 53.8. It seems that either the patience of 
I Zarathuitra had reached its end or the danger had risen to 

i a climax, and it was a question of either the Good or the 

: Bad Mind, either Zarathuitra or Bondva, either Aia or 

j Druj, for the prophet adds: — "And let it be soon!” Less 

I confident of a quick decision, but not less confident sounds 

I the question in 9 : "Where is the Lord of Judgment guar- 

ding Eight, who is to deprive of life and liberty those/ who 
I are out to disparage the worthy ones, the despiisers of the - 

I ' ’holy Eight, who have forfeited their' 
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For deciding whether the reform of Zarathustra really 
was Dualism, at least at the beginning and at that stage of 
the doctrine at which we must assume that it was preached 
by the reformer, the question of the final end of the Evil 
Principle is of the greatest importance. It may be that 
Ahura Mazdah according to the new doctrine even created 
the Evil Mind, which is the solution of the problem of Evil: 
actually chosen by Zarathustra. It would have been going 
against the evidence of every day in private life and of 
whole periods in history, if he had denied the bitter struggle 
between good and bad so constantly and universally waged 
and fought with such varied weapons that only a principle 
approaching a concrete personality could be made respon- 
sible for the endless strife. The odds were at times so 
great and in favour of Evil that even a stout heart like 
that of Zarathukra began to sink, and it was but natural 
that subsequent ages attributed a nature and powers to the 
Principle of Evil almost equal to that of Ahura Mazdah. 

If only the evidence from the Gathas had been consult- 
ed the view of real dualism in Zoroaster’s reform could 
never have arisen. Because, in addition to the fact that the 
Evil Spirit owes his existence to Mazdah Ahura, who is his 
creator, he will at the end and for good be doomed and 
condemned without appeal or a chance to continue life and 
mischief in some other form of existence. He does not 
even attempt a revolt, in his followers he collapses in des- 
pair and he will not be granted a respite sufficient for con- 
version. He and his followers of all ages and ranks, however 
strongly backed up by political power and social position, 
are all relegated to a life of unending misery. Such a 
finale of the battle both in every man’s head and heart 
and on the stage of history could impossibly be foretold, if 
the Bad Principle were.as supreme, independent, omnipotent, 
eternal both from the -beginning and unto the end, as 
Mazdah Ahura is stated to be. Nothing in the realm of 
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Evil is lasting, not even vc^orldly prosperity. It is true tfiat 
in moments of despondency Zarathustra often asks: Shall 
I succeed or succumb!^’ and at least once puts the anixous 
question : “Which of the battling armies will be victorious 
when they meet! 44.15. But unless we have to give up 
Zoroaster’s personality, works and words as described by 
the Gathas, this question has to be taken as a merely 
rhetorical one.^ 

It is as easy to excuse as to understand the impa- 
tience which lurks* behind the query whether the victory of 
the follower of Asa over that of Druj will take place 

before the final retribution, 48.2. The fact is in no way 

doubted, it may have been more for the sake of his disciples 
than his own, when in Yasiia 51.9, Zarathustra. demanded a 
sign, viz., the ruin of the associate of Druj, for the evil end 
of the wicked. The broad fact that the Gathas ‘^aippose and 
preach the victory of the Good Spirit and the defeat of the 
Evil One is beyond doubt. Perhaps no tenet of the whole 
Mazdayasnian system has been asserted so unmistakingly 
and repeated so untiringly as the final and absolute victory 
of Good and the sole unassailed reign of Mazdah Ahura 
in the Second Life, i.e., the existence after death. 

This thought was so fully present to the mind 

of Zarathustra and comprised every detail to such an 
extent that no development of it is discernible in the 
Gathas. A very concrete description of the fate of 
the wicked is given at the beginning of the sermons and 
at the end, where also the simple threat of the woe finally 
overtaking the associates of Druj is uttered, 51.8. 

1 Careful and metliodical criticism proves that Zoroastrianism is 
Monotheism. An inaccurate use for the name of Mazdah Ahura for 
Spenta Mainyu by later commentators of the Avesta has perhaps given 
■to the view to Zoroaster’s doctrine being Dualism. See on this Dr. 
Sir J. J. Modi, Religious System of the Parsees. Bombay 1903; an 
interpretation confirmed orally lately by him. 
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Perhaps the objection might be raised that, owing to- 
the emphasis of reward held ont to the good and the punish- 
ment threatened to the wicked, Zarathnitra^s reform is of a 
mercenary character and built upon egoistic motives,, 
there being hardly any appeal to altruistic grounds. 
This would put Zoroastrian ethics on a lower level than those 
of the Bhagavadgita, for instance, provided the Niskaraaka 
Karma, that is, the Disinterested Action, is the, or at least one 
of the, leading ideas of the episode of the Mahabharata. But 
no taint attaches to Zarathustra's teach ing on that score. In 
the first place the statements of the Gat has are not doctri- 
nal pronouncements uttered leisurely from a chair or 
carefully developed in lengthy dialogue, but the- 
words of a preacher who to win over his audience had to 
appeal to motives that lay nearest their hearts. He had 
not to deal with an interlocutor who intellectually and' 
morally was one of the best of his people, look upon asa- 
national ideal, but with an audience of a very promiscuous 
nature. In fact it is recorded that just the mighty ones 
and the upper classes were averse to the new teaching. 
Beyond his own family circle, ZaratliuStra had a very thin 
following, the opponents mentioned on the other hand were 
neither small in number nor of a lowly station in life, and 
their atttiude was one of aetive and determined apposition. 

Even if Zarathustra had not said so, it would not have 
been a great slander to assume that mainly material consi- 
derations were at the basis of his opponents resistance.. 
The only argument to be used there was the transitory 
character of the prosperity of associate of Druj and his 
woeful fate in the other world. With Zarathukra^s 
audience the terrible awakening at the Cinvat Bridge, 
the testing of one’s moral worth by molten metal and 
the treatment with stinking food was apparently the 
strongest, if not the only, motive that would gO‘ 
down, not so much out of conviction as out of fear.. 
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It was reserved for later stages to expound the social 
advantages of the new teaching and to point out 
the higher intellectual and moral plane on which it stood. 
The way in which the greatest teacher of Iran proposed his- 
message does not show the inferiority of the religious 
system taught, but the methodical skill of the exponent. 
Zarathustra, like all those who had a lasting influence for 
the better on their surrounding, was a good pedagogue* 
In the stress laid on retribution, the reform breathes the 
spirit of Semitic religious views. Whether the result of 
contact with original Semitic ideas or Zoroaster’s own con- 
ception prompted by a eonscions opposition to pre-reform 
decadent Indo Iranian ideals, only a new inquiry can decide. 

The eschatological ideas of the Gathas naturally are 
concerned with the victory of Asa, ie., of Justice and 
Truth over Druj and the Bad Mind, Injustice and Untruth, 
in the final judgment, and the sanction put for ever on the 
judgment by handing over the Evil Principle and its follo- 
wers to everlasting torments. Now Druj will be overcome 
through the increase of the Kingdom of the Ahuras, 31.4. 
Druj will actually be delivered to Asa, which is to cause 
ruin and torments and hatred to the Druj followers, 44. 
14. At the retributions Asa will conquer Druj, 48.1. The 
text seems to leave it open whether a formal final encounter 
will seal the fate of the Good and Bad Spirit, or whether 
the nxere working of the effects of either will decide the 
downfall of the wicked one and the victory of the good one. 
The meeting of the two battling armies may be the symbe- 
lic expression of moral and immaterial occurrences. Druj 
and all that it implies will suffer defeat by being declared 
to be the Fiend of Man, and his Satan, the opponent of 
Mazdah Ahura who allowed it to do the Enemy’s work 
among Men to tempt them whether they chose to adhere 
rather to Druj than to Asa, and to organise a , whole world 
of wickedness set against the kingdom of Mazdah Ahura. 
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But at the Judgment, the happiness of the worldof Druj 
will be destroyed for good and ever so that no chance of a 
revival is left. It is clearly asserted that the follwer of Druj 
will be expropriated of his home which will be given to the 
follower of the Good principle, 50 3 ; and whatever pros- 
perity may now be found with the devotee of Druj, he will 
be divested of it, 53.6, at least at the final reckoning. The 
Karpanship and the Kavay Clan are doomed to ruin just by 
those whom they did not allow to govern their lives as they 
listed ; worldly prosperity which prevented them from ac- 
cepting the reform will thus be taken from them, and their 
portion will be poverty and helplessness. Merely to rouse 
interest and fix the intention of the hearers Zarathus- 
tra asks in 31.14: “What will be the settlement of the debts 
•of Druji” and in the folio wing verse: “What is the punish- 
ment for the associates of the follower of Druj and of the 
violent non-agriculturist?” So much is certain, the follower 
of Druj will ruin besides himself his whole house, his own 
kith and kin, he will Ipse goods and chattels, he will do harm 
even to the village, nay the curse upon him will spread to 
the whole district and drag it into his personal ruin and, as 
much as it depends upon him, he will cause the downfall of 
the whole country and people, 3 1.IS. 

It is one of the worst consequences of having kept stub- 
bornly outside Zarathustra’s fold that the unbeliever is 
punished with hard-heartedness, for evil deeds will 
keep the evil-doer from a good life, in other words, 
make him incapable of turning towards good and practise 
it, 46.8. It sounds like commonpalee when in 51.8 an end 
in woe is threatened to the associate of Druj. Out of his 
sovereignty, without any regard whatsoever to the Evil 
Spirit and his associates of any rank, Mazdah Ahura him- 
self will apportion the good fate to the good, and tlie bad 
■fate to the bad, 43.5. It will be just through the Holy 
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Spirit that Mazdali Aliura will distribute the claims of the 
two parties among them assisted by Asa and Armaiti, 47.6* 
At the behest of Mazdah Ahura, too, Sraosa and Asi will 
award loss and hurt to the bad party, 43.12. A superla- 
tive, for which Zarathustra may have had other reasons 
beside his own bitter experiences, is used in the passage 
5L6, in which he assures his hearers that Mazdah 
Ahura will award worse than the worst to the disobedient. 
The threat sounds as if based on a definite promise from 
Ahura Mazdah, 1 here will be a final separation between 
Good and Bad at the end, each destined to meet its reward, 
49.9. Or “ should indeed against thy will the follower of 
Druj, who in his doings is one wich Aka Manah, have part 
in all the best which through this Holy Spirit, oh Mazdah 
Ahura, thou hast promised to the I'oilowei* of 
No, of a truth not, because the heretic will be far from the 
mansion of Asa: Asa avoids them as wild animals shun 
men, 34.8. 

There is no trace in all this of an appeal by A hra 
Mainyu or any other representative of Evil, or of however 
so faint a rein onst ration: Evil has played the game to an 
end and is to meet its unavoidable fate in j ust and severe 
punishment. No attempt is to be seen anywhere to baulk 
the sovereign power of Mazdah Ahura in allotting Bliss to 
the Good and Curse to the Bad. 

It cannot be denied that the description of the reward 
of Good in the Gathas is rather abstract and jejune, as 
compared with that of Bad. Besides being with Abb, in the 
realms of Mazdah Ahura, there is hardly any concrete 
expression for the happiness awarded to the faithful and 
virtuous whilst fire and molten metal are introduced, to be. 
taken either literally or as a vivid illustration and symbol 
for the excruciating, all-penctrating pain-racking body and 
soul of the damned. The Judgment in tte Gathas is a 
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private and a public^ general one. , The private' J tidgnaent is"- 
indicated by the subjective mental condition of the wicked 
at their arrival at the Ghinvat Bridge to which the good 
ones can look forward with confidence. It is the condem- 
nation by their own bad conscience alone, whieli makes the 
lost sinners tremble when they see the risk in crossing the 
bridge, that will for all eternity decide between Heaven and 
Hell. The Karpans and Kavays, followers of Dm j, will 
experience anguish of the soul and of the I at the Ghinvat 
Bridge, 51.13. 

Numerous are the passages in the Gathas which either 
directly mention or imply the genera! and final judgment 
of the Principle of Evil and its adherents. Both the 
various stages and the unalterable result of this trial are 
given. The bad gain is known through the glowing metal. 
Mazdah Ahura knows best the result and end of wicked 
deeds, 32.7. Zarathustra desires that the fire may bring 
comfort to the faithful one, but torments to the enemy 
according to the hints of Ahura Mazdah, 34.4. The reward 
for both parties will be prepared by Mazd.Ih Ahura, the Holy 
Spirit and through Fire, 31 3. Those who are under 
bad rule, whose deeds, speech and thought, and whose I 
are bad, the associates of Druj, the (formerly departed) 
souls will meet with bad food, they are the proper inmates 
of the house of Druj.” 49.11. Cp. 31.20. To him who cries 
w^'oe! bad food wiilbe offered; paradise will be lost to the 
followers of Druj, despising Right. In this way you 
destroy the spiritual life”, warns Zarathuistra in 53.6. 

Bliss will be the share of the faithful there, where 
the spirit of the followers of Druj will be given over to- 
destruction, though they try and sneak away to hide. But 
1 if you separate from the covenant, woe will be your word 
at the consummation of things”, is the renewed warning 
in 53.7. Therefore, they whose doing is bad, let them be 
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tHe eHeated ones, let them all ery out, given oyer to perdi- 
tion”, 8. The place of corruption is the misbeliever's, 9. 
Those who increase madness and cruelty are to go to the 
Daivas’ house, the house for the associates of Druj, 49.4. 
Zarathuitra prays in 51.14: “ For the harm to the kine 

which they do, execute on account of their words and deeds, 
the verdict which is to take them to the house of Druj at 
the end of things.” Yasna 30.11 unflinchingly says almost 

at the beginning of the Gathie preaching that torments and 

eternal ruin are the end of the follower of Druj. Solemnly 
declares the text 45.7 : “ The torments of the followers of 

Druj will be everlasting; both bliss and condemnation will 
be decreed and executed through his realm by Mazdah 

'Ahura, who disposes of loss and gain of all that live, that 

were and will be. 

B. GOD IN THE EGYEDA 

To write a theology of the Egveda, in the sense as one 
could write a theology of the Old Testament or even of the 
Avesta, seems to be a difficult, if not impossible, task. Taking 
theology to be the science of God, it is this very notion of 

theology which makes an adequate exposition of it in the 
Bgwedl an arduous undertaking. Even if we accept the 
term God in its abstract sense, as the First Principle of all 
Being and Movement, we appear to be left without any 
clear evidence on many questions about God by the l^ksam- 

hita Not only has the metaphysical basis for the deity m 

the EV. to be unearthed, but the ideas of the Yedie^ poets, 

. corresponding to the notion of God as a First Princip e, . 
have for the greater part to be arrived at by logical con- 
clusions ; direct statements are comparatively rare. 

Nor does the difficulty end with the scarcity of 
metaphysical data. In the main, the EV. is the expre^ion 
through the spoken word of religious ideas. These idea 
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occupied the minds of the leading classes of the Aryas both 
in times of national and personal danger and of peace and 
leisure* The imagery of the RV, was rich and deep enough 
to serve as a symbol for abstract ideas; the language was as 
good an instrument for conveying higher thought, as any 
poet and thinker could wish- for; and in spite of the 
dominant monotony of the hymns of the extant Saihhita, 
dealing with theological ideas, still the minds of the U»sas 
and Varuna hymns was fertile and original enough "^^st 
tlie deity with a garb which would give a fairly concrete 
idea of the First Principle. But there a cruel disappoint- 
mont awaits the inquirer into the nature and appearance of 
God in the RV. That the deity should appear as Man of 
larger proportions seems obvious: the Superman must have 
been the nearest concrete expression for the ideas about the 
over-lord, creator and protector of a war- faring race. For 
centuries, the invading Aryas were exposed to the vicissi- 
tudes of a life of exploration of strange lands and the risks of 
a straggle with autochthonous peoples, perhaps inferior in 
means of defence, but probably equal, if not superior, in 
numbers to fight the invaders. Tiiat anthropomorphism is 
not the only way of representing the deity in a concrete 
form ani that theriomorphism is not an altogether rare case 
in the RV. may just be mentioned. 

It is idle to look in the RV. for one absolutely supreme, 
personal head of all the beings, celestial and non-celestial, 
that could be considered as the First Principle of all other 
Being and Movement, Not a single figure of the mythology 
of the RV. stands within measurable distance from that 
position. The nature of the physically and metaphysically 
supreme Principle has been split up and its functions 
divided. It would now be a comparatively easy task to 
make all the attributes and functions of the sharers in the 
division converge back upon one point, if no further develop - 
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ment had set in after the partition. If only a division of 
the One into Many had taken place, attributes and functions 
could simply he added and the sum total would represent 
the nature and activity of the Supreme and Final Principle. 
But with a good many figures of the Vedie pantheon, a 
distressing uncertainty prevails as to their actual and 
original nature; their relative position is neither clear 
nor steady, and their functions are often overlapping. 
To arrive at a comprehensive and, at the same time, homo- 
geneous idea of the deity in the RV., elimination besides 
addition has to be used. Though it may be desirable to 
try to give a correct idea of the deity in the RV . by putting 
the scattered facts together, so as to form some sort at least 
of theology of the oldest literary document of the Indo- 
European family of peoples and languages, the task is beset 
with great difficulties. Needless to say, no ancient or 
medieval author has attempted it, though it was felt and 
pointed out rather than solved by such an early writer as 
Yaska. Even modem standard writers on Vedic religion 
are generally satisfied with a description of the individual 
figures of the mythology; a great deal of time, talent and 
energy has been spent, time on questions of origin and 
identity without an attempt at reaching the higher unity 
behind plurality. 

The first questions about God in the RV,, to be solved, 
are whether, in spite of the diffieuities, a starting point of 
evolution in the Vedic belief in God is to be found in the 
Samhita itself; whether the evolution started from the 
One of the Many ; whether the mythological figures, as the 
RV. represents them, can be co-ordinated and subordinated 
into a satisfactory mythological system, so as to represent a 
consistent idea of God, or whether these figures and their 
functions, taken together, cannot be considered as the 
adequate representation of the idea of God with which the 
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Ve(^ie Aryas are to be credited, and, finally, what the nature 
■and the properties of the highest Being in their mind was. 

It may not be superfluous to state here that ethnography 
and the history of human thought, religious thought in 
particular, does not prove an invariable start from, the 
imperfect and lower and a development and rise to the perfect 
and higher. In fact there are scholars who maintain that 
the evolution started from the perfect and moved -towards 
the less perfect, that there was at times a drop from the 
higher to the lower. Whether, in early Vedic, times, Ihe 
development of the theological notion was from the higher 
to the lower, from the One to the Many, or vice versa, 
naturally has to be decided on the evidence from the docu- 
ments. If it is shown that polytheism is not the starting 
point, but rather refers back to monotheism, then such a 
•conclusion will not be contradicted by the geneial history of 
culture and the history of religion in particular. 

The prima facie impression is that the BV. is polytheis- 
tic. Still, on closer examination, it will be found that the 
Vedic hymns do not contain a consistent polytheism. The 
deities are not self-contained, many are not fully developed, 
in some there is a suprising want of proportion. The 
Vedic pantheon lacks constitution and organisation; rather 
many figures are paired ; there is no supreme head constituted 
on the strength of its nature and activity. The head may be 
chosen for a certain occasion or purpose, but no individual 
god can be shown to have been the sovereign for the whole 
time of Aryan worship. Exaggerated praises may be address- 
ed to a certain deity, but they are stultified by the same 
praises being offered to some rival deity. As the description 
of the figure of many deities is defective, so in given traits 
it often overlaps. Overlapping in activity is rather common. 
The relation of the gods towards the physical world is more 
-one of demiourgos than one of creator. Very few figures of 
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the Vedic pantheon are concerned with the moral law and 
its observation by man. 

Neither individually, nor as a class, the Vedic deities 
exhaust the idea of the First principle, such as peoples 
of less culture than the Vedic Aryas are commonly observed 
to possess. ‘It is then but natural that the poets of the 
suktas put the gods under the control of one common and 
therefore higher principle, or make them at least work in 
harmony with it. None of the gods is found to be above it. 
This common and higher principle is Eta, Truth. It is no- 
where stated in the hymns that Eta is the Highest and First 
Principle of Being and Movement, but as Eta is not subor- 
dinated to another, it must be considered as such. The 
gods are the agents behind whom Eta stands; Eta 
supplements deficiencies of individual gods and of the 
whole pantheon; on Eta converge all the personalities and 
their functions. This holds good of the oldest parts of the 
EV. Samhita as much, if not more, than of the younger 
parts. 

As early as the time when the family books were com- 
posed, doubts about the suzerainty, if not existence, of 
Indra, the temporarily highest god, were expressed. These 
doubts consolidated into a definite and positive statement in 
the tenth mandala where as the First Principle of Existence 
'and Evolution (Movement) Sat, The Being, was proclaimed. 
Both the negation of the Many and the assertion of the One 
is stated with an unmistakable clearness in the first mandala 
as well. The monotheistic strain of the EV. Samhita was 
not overlooked by Sayana who saw clear indications of mono- 
theism in the suktas. During the time of the Brahmanas the 
Vajna, Sacrifice, was endowed with such importance and 
might that the sacrificial and.ritual, prineiple'itook the place 
• of the old gods who were made to depend on it. The philo- 
••sophically highest' principle was, for the time being, immer- 
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ged in the sacrificial technique. Philosophical speculations,, 
however, were not extinct, nor can it be said the they were 
tabooed by all who wrote on Vedic matters or practised 
Vedie rites, since some of the most important Dpanisads . 
were incorporated in Brahmanical books or tagged on to 
them. 

The predominant theological thought of the Upansiads 
is monotheistic : they propound an unqualified monotheism, 
either straight off or after some hesitation in the opening 
chapters. The hesitation may have been due either to wave- 
ring between the new thought and the old, or, on account of 
practical reasons, to a compromising tendency, or finally 
'is an involuntary illustration of the labour it cost the 
Upanisad thinkers, as a class, to arrive at new and, as. 
they certainly thought, more satisfactory solutions of the 
philosophical and theological problems, which never seem to. 
have been entirely absent from the mind of the ancient 
Aryas. The fact remains that the Upanisads, the lineal heirs 
of the Ev. Sanihita, contain monotheistic belief expressed in 
formulas unsurpassed for their accuracy and pithiness. The 
physical and metaphysical First Principle, apparently split 
up in the Vedie hymns again appears once more as one and 
homogeneous in the Upanisads. Even the moral Principle 
has been unified in Karma and its correlative, the Samsira. 
Though polytheism had in the Puranas exponents not fetter- 
ed generally by speculation based on facts, still the main, at 
any rate the most important current of ancient Indian, 
thought, seems to be monotheistic ; the polytheism of the 
Vedie hymns, caused by special circumstances, appears as a 
temporary aberration. That aberration however lasted pro- 
bably from one to two millenniums. 

Th judge, from the evidence extant, the Vedie Aryas. 
must have conceived God as a rational but bodily Being. 
This is true, even if we admit that the individual members.. 
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god. in the GATHAS and EIG-T.HDA 

of the pantheon were but hypostatised physical powers and 
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In a restricted signification, too, have the attributes of 
•action in God in the RV. to be accepted. It is, in the first 
place, obvious that the deity in the RV. is not endowed 
with either power or action of intellect beyond a degree suita- 
ble to a Superman. The same applies to the will of the Vedic 
gods in general. As for individuals in the pantheon, Varuiia 
.again seems to be the god in whom most knowledge is cen- 
tred. True, his knowledge is mainly concerned with good 
and bad, apparent 'in the doings of man. The comprehen- 
sion and intensity of the knowledge in Varmia is symbolised 
•by his Spies, and at the commandment of the god. 
Again it is remarkable that Varuna s knowledge appears 
more in the service of avenging punishment than of reward. 
Pusan knows, above all, good, safe ways, he follows with his 
mind’s eye cattle strayed away, and is implored to bring it 
back^ Agni, as the some kind of mediator between 

man and the gods, knows both the earthly and the celestial 
regions; he is, of course, an expert in his profession as a 
.•sacrificial priest. Both Varuna and Mitra look down on 
herds, as it were, from the lofty sky, they, full of Rta, the 
-all-lords, set for worship. Better pathfinders indeed than 
the Eye, with unhindered sight, even when winking percei- 
ving they perceive”. Mitra, in his close relation to the Sun, 
-the eye of both Mitra and Varuna, watches over fiendships 
.and guards contracts. The Asvina have knowledge of 
people in distress and display a good deal of practical sense 
in rescuing them. The Ebhus are the skilled artisans of the 
gods. The later deity of Wisdom, Sarasvati, is a mere 
.stream in the RV. The eagle boasts that he knows the 
generations of the gods, Sarama, the bitch, shows an un- 
common amount of shrewdness and fixity of purpose in the 
discovery of the kine hidden away by the Panis. 

It is clear that the knowledge of the Vedic gods extends 
in the first instance over the range of their jurisdiction, and 
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that its objects are chiefly mateml, ritual, and moral. In- 
4ra^s interests are too well known to be repeated here; the 
Ebhus show artistic knowledge and talent; Agni is most 
•conversant with the sacrifice and its purpose; Mitra sees to 
truthfulness and faithfulness in particular, as Varuna has 
an eye on right and wrong in gtneraL None of the gods is 
all-knowing as none of them is all-present. If omniscience 
is attributed to any of them, it is either a mere compliment 
made for a special purpose, or it is restricted through the 
•context. But it is not so clear from the Samhita text whe- 
ther the Vedic poets ever intended to invest all the gods, 
taken together, with omniscience, though it is said that the 
gods never dose their eyes, and that they rule the world in 
wisdom and have knowledge of all that stands and moves. 
If ever there was a being, whose knowledge in the mind of 
the Aryan worshipper may have approached alhknowingness, 
it was Dyauspitr. But this is true only of the Indo4ranian, 
not the Vedic, Dyauspitr. 

The will of the deity in the EV. is manifested by the 
generally kind attitude of the gods towards man. They 
are bright, not only in their physical appearance, but 
through a cheerful disposition of mind as well, in the same 
degree as the the demons, shun the light and are ill- 

disposed. The general and close connection of the gods 
with Eta makes them share in all that Eta connotes : truth, 
harmony in the macrocosm, and the right order in man, the 
microcosm, the proper procedure in cult, the sacrifice in 
particular. On the whole, the gods stand for what notion 
of goodness and sanctity, right and order are traceable m 
the EV. Equivalents for good and its contrary erg are 
straight and crooked, and ifef* 

Both the terminology for good and bad and the relation 
of the individual gods to Eta put it beyond doubt that that 
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is good which it according ta Bta, and that is bad which is 
against Rta. Bta then may be considered as the highest 
principle of rectitnde in the RV. or, in terms of personal 
monotheism, as the sapreme will, the conformity with which 
is Eight and Virtne, the opposition to which is Wrong and 
Sin. But as the personal character of Rta is so little deve- 
lopedit would be hazardous to say that in Rta itself there is; 
a free will. All that can be stated with certainty is that 
there is no exterior limitation to the freedom of Bta, there 
being no higher principle than Eta. But whether there is 
no internal, natural direction and determination in one way, 
so that no other could be chosen, is more than the text of 
the Samhita warrants to decide. The question becomes the 
more difficult, the less the hymns show Rta otherwise but as 
principle of the right order, both intellectually and morally, 

consequently always as working for good. 

Exercising their power, the Vedic gods divide the uni- 
verse among themselves, each of them ruling within his 
sphere of jurisdiction. It is obvious that these spheres, as 
the mythological figures themselves, are overlapping at times. 
The power of every Vedic god cannot, consequently, be said 
to be absolute even in his own domain. Yet, barring neces- 
sary restrictions, the gods, especially the nrajor ones, rule in 
heaven, like Varuna, in midspace, as Indra, or, Agni, on 
earth. The individual limitations are clearly shown in the 
alliances sought and concluded either temporarily or for 
good. Cp. the Indra-Vrtra fight in which all the available 
forces of, the devas were arrayed on Indra’s side. It is this- 
clubbing together for common purpose which made on the 
Vedic worshipper, at all times, the impression of the uni city 
of the godhead, and which in a comparatively late passage 
found expression in the pretty comparison : The ears are 
many, but the road is one. 

The gods exercise their power for the benefit of man:; 
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their prcrtbetion ranges from the assuring presence and kind- 
ly assistance of Agni as a honse-friend and brother, to the 
military alliance and leadership, specially Indra’s, which 
brings victory to the pions Aryas in their straggle for life 
and against the godless aborigines. Health and wealth are 
bestowed by thegods; Varup.a has power to loosen the fetters, 
which sin has thrown round the evil-doer. These fetters, 
actually physical illness, symbolise the moral bondage into 
which the sinner has cast himself, and out of which only 
repentance on his part and the forgiving grace of Yaruna 
will lead him. Thus there are Vedic gods holding sway 
over the physical and the moral world. 

The rule of the gods is not sovereign, not even in their 
own spheres, in which they depend upon Vrata. Vrata, already 
in Vedic language, means both realm, sphere of jurisdiction 
and course, rule. It seems generally to signify the rule and 
law of individual gods, in some eases apparently said to have 
been laid down by themselves, certainly observed by all of 
them. Bta, on the other hand, would signify the general norm 
which the god follows in his own respective and individual 
Vrata. Vrata would generally discriminate one god from the 
other ; through Eta they are linked together. Through this 
common bond of Bta the gods could amalgamate and be 
identified; with Bta even interdependence and mutual 
generation do not seem such an absurdity as with self- 
contained individuals. If Henotheism could be accepted, Bta 
together with the general notion of the godhead might be used 
for an explanation, though not a proof. Here again the sum 
total of the power of all the gods is far from amounting to 
omnipotence. At no time of the Bgveda was there a being 
explicity credited with omnipotence, not even for a short 
time. The most comprehensive power is eierdsed by Bta, 
which is at least negatively omnipotent, as tfebTe is no other 
power superior or equal to it. 


‘The concrete figure of many of the Vedie gods suggests 
.•thatf. th.e authors of tKe hymns claimto have seen the objects 
5 p.£ the}r”,inspirat;ion and nvorshjp in bodily shape. 1 his is 
;.a^pit!ssed in -.the tte,ditidnai , title of the - Vedic poets as 
“.Seers”j the.-nuktaS' are supposed to have been a vision. 
Vrata' and Bta were products of direct .-pereeptiori! and - infe- 
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(translated from the Italian I Mister i of Raffaele 
Pettazzoni^ Bologna 1924, hy J. 31. Unvala, PhD.) 

Persian mysteries are those of Mithra (td ETeQcrwv top 
Mihpa 

Mithra is not a deity of the vegetation. He is a very 
old god of the sky. He is the lord of vast fields ’’ (Jlihr 
Y{(sM=^Yaslit 10); but these “ fields are originally and 
essentially the luminous spaces of heaven. Thus Mithraism. 
yjresents itself at once as a problem for the history of 
religions— the problem of a heavenly deity placed at the. 
head of a mysteric religion, being the titulary god of 
one of those m^-steries, which usually have developed, 
from agrarian cults^ and are, therefore, natarally 
turned towards the ground and the underground 
rrdher than towards the sky. In order to resolve this 
problem, and to understand the peculiar character of 
My thraic mysteries, it is befitting to follow the Persian 
religion in the whole of its development, beginning with 
the Iranian origins^ In fact, the mysteries of Mithra also, 
like those of Tamuz, like those of Osiris, like those of 
Attis, like those of Sabazios, like those of Dionysos and of 
Demeter, show some primitive elements, which have surviv- 
ed from the remotest antiquity, as we shall see. 

Mithra is mentioned together with another god, 
Vanma, already in a cuneiform tablet from Boghaz-Kdi of 
about 1300 B.C.“, which is, leaving aside the question of 

1 R. Pettazzoni, La Eeligione di Zarathustra nella storia reli- 
ijiosa delV Iran (*^ Storia dell© religioni’* 1), Bologna 1920. h 

2 E. Meyer, Das erste Auftreten der Arier in der Qeschickte, 
Sitzungsber. d. Berlin. Akad. 1908, 14 seq. Cf. H. Fignlia, E, F. 
VYeidner, Keilschrifttexte am JBoghazkdir Leipzig 1916 and seq- 
(R. Pettazzoni, op. ciU 46seq.), 
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the redaction of the Vedas, the oldest written document of 
the religion of an Indo-European people, that has come 

doWB to US, 

MitTira and Varum were divinities adored by the 
in India, divinities of that religion, which had as 
its sacred books the Vedas. It is in this religion that the 
intimate connection of the two divine figures appears, and 
is linguistically confirmed by the frequent occurrence of 
the dvandva compound Mitravarumu. This ancient and 
constant association of the two gods must have at its basis 
an essential affinity of their nature. In fact, both were 
originally, most probably, gods of the sky under two diffe- 
rent aspects: the diurnal (Mitra) and the nocturnal 
{Varum) {Effveda, 1, 115,5). 

in India Mitra appears apart from Varum, 
distinct personality, (a single hymn, Bgveda, 
to him individually), in Iran, on the con-; 
trary, Mithra was and remained the god of the luminous 
(diurnal and clear) heaven, distinct trom and subordinated 
to the god of the whole and immanent celestial vault (cf. 
Herod. 1, 131), who was, as Varum, as Zeus, as Jupiter, 
the supreme god. 

Of this supreme god of the primitive Iranian polythe- 
ism the reform of Zarathushtra^ made its unique god, ATiura 
Mazda “the lord who knows”. In fact, Zoroastrianism 
was a monotheistic religion founded on the negation of 
several naturalistic deities {daems) existing in the Iranian 
paganism, who were henceforth considered as so many 
demons, adversaries of Ahura Mazda. Mithra is not men- 
p. tioned in the OatJias, the oldest texts of Zoroastrianism, 
which reflect most closely and most faithfully the ideas of 
the Eeforiner. In a later period Zoroastrianism attenuated 


1 B. Pettazzoni, La Eeligione di Zarathmtraj 49 seq. 
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its absolute and intransigent monotheism. That happened 
especially when from western Iran, namely from Media, 
whence it was originated the Zoroastrian movement was 
spread towards the east, and entered into Persia* 

In this Persian surrounding, where the ancient poly- 
theistic and “pagan’’ religion was in complete vigour and 
co-operated in strengthening the national and imperial 
state of the Aehjemenides, Zoroastrianism did not impose 
itself in its orthodox form, which it maintained in sacerdo- 
. tal circles, and mainly restricted itself, it seems, in forming 
proselytes among the highest classes of society. The people, 
the general mass of the nation, remained attached to the cult 
of its ancient nature gods. Ahura Mazda was the supreme 
god, {mathishta iagandm: inscription of Behistun); he 
was officially venerated as such, though not as the unique 
god, by the sovereigns themselves (inscriptions of Darius, 
Xerxes, Artaxerxes II, Artaxerxes IIl).^ The same sove- 
reigns venerated and invoked besides AJiura Mazda silso 
“other gods” ibaga)^ “all gods” (vithaibish bagaibish: 
inscription of Persepolis), especially MitTira (Artaxerxes 
II, Artaxerxes III)^, This was not all. Mithra^ like 
other divinities {e.g., AnaJiita: p. 232) finally imposed him- 
self on Zoroastrianism, to the effect that Zoroastrianism 
incorporated him in the form which alone was allowable 
according to its monotheistic doctrine, that is to say, not as 
a daeva, this word and its meaning being henceforth, 
reserved for accursed demons, but as one of the good 
yazatas (ie., “worthy of respect,” “venerable,” or 
“holy,” a divine figure, but subordinated to the unique 
god); a yazata, however, superior to the others, excellent 
among all, “ sent by Ahura Mazda to keep watch over the 
world ijasht 10, 103). 
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TMs was an effect of the reaction in Persia by the 
traditional religion on the reformed one; and this was not 
the only one. Zoroastrianism in its early period, which , 
is represented in the Oathas, had abolished, together with 
the bloody sacrifices made in their honour (1 

29, 1; 32, 12, 14; 44, 20)^ as well as intoxicating libations 
of the sacred haoma, which accompanied them (Yasna 
32, 14; 48,10). In fact, both the sacrifices and the liba- 
tions were practised in the ancient naturalistic and pagan 
Iranian religion. If in later Zoroastrianism, as represent- 
ed in the post-Gathie Avesta, bloody sacrifices reappear 
(Yasm 62, 1-2)'^ and if haoma was not only readmitted in 
the cult (cf. rnsnffl, 44, 4, seq.), but also its preparation 
and libation became the central act of the liturgy of 
Parsism {Horn Yasht -Yasht 20), it was on account of the 
influence exercised by the national Persian religion, in 
which those rites were perpetuated from the times of the 
proto-Iranian origins, and certainly continued to exist 
even after the advent of Zoroastrianism. 

Sacrifices of animals (oxen, horses, camels, donkeys, 
sheep) to different divinities are in fact attested, indepen- 
dently of Zoroastrianism, among the Persians (Herod. 4, 

.1 The passages of the Avesta are generally quoted after the 
translation of Ch. Bartholomae, Die Gatha^s des A^vesta, vStrassburg 
1905, and Fr. Wolff, Avesta (without the Gathas), Strassburg 1910. 
Of. the French translation of Barmesteter, Le Zend-Avesta (Annales 
du Mus§ 6 Guimet, Vol* XXI, XXTI, XXIV), Paris 1892*1 893. Some 
passages are translated by Geldner in BeligionsgeschichtUches Lesehuck 
of Bertholet (Tubingen 1908), 323 seq., and by Lehmann in his Text- 
buck zur Eeligionsgeschichte (Leipzig 1912), 256. (Partial) Italian 
translations : 1. Pizzi, L* Avesta (ia the collection GH 

Iinmortalf *), 1914 ; F.C. Cannizzaro, XI Yendidad reso italiano, Messina 
'1916,, , ■ ; 

2 ** And in the hand holding twigs and vervain and the ritual 
piece of meat {** e in man reggendo e sarmenti 6 verbene © il ritual© 
lerabo di came**) transl. Pizzi, op. cit., 157, 
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132 seq.; cf. Vendklad 22, 3, 4). Similarly the iise of 
intoxicating drinks is eyidenced in eonneetion with the 
cult of Mithra himself (Ctes. and Duris ap. Athen. 10, 45, 
p. 434), ie., ill tliose famous Mithrakanas (MitQdxava)^ p* 
which were spread eyen outside Persia, and surviyed in 
Persia itself so long that their traces are found even in 
the Mohammedan epochl Here we touch directly the 
prirnitiye ground of the Persian religion. A primitiye and 
archaic cult ox Mithra, belonging to the oldest stratum of 
the Iranian religion, having maintained itself in Persia, es- 
pecially among the popular classes even after the penetra- 
tion of Zoroastrianism : such was the original nucleus of that 
complex formation, which became afterwards Mithraism. 
Such was the first phase of that development, which finally 
ended into Mithraie mysteries. The sacrifice of the bull, 
which became the centre of the whole Mithraie system, will 
have been originally one of those bloody sacrifices, which 
were common to the Iranian paganism and still continued to 
be celebrated in Persia, even after the Gathas had prohibi- 
ted the killing of the cattle and proclaimed the sanctity of 
the cattle (Yas^ia 33, 3-4; 44, 6 ; 50, 2). Probably this con- 
spicuous and costly sacrifice had originally formed a part 
of solemn agrarian rites, destined to promote the fertility 
of fields, these rites being possibly similar to some ceremo- 
nies practised, e,g., in Egypt, where a dispersion of the 
meat of a bull or other slaughtered animal on the fields took 
place (p. 152), or to those practised in Anatolia, where a bull 

1 Fr. Cumont, Textes et monuments figures relatifs aux my stores 
de Mithra, I and II (Bruxelles 1899 and 1896). This fundamental .. 
work will be henceforth quoted omitting the title, with the only indi- 
cation of the volumes and of the relative pages. Cf . Cumont, Les mys- 
.teres de Mithra,'^ Bruxelles 1913; A. Oasquet, Essai avr le cuUe et 
les mystdres de Mithra, 1899 ; E. Eoase, U^er Mithrasdien4, Strakund, 
1916 ; Gt. Wolff, UAer MUhrasdienst u. Mithreen, Fraakfurt 1009 ; A. 
Dietrich, Eine MithrasUturgie,^ 1910{of.Camont,Bevaedel’Iastrac- 
’Sion Publigue en Belgique 1904, !)• 
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was slaughtarod {tuu^dbQliuivi^ p» 132) iit ritual huEi 
Cp. 108)^' or to those practised by the ThraeiaBS,' whp after 
pursuing a bull or other animal (p* 62 seq,) tore it to pieces, 
that being the rite, on which the whole system of OrpMsm 
rests. Thus, it is that certain most archaic elements, which 
were perpetuated in Mithraism, upto the most recent times, 
receive an explanation, as the survival of those primitive 
phases of the religion, e.g. the customs of the initiates to 
masquerade in animal forms (p. 266), precisely like the 
Thracians, who in the above-mentioned celebrations used to 
assume the aspect of some animal (p. 63) . The agrarian 
religion of the Thracians offers another comparison : that 
is the custom of worshippers of exalting themselves with 
wine (p. 63), just as the Persians did with Tiaoma, the 


was superposed, 


held by Camont (of. I, 334) that the tauroboUum 


1 Of. the view 

was primitively belonging to the cult of the Persian goddess 
(certainly not to the cult of Mithra). 

% E'^^oivo'ug^-.oQxovp'BVOi xal jdaxxenovteg yv^tvot- 
ffcivovrcov ajxa xal Jtpdg dXbiJioiJ? a|xa te xai 

tag orofxjtivo'uoag yuvaixag : Strab. L cU. 

3 Of. 0. Clemen, NeueJahrbb. 1922, 125. 
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Oil the other hand the haomct has its most exact conn- I 

terpartin the Soma. In the Vedic religion also |j 

a ritual sacrifice with bloody victims and libations of Soma ■I 

as its, basis was the central , religions act, from which that ■ ' 

movement of the theological thought took its origin, which I 

finally culminated in the speculations of Brahmanism. It 
is therefore not out of place to think that a rudimentary 1 

cosmological and eschatological belief developed correspon- 
dingly also among the Iranian peoples around the agra- . 

rian sacrifice of the bull and the libations of Tiaoma^ which p. 
carried the individual in an ultramundane sphere. In 
I substance, it is always the rite, which reflects itself into 

I the myth ; and even when the myth reaches, as in India, the s 

f summit of the speculative thought, its humble religious 

I oiigines are not thereby annulled. In a similar way a 

fc superior eschatology could be developed from Thracian 

rudimentary religion, giving origin to Orphism (p. 60). 

We find in Iran an eschatology oriented for the most | 

part towards heaven. The case is not at all exceptional ; S 

it has on the contrary numerous points of comparison in ^ 

the ancient and modern ethnography* Again, the blessed, v | 

considered as the {pitar as) dwelt, according to j 

the Vedas {Ugveda, 14, 1, S; cf. 1, 154, 6)^ in the third j 

sky. Nor is such a lofty eschatology to be found only I 

among peoples of a relatively advanced civilisation (traces | 

are found also in Greece, among the Israelites etc.):^ | 

the belief that the souls of the dead resided in heaven | 

and especially in the stars, is common to many absolutely ; 

primitive peoples of all continents.^ It would be interes- | 

1 J. Scheftelowitz, Ber Seelen- und Unsierhlichkeitsglauhefn im j 

AUen Testament, Archiv. f. Beligionswiss. 19 (1919), 217. 5 

2 Cf. P. Oapelle, De luna^ stellis^ lacteo orhe animarum sedihus j 

(Diss.), Halle, 1917. Cf, McCulloch, in Encyclopaedia of Religion i 

and Ethics, II, 681 seq. Several examples are aUeged also in vol. I of j 

my FoTmazione e sviluppo del monoteismo (Kosaa 1922), 17 (Austra- 
lia), 296 (Africa meridionale). i 
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ting to establish, whether this heavenly esehatology depeiuls 
on the rite of cretnation as well as the chthouie ouo 
possibly depends on that of inhumation. As among 
many peoples, e.g-, among the Greeks, both the funeral 
rites were practised, thus the heavenly eschatology 
does not exclude the chthonic, the one co-existing possibly 
with the other in the belief of the same people, according 
to certain criteria by which the destiny of the soul in 
heaven or under earth is regulated. This ease Is also veri- 
fied among ancient peoples of Iran. 

It is true that as regards the Iranian eschatological 
beliefs, and as much can be said of the cosmological, wc do 
not know them in their primitive form, but only as they 
appear in the text of a relatively later period, and, what is 
worse, conceived in a thoroughly refoianed spiiit, whicli is 
practically a transforming one. But even in such texts the 
elements of a primitive belief, liowever changed and made 
to suit the fundamental principle of the Keforra, are still 
present ; and so much more in the later ones, these having 
especially undergone the reaction exercised by paganism on 
genuine Zoroastrianism in the Persian country (p. 222 
seq.). Even the capital dogma of Zoroastrianism, i.e., the 
antagonistic dualism between the principle of good (Ahira 
Mazda, Ohrmazd) and the principle of evil {A'lnjra M ai- 
mju, Ahriman), which especially in the extra-Gathic (post- 
Gathie)'^ Avesta is pressed to the extreme consequences, 
contained in itself, as its original nucleus, the elementary 
mythical motive of the fight between light and darkness. 
Likewise, if in Zoroastrianism (we find tliatl from the 
body of the primordial bull (already in the Gatha Gemh 
nrmn “ the soul of the bull”, Geusli tashan “ the maker of 
the bull”, Yasna 29, 1 , 2; 9), created together with the 

primordial man {Gaya or Gayomart) by Ahura Mazda 


1 Cf. Pettazzoni, La Beligio^ie di Zarathustra 56 seq. 
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:aiid Mlled by Angra Mainyu, proceeds ■the\ whole vegetable 
worldj as well as (from its sperm) the whole aminal world 
■'^iBundahisTi #), whereas from another bull sacrihcedby 
the Savior at the end of the times (with 
the typical accompaniment of haoma) the just ones will 
obtain immortality also for their resuscitated human bodies 
[BundaMsli 50, 25), this Zoroastrian cosmology can be 
considered as a mythical development of the primitive 
ritualistic saciifice of the bull into the twofold cosmic 
projection, at the beginning and at the end of the world. 
Analogously, as regards esehatokgy, as the Zoroastrian 
doctrine of the Fravashis (the original archetypes of all 
things, and of all beings of the good order, existing 
dnitio by the creating act of Ahura Mazda, destined to 
assiiiiie by degrees temporarily earthly forms and exis- 
tences ill the progressive course of the history of the world) 
can be recoil ducted to the elementary animistic belief in 
the spirits of the dead^ ; thus, in the Zoroastrian beliefs 
eoncerning the destiny of the soul after death Ube judg- 
ment before the heavenly tribunal, the passage over the 
fatal bridge [already in the the “bridge of 

the judge’’ : Yasna 46, 10], the precipitation of the damned 
souls in hell, the voyage of the blessed souls across the 
three heavens [that of the stars or of “ good thoughts 
liumata, that of the moon or of “good words”: huxta, and 
that of the sun or of “ good actions^’ : to the 

highest firmament (Garotman), the residence of Ahura 
Mazda) however modified in a diialistic and mora- 
lising spirit, one can detect the elements of a primitive 

1 Of, 3Sr. Soderblora, Le$ Fravashis, ^evue de Vhi&t, des reife. 
3^ (1899), 229 seq.; La me future d^apres U Mazdeisme (Annales du 
Masee Guiraet. Bibliothoque d’E<>ude8, IX), Paris 1901. 

2 Of. Yasna 1, 17 ; 4, 21 ; 7, 18 ; ef. Bousset, Arohiv f. Keligions- 
iwiss, 4, 1901, 155 seq. 
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eschatology not unaware of earth, yet mainly oriented to- 
wards heaven. 

In this eschatology the heavenly element far from, 
being the invention of a speculative mind under a systema- 
tic dualistie bias, opposed to the infernal element, is deriv- 
ed from a fund of popular beliefs, as not only it appears 
from the popular and fantastic system^ of the three heavens 
(the stars, the moon, and the sun), but rather more from 
the fact that the bridge of Cinvat, the bridge over ^ which 
soul goes forth to heaven (Bousset says that it seems 
to appertain to the most archaic fund of the Iianiaii 
religion”)^ could have been originally the rmnftow, which 
among many peoples, also among savages , is considered 
precisely as a bridge thrown between earth and heaven, 
the side of the earth the bridge of Cinvat rests on the 
best mountain Hara (JlaraUrezaiU). This mountaiu 

summit heaven is precisely (TrtSfts lo, 

of Mithra. As the lord of heaven (p. 221), 
the luminous spaces through which the soul passes, 
in its ascension towards the empyreum, Mithra is naturally 
associated with the eschatological belief. Perhaps original- 
ly it was Mithra himself who guided the soul in its celestial 
rney Later on in Parsisra we find Mithra talking part 
in company of Itashna and Sraosha in the judgment of 
the soul after death (Jasht 10, 126; cf. Vendidad 7, o2?,i. 
We do not know exactly which motives had led to the asso- 
ciation of Mithra with that sacrifice of the bull (p- 224), 
which seems to us to be an agrarian rite, and was perhaps 
the most solemn rite of the primitive Iranian religion. 
But if it is true that in this solemnity the worshippers 
drank the sacred haoma and being exalted by mtoxication 

1 Bousset, Die Simmelsreiae der Seele, Archiv f. Beligionswiss. 
4.1901,160. 

2 Ibid. 165 D. 3. 
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felt themselves conveyed to another superhuman world, to 
that world where also, according to their belief, the souls 
of the dead, (of certain dead) ascended, it is clear that by 
this means the first association of Mithra with the escha- 
tological beliefs of the Persians possibly took place (p. 257 
seq.). In certain legends of holy persons, carried off alive 
to heaven, legends which although related in the late 
PeMevi texts {Arda Viraf, ZardmTitname» Bahman P* 
Yasht) are not deprived of ancient elements, the elected 
ones ascended to heaven in a state of ecstasy produced by 
means of an intoxicating drink.^ Through his luminous 
nature, through his position specially intermediate betw'een 
heaven and earth (p. 259), and hierarchically subordinated 
to the highest Ahura Mazda, Mithra was naturally destined 
to become the intermediary between God and humanity. 
This insertion of Mithra in the eschatological beliefs of 
the Persians probably founded on a naturalistic datum, 

on the celestial nature of this most ancient Indo-Irani- 
an divinity, had most important consequences for the future 
of the destiny of the god. This was the point of departure 
whence Mithra came to become the saviour cf humanity, 
initiating that soteriological transformation of his, which 
was perfected in the Mithraie mysteries. 

But this process from which the mysteries grew out 
was, like in other religions, slow and long. It was com- 
pleted only out of the original surrounding, when the- 
Persian religion, after being definitely constituted in 
Persia on the basis of tlie ancient Iranian paganism,., 
modified with the contact of Zoroastrianism, sprang up* 
from the national territory and moved forward towards, 
the West. The first stage wms Babylonia. 

Babylonia was the winter resort of the Aehsemenides. 
Here the ‘‘Magi^b or the priests of the Persian religion,.. 
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were certainly present ia a great number with the court; 
Although they kept themselves distinct from the ‘•Ohaldau ’ 
i.e., from the priests of the Babylonian religion, (only 
among the Greeks, and then among the Romans, the distinc- 
tion was effaced : cf. Lueian Menipp. 6), enjoying, as it 
S31 seems, of a right of precedence (Quint. Curt. 6, 1, 22 ; cf. ■], 
3, 9 seq.) among tliem, this did not hinder them to appro- 
priate at least locally some elements, of the Babylonian 
religion, above all astral elements, in accordance with the 
astrological character of this religion. Mithra underwent 
in a special manner this Babylonian influence so much that 
he could be afterwards designated in the West as a “Baby- 
lonian” or “Assyrian” god.i The Babylonisation of 
Mithra consisted in his assimilation with Sham, ash, the 
Babylonian god of the Sun, to which Mithra was naturally 
akin, being himself the divinity of the luminous heaven. 
Likewise the Persian eschatology was modified in the 
Babylonian sense, ^ especially in that part which was orient- 
ed (p. 226) towards heaven.® Thus it happened that for 
the three heavens plus the empyreum, the more complex 
system of the seven planetary spheres was substituted: the 
soul of the righteous, departing from the earth in order to 
attain the supreme heaven of Ahura Mazda, passed through 
; seven interposed celestial spheres corresponding to the 
seven planets, and thus successively got rid of the naturcl 
tendencies owed to the astral influences of every one of 
the traversed planets, tendencies which were at first 
attached to her, and which she had put on like garments 

1 Oumont I, p, 9, 

2 Boussat, Arch. f. Beligionswiss* 4. 1901 » 234 seq. 

3 Bat withoub forgetting the earth (cf» the Aralu of the ancient 
Babylonian religion): the Magi “ of Zoroaster ’Mn Babylonia were 
able to make a living person descend into the hell and to make him 
come up again by means of their rites and conjurations: Lucian. 
Menipp. t O, 
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when she had to pass through the planetary spaces in an 
opposite course during its journey of descent from heaTen 
oa of this belief, being a precious 

eYldence of its antiquity, is to be found, as its seems, in the 
Platonic myth of the ‘"Armenian” Er C'Hq) (Plat resp^ 
614 b seq.), who by the Epicurean philosopher Colotes 
(third eentuiy B.C.) was taken for Zoroaster, whereas 
others made him the teacher of Zoroaster (Prod, in 
Plat, remp. Gomm. II, 109 seq. Kroll). Another Baby- 
lonian idea, which then will have penetrated into the reli- r 
gion of the Magi (traces of it are found in the West in 
Eudemos of Rhodes, a pupil of Aristotle fr. 117 PPHG III, 
p. 289) is that of the infinite Time, Zrvan akarafia, which 
fatally presides over the destiny of the world and of all 
things. This conception, which does not appear in the or- 
thodox Zoroastrianism (Zrvan ‘‘the time” is, according to 
the Avesta, created by Ahura Mazda: YendklaH 19, 13 
and 16), whereas it appears later as the fundamental 
doctrine of a Zoroastrian dissident sect, the Zravemites, 
according to which Ohrmazd as well as Ahriman was 
issued from Zrvan-, became on the contrary proper to 
Mithraism, which diffused it also in the West, as we shall 
see (p. 247). 

From the Babylonian religion and Babylonian art the 
Persians, who did not know originally the anthy^opomor- 

1 For the western Mithraism, cf. Cels. ap. Origen. c. CeU, 1,9; 
Porphyr,, antro nympho 5 seq. Cp. the capital value of this doc- 
trine in the Gnosis; Anz. Zur Frage nach dem Ursprvng des Gnosti- 
zisynusy Leipzig 1897 ; Bousset, Hauptprohleme der Gnosis, 1907. Of*, 
the article “ Gnosis ” in Realenoyklop. VIT, 1602. 

2 K, Pettazzoni, La Religione di Zarathustra, 189. Against the 
attempt of P. Aifaric, Zoroasire avant V Avesta, Kevue d%ist,, et de 
Htt6r, relig, 7.^1921, 1 seq., 145 seq., making Zervanism dependent on 
an ancient poem in Greek (contemporaneous with the Orphic poetry) « 
attributed to Zoroaster, cf. Fr. Cumont, Zoroastre chez les G^ecs et la 
doctrine zervaniste, Bev, d’hist. etde Htt*rel. 8. 1922, 1 seq. 
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pTiic conception and TcpTcscntation of the divinity (Herod. 

1, 131 ; ef. Dinon fr. 9 FHG. II, p. 91; Strab. i5, 3, 13, p 
732), learned also the use of divine statues and generally 
■ speaking of the divine images (ef. Curt. 5, 3, 15), and 
applied it to their own divinities, including Ahura 
Mazda^ and particularly to a goddess who seems to have 
incorporated in her figure, through assimilation with Ishtav 
(p. 203 seq.), several Assyro-Babylonian elements (ef. 
Herod. 1, 131) : this goddess is AndUta, properly speaking 
the “immaculate” the deity of irriguous and fertilising 
waters, afterwards admitted also into Zoroastrianism, of 
course as a yazata {Ardvl 8ura AndUta; ef. Ardvisur 
Yasht = Yasht 5). Anahita was, together with Mithra, one 
of the most popular divinities of the Persian national 
religion; together with Mithra she is often expressly men- 
i,. 2SS tioned in the monumental inscriptions of Artaxerxes H 
Mnemon (B.C. 405-359), who in fact diffused her statues, 
and also her cult, even outside Persia proper, in Babylonia, 
in Susa, and upto the remotest satrapies of his empire, 
from Babylonia to Damascus in Syria and to Sardes in 
Lydia (Beros. fr. 16 PHG II, p. 508). 

Thus in the cult of Anahita we find in the AcKamenian 
’ epoch for the first time a sort of religious syncretism (pre- 
luding other syncretic formations on a wider scale) associat- 
ed with the fitrst expansion of the Persian religion in 
non-Persian countries, from Babylonia, wliich was then, 
so to say, the second capital of the empire, as far as the most 
peripheric regions. Thereupon, when the empire of the 
Aehffimenides was destroyed in 330 B.C., the expansion of 
the religion became more intense by means of the Persian 
“diaspora”, through the work especially of the Persian 
priests, the “Magi”, who escaped immediate subjugation 

1 Semi-anthpopomorpliio representations of Ahnraroazda on tHa 
rnonunaonts of Darius I: cfl R. Pattazzoni, op. cit. 127. 
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to the foreign rulers by flight and exile from their mother- 
eonntry as well as from Babylonia, and sought refuge in 
'Asia Minor, where some satraps of the fallen empire could 
maintain in fact, if not in name, their sovereignty over 
the territory ruled by them even after the Greek conquest. 
These small Anatolian states under more or less legitimate 
dynasties of Persian origin together with others of a more 
theocratic character founded and governed by priests 
(Strab. 12, p. 559), became as many centres of Persian life 
and civilisation, as well as of the Persian religion. 

This Persian religion transplanted in Asia Minor was 
the national religion of Persia, such as it had been pro- 
fessed by the sovereigns and the people and celebrated by 
the Magi. It contained (pp. 224, 230) religious elements of 
oldest Iranian origin besides others also of Iranian origin 
but belonging to the reformed Mazdaism of Zarathushtra, 
while other elements of Semitic origin had joined to these 
in Babylonia. So composite in character the Persian 
religion was spread in Asia Minor. In Armenia, a 
country which in its whole civilisation, strongly and con- 
stantly underwent the Persian influence, we find the cult 
of the most popular goddess (Ishtar-)Anahita (Strab. 11, 
p. 532; 12, p. 559) side by side with that of Vahagn} who 
is the Avestic VerethragJina {“ the Victory”) with some 
traits of Znan? In Oappadoeia, which was one of the 
principal centres of the Iranian diaspora, where the 
Persian calendar® was adopted, perhaps since 400 B.C., 
Anahita and Omonos, *'.e., Fo7tM Jfarao “good Thought”, 
were worshipped together (Strab. 15, p. 733). The latter, 
originally a personified abstraction, such as are frequent 

1 Gelzer, Znr armenischen Gdtierlehre, Berichto d* sachs. Ges. 
d. Wis3. 1896, 104 seq. 137. 

2 Gumont I, 133 and 19 n, 7. * ^ t. 

tl, 11, n. l;n, 6, ' ^ 
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in Zoroastriamsm, had fallen from its primitive purity 
low enough to become represented even anthroporaorphi- 
cally by a statue, which was carried in procession (perhaps. 

with another of Anahita herself: p. 233). Anahita had a 

cult also at Zela in Pontus together with Omanos and' 
another (Zoroastrian?) divine figure Anadates { = Ame- 
retcit ? : Strab. 11, p. 512). The Magi, coming from Baby- 
lonia, had penetrated into Cappadocia, according to the- 
authority of St. Basilius {epist 25S ad Bpiphanium) ■ he 
found them there still in his time (fourth eentui’y A.D.) 
and attributes them the Perso-Babylonian conception of 
Zrvan (Basil. 1. cit). In some inscriptions of Cappadocia 
of the second and first century B.C. the personified “good' 
Mazdean religion mdzdayasnish (dlm^damd)- 
-is mentioned, side by side with a god Bel, who would be 
in reality xAhura Mazda under the name of the correspon- 
Babylonian (supreme) god. Such inscriptions are- 
in the “Chaldeo-Pehlevi” language and in Aramaic 
1 Aramaic was in fact the spoken language 
cia. The term pavowaToi with which the- 
Magi were designated there (Bardesanes, Basilius, Bpi-, 
phaniu,s) was exactly the Aramaic magnsmje, where the- 
c suffix of the plui’al (instead of maguse) goes to- 
eonfirm the antiquity of the penetration of the Magi. As 
for the cult, it seems that the Magi of Cappadocia were 
attached to the ancient traditional Persian cult, rather- 
than to the Zoroastrian liturgy, at least to judge from 
the lack of sacred books (Basil. 1. On the contrary 

1 Lidzbarski, Ephemeris ,f , semit Epigr, 1 (Giessen 1902), 60 seq.j; 
3, 6.5 seq. Of. H. Beichelt, Wiener Zeitsebr. f. dieKunde des Morgenl. 
15. 1901, 51 seq. Cf. the bilingual inscription (Greek and Aramaic)' 
of Farasha (Rhodandos; in Cappadocia: GrSgoire, Compt. rend, de 
TAcad. des Inscr. et B. L. 1908, 434 seq. 

2 This statement of St. Basil is confirmed by the Armenian 
Bznig who depends on Theodoras of Mopsneste (Cumont 1, 19). (It 
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the use of the sacred texts flourished in the Persian reli- 
gion, as it was practised by the Magi in Lydia (in the cities 

during the offiee celebrat- 
ed near the altars of fire they ‘‘recited in a barbarous 
tongue incompreliensible to the Greeks, reading in a book” 

(Pans. 5, 275). The Magusei existed in the time of Bardes- 
anes (ap. Euseb. praep. emng. 6, 10, p. 275 c-d, 1, p. 353 
Gifford) also in Phrygia (inscription of Amorion) and 
Galatia, as well as in Egypt. 

That Mithra was not only present,^ but enjoyed a 
special veneration in this Persian religion transplanted in 
Asia Minor can be argued at least from the frequency of 
6 names formed with Mithra (especiallyilfifftru- 
in the onom istics of the sovereigns of the Iranian p. 230 
dynasties of Anatolia.^ It some one of them had succeed- 
ed in making out o! h is small hereditary prineipality a 
great, powerful, and durable state, as it happened for a 
short time to the soven^eigns of Pontus, especially to Mithri- 
dates Bupator (died A, D. 63), perhaps in Anatolia to- 
gether with the resurrection of an Iranian state also a 
revival of the Persian religion with Mithra at its head, a 
sort of official Mitliraism should have taken plaee.^ 

The Persian religion in Anatolia evolved on the contrary 
on a thoroughly diff erent plane, developing itself into a 

is true tiaafc Basil says also, against what Strabo affirms, that th© 

Magi o? Cappadocia did not practise aniraal sacrifices). The want of 
written texts must have been supplied by the oral transmission of th© 
doctrines (Basil U cit.) as well as of the prayers and formulae. Th© 
use oi th© liturgical recitations as accompaniment of bloody sacrifices 
goes back to th© ancient Persian custom: Herod. 1, 132, 

1 Mithra had a place (as titular god of the seventh month) in 
the Persian calendar adopted in Armenia and Cappadocia : Cumont 

p. 6,i,p.m. ^ 

2 Cumont II, 75 seq* ' 

3 Cumont I, 240, 
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mystical and esoteric, instead of an ofSeial Mithraism, at 
any rate into a Mithraism with an accentuation of those 
eschatological and soterio logical elements, originally pre- 
sent in it, over which the cult of Mithra had superposed 
itself (p. 229, 258). ^ ^ ^ “ 


These elements transmitted from Iranian origins Tp 
224) and belonging to the deep substratum of the popular 
religious conscience, though altered and modified in course 
of time, were never destroyed, and though obscured by the 
prevalence of other cults and other doctrines, were never 
suppressed: being themselves unsuppressible, they were 
brought again to the foreground of the religious life in 
consequence of the downfall of the Persian empire and 
the following relaxation of national connection, thence 
resulting for Persia such a situation which is the most 
favourable for strengthening individual conscience (the 
mdmdual being then left to himself), and for intensifying 
individual religion with its eschatological preoccupations 
*37 and soteriological aspirations. The ancient beliefs about 
,he a.stj^ „f .hesoul after death, i. which the igure S 
Mithra had turned a conspicuous part (p. 229) received 
now a new valorisation, especially in the diaspora, where 

the above described conditions lasted long and became 
more and more worse, because if the national cohesion w^ 
^haken in the_ mother-country, it was more relaxed in 
foreign countries. In Anatolia, especially after the more 

or less ephemeral attempted reconstructions of states 
under Iranian_ rule, the ethnic (Iranian) elements, IZ 
which the Magi preponderated, always came to be more 

nd more reduced to communities of a religious character 
tenaciously conservative of the faith of their ancestors’ 
generally c osed in the pride of their caste 
ngog tone oW.ong avfipcoTOns Basil. L cit), though not whoHv 
■ maccessihle to the aoge.o«, peopte. ip whoe. ,h | 
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lived, perhaps also addicted, aeeording to time and place, to 
a certain proselytism, in such a way that whoever w 
admitted to partake in cult and religion became also a 
member of the community, though he was not admitted all 
at once, but gradually, the supreme knowledge, the perfect 
practice and the hereditary transmission of religion being 
■'.reserved for the M.agi. 

Thus also in the exterior and formal respect the 
development of the Persian religion towards an esoteric 
such as is usually characteristic of mysteries,^ 
was promoted, whereas internally, as we hint, the eschato- 
logical and soteriological elements came to prevail; and 
with them the figure of Mithra passed in the first line. 
Also in Asia Minor the Persian eschatology was dominat- 
ed by the ancient belief of the ascension of the (righteous) 
soul (p. 228 seq.) to the supreme heaven of Ahura Mazda. 
Such belief is there documented by an epigraphic text of ^ 
great historieo- religious importance. It is the inscription 
which Antiochos I, king of Commagene (69-34 B.O.), 
caused to be inscribed on his sepulchral monument erected 
on one of the ranges of the Taurus (Nemrud Dagh)^, 
Here, in the solitude of the mountains, almost in nearer 
proximity to the celestial residences (oupavicov ayy\c>m 
fipovojv), his body should lie upto the end of times '‘after 
having liberated the pious soul towards the celestial 
thrones of Zem-Oromasdes'^ oupaviou^ Aidg 

""□goiidoSov fipovou; \(;ux;f]v JtpoTOp'iiJav). hiiis 

sjmcretistie assimilation of the highest Persian god 

1 "Epaysuo-e Mlfipp in the inscription of Farasha (n. 28). 
The Magian Tiriiabes (king of Armenia) magicis cents eu 7 n (-Nerone) 
initiaveratx Piin. n. h, 30, 2, 17. Initiatic rites already practised in 
Persia in the cult of Anahita (Pint. Artax. 3) ? Cf. Cnmont I, 239, 
2S n. 1 and Onmont, Les myst, de Mithra^, 26 n. 1. 

2 H 1 nirii-Pach^bein, Reisen in Klein- Asien Nord-Syrien^ 

Berlia 1895, pi. 23, 3i, 40 ; Cumont 11, p, 89,' cf. p. 187, ' ' 
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(Ohrmazd, Ahura Mazda) with the highest Greek god' 
(Zeus) is not the only one, which recurs in the inscriptions 
ofAntiochos. Among the statues and reliefs which de- 
corated the basement of his sepulchral sanctuary, besides 
himself and the personified Commagene three divinities 
figured, who are designated in the inscriptions by their 
names. They are 1) the above-mentioned Zeus Oromasdes ; 
2) MitJira identified -wUh. Apollo, with Helios (through the 
Babylonian and with Hertnes (perhaps as a 

reflex of the function of Mithra as psychopompus ?),- 
and 3) Artagnes (=Avesta Verethraghna, “ the Victory 
p. 234), identified HeraJcles and Ares (Aide tJ 

ygoimabov xa\ ’Am&/Jiovo? Mifleov 'H?don 'EQpov'xai 
’Aerdiwon 'Hpayleou; ’'Apscos). 


Such a syncretic process had formerly taken place 
between Persian divinities and divinities of other oriental 
religions (Babylonian, Armenian, etc., p. 233 seq.). We 
find It here for the first time applied also to Greek divini-- 
ties. The inscription of Antioehos iS therefore for us the 
first Anatolian document of that Hellenisation of Mithra- 
p. m ism, which was the first preliminary necessary condition 
for Its ulterior expansion in the West. This was in fact 
the double''speeifie contribution, which the Iranian dias- 
pora in Anatolian territory brought in the complicated 
and laborious process of the constitution of Mithraism as 
a third moment after the Persian and Babylonian mo- 
ments, In this Anatolian milieu on the one hand the 
transformation of the immigrated (Babylonised) Persian 
religion into the mysteries of Mithra was effectuated, and 
so the constitution of Mithraism was completed, and on the 
other hand, consequently, the conditions were prepared 
by which its vaster western diffusion was rendered possible. 
For both motives Asia Minor appears as the most important : 
stage of the long road traversed by the religion of Mithra- 
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’It is tlie stage which closes its previous oriental 
development along the Iranian, Babylonian and Anatolian 
lines and opens to it a new western European horizon. 

. Indeed, not only' in ■ so interior a country ■ as . Com- 
'.magene, at the court of a prince, who was proud of - his 
' descent from the Persian dynasty of the Achsemenides and 
from the Greek dynasty of the Seleueides as well, the 
influence of Hellenism on the religion of Mithra made 
itself felt, but also the communities of the Magi being 
spread here and there in the country of Anatolia, however * 
averse to foreign contacts tp. 237), and however attached to 
the traditional customs, did not always remain inaccessible 
to the currents of that Hellenistic civilisation, by which 
the whole Asia Minor was traversed at that time, and to 
the tendencies of that invading and assimilating culture, 
which in Alexandria, e.g. spurred the librarian Hermippos 
to collect and to catalogue numerous volumes, which went p. 
.under the name of Zoroaster (Plin. nat. hist, 30^ 2, 4). 

A further factor which is by no means negligible in 
concern with the adaptation of a religion quite unaware of 
anthropomorphism, as the Persian religion was (p . 232), 
to the plastic needs of the religious conscience of the 
peoples of Graeco-Roman civilisation, was the creation of 
a figured type of Mithra, which, when once adopted and 
consecrated by the religion, became constant and was 
reproduced, without essential alterations, in hundreds of 
copies dispersed throughout the Roman world. Such a 
type, the well-known Mithra taur octane, derived from the 
'Classical type (fifth century B.O.) of Nihe (“Victory^O 
sacrificing a bull, was created, in all probability, about 
the second century B.C. by a sculptor of the school of 
Fergamus. (Remarkable in it are the conventionally 
.oriental costume of the god and the pathos in the expres*^ 
«ioii of the visage). ■ ^ .v , 
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But above all wliat promoted and favoured the 
diifiision of Mithraism in the West was a capital innova- 
tion introduced in the liturgy. The ancient rranian 
language, which was a traditional and therefore essential 
element in the religion of the Magi (Herod. I. 132), and 
in which the ritual texts, transmitted from generation to 
generation, were conceived and written (at least among 
some communities, e.g. in Lydia : p. 235)-"that barbarous 
and incomprehensible language, for which an irreverent 
* author, a native, it must be noted, of Commagene, Lucian 
{de deo 7 \ cone. 9 ; cf. Menipp. 7 and 9), did not spare his 
bitter derision, finding it absurd and ridiculous, was 
abandoned and substituted by the Greek (p. 250). 

We do not know exactly in which part of Asia Minor 
pi S4i this Hellenisation of Mithraism took place, as in general, 
we are ignorant, where precisely Mithraism attained its 
definite constitution. That constitution, however, ought 
to be, at any rate, an accomplished fact, when Mithraism 
began to be diffused in the West, because there, from the 
Balkan peninsula to Spain and from North Africa to 
England, Mithraism appears as an organic and Unitarian 
system, constantly identical, not only in fundamental 
lines, but also, with few exceptions, in the particulars* 
of minor relief. 

Probably the first wave of the western expansion of 
Mithraism is represented in ^the Mediterranean incur- 
sionsrof those Oilieian pirates,^ who after having sacked: 
the sanctuaries of several Greek cities, (Pint. Pomp. 24:), 
were finally subdued in 67 B.O. by Pompeius, and were 
partly deported to Dyme and perhaps to Patras (Pint. 
Pomp. 28). They practised, in fact, together with other 
barbarian cults, the cult of Mithra, which according to 

’Of, The MitiiT'aie relief discovered at Isbarta (Baris) iia BisidJa: 
. ' Cumont, Les mysUres de Mithra \ Bruxelles 1913 , 36 in nota. 
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Plutarch became known for the first time in the West 
precisely at that time (xataSeixfieioa jtqwtov ujt'* exeivcov), 
and precisely as a cult of a mystical and esoteric charac- 
ter; TSAstd; tivag djroQphtorg itsXow). Besides this sporadic 
prelude,^ the big western expansion of Mithraism really 
began during the first century A.D., when the most distant P* 
regions of Asia Hinor, i,e- Cappadocia and Commagene, 
were incorporated one after the other into the empire and 
became one of the principal centres for the supply of men 
to the legions. The Anatolian recruits, who were incorpo- 
rated in the Roman armies, passed successively from one 
legion to another and were transferred ^rom one province 
into another, especially on the frontier. Thus they became 
the principal agents in the propagation of the religion of 
Mithra, which was and remained in the first place a reli- 
gion of soldiers ; f unctionaries of the civil staff as well as 
merchants (especially Syrians) also had their share in its 
diffusion. 

It is noteworthy that Greece was in the first expan- 
sionai movement of Mithraism from Asia into Europe, so to- 
say, leapt over and afterwards always represented a gap 
in the whole of Mithraie expansion. As such a gap is- 
not likely to be adequately filled up by future discoveries^ 
we are led to see in it the result of a profound congenial 
incompatibility through which the god of the ancient 
Persian invaders was steadily kept far from the ground of 
Hellas. As a matter of fact Mithraism is to be found in 
Greece pro per only in a very few localities (Patras, perhaps 

1 Also the journey to Borne of the Arsacide Tiridates (brother 
of the long of the Parthians) who came to receive from the hands of 
iSfero the investiture of the kingdom of Armenia (Plin. n. A. 30, .2 (6), 
16 seq.; Tacit, ann. lo, 24; Dio Cass., 63, 5 and 7); Tiridates was 
a great worshipper of Mithra, hut itds difficultly- spWk’W' a 'real 
and'veritableMxthmism in Farthia' at the Mie of Arsacides : oC 
B* Pettazzoni, Za ReL di JSaraZ 173 ; Oumont I, p. 279. 


'■‘i: IW' 
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in connection with the deportation of the pirates of Cilieui 
■ to ' Byrne : 'Pint. Piraeus ; Aiidros)| in ; which. 

connection, however, the eventual reflux of a wave starting 
- from the Ijatin world and reaching Asia Minor and'lgypt, 
also deserves consideration^ 

A little before 100 A.D. the presence of the cult of 
Mithra in Eome is i^eported.^ The two most ancient Eoman 
inscriptions pertaining to the colt of Mithra, which are, 
generally speaking, the most ancient Mithraie riioniiments 
known upto date, are of the epoch of Trajan or a little 
earlier: one is dedicated by a freed man (OIL. 6. 732 = 16 
XIV. 996) and the other by a slave (OIL* 6. 718).*^ The pro- 
gress was most rapid, and was promoted also by the grow- 
5^43 ing imperial favour. In Mcesia, Dacia, Pannonia, Germa- 
nia, Britannia, i.e, in the northern provinces, where a 
strong appointment of exotic troops permanently dwelt, 
ilithraism is strongly represented. It is less represented 
in Africa, Dalmatia and Gallia, still less in Hispania, its 
introduction into these provinces having been principally 
eflEected by way of the commercial relations with tlie 
Orient.^ 


1 Ch. Avezou, Ch. Picard, Bas-relief mithriaque dicoumrt d 
PatraSt Revue de Thisfc. des relig., 64 (1911), 179 soq., Rireus: inscrip- 
tion Ca nontll, 469 ; oiithraeum and inscription of the time of Beptimius 
Beverus at Andros: T- Bauciuc, Bin Denkmal des Mitkraskulfes avf 
AndroSj Rom. Mittheil. 25. 191G, 263. 

" 2 Of* the allusion to a representation of Mithra tauroctonos 
(p. 251) in Stat, Theb. h 719 (about 80 A.D.). 

3 Oumoat 1^ 245, II, 105. Cf. Hiilsert, BerL Phiiol. Woch. 
1889, 683. 

” "^4 Cumont I, 241 seq. ; Be religioni orientali nel pagan esimo 
romcino 139-164 j Toutain, Bes cultes patens dans Pentpire Tomaitif 
1 {Bes provinces latines\ 2 (Bes cultes , or ientaux), Paris 3911, 121- 
177 ; Wissowa, Religim Kultus d* M6mer\ 368 seq.; Gefifcken, 
Der Ausgang des griech^-rom. Beidmtums, Heidelberg 1920, 15, 29. 
Other recent discoveries and works: L. Campi II eultodi Mitra nella 
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The Mithraic religion was largely protected by the 
Antonini, especially by Commodns, who frequented the 
mysteries (Lamprid. Comm^ 9). The progress continued 
upto the middle of the third century. After a period of 
stasis, there was a period of renewal about the end of the 
third century (Aurelian) and in the beginning of the 
fourth (Diocletian), when Mithraism, which as such did 
never form a part of the religion of the state, was to a 
certain extent identified with the religion of th e Sun, that 
having become the official religion of the Roman state. 
At Carnuntum on the Danube, an ancient Mithraic centre, 
Diocletian with other Jotni et HercAilii religiosissimi 
Augiisti et Gaesare>s restored and dedicated a sanctuary 
Dieo) Sioli} vmjicto) 31 (ItJirr/e) fautori imperii sui {^C L 
3. 44:13;'. Then Mithraism begins to decay in the pro- 
vinces (OIL. 6. 507, a. 313). There was a renewal, especi- 
ally in Rome, ill the time of Julian (CIL, 6. 749 seq. : a. 
357), who was initiated into the mysteries. It lasted till 
the last decades of the fourth century (GIL, 6. 500 seq.). 
Thereupon (Gratianus and Theodosius) began the persecu- 
tions against the worshippers of Mithra and the destruc- 
tion of the mithraja. Mithraism persisted only sporadically 
in some provincial corners (¥al di Non) as late as the 
fifth century. 

In the Roman world itself, including the most periphe- 
ric regions of the empire, Mithraism especially maintained 
its exotic character. In its form it was hellenised, and 

Nctuniaf Archivio Trentino 24. 1909> 107 l F. Haverfield, On a Mithraic 
relief found in London^ Arcliseologia 1906 ; P. Paris, Rentes du culte de 
Mithra en Espagne, Bev. Arched. 24(1914), I seq.; B. Forrer,' 
Mithra-HeiUgtum von Kdnigshofen hei Strassburg, 1915 (Of. Cnmont, 
Bev. des etudes ancieiines 1918, 117); Kofcizie degli scavi 1916, S24; 
1918, 3; G. Baserga, Scavi ad Angara : il cuUo mitriaco^ Como 1919 ; 
Kazarow, Em Mitrasdenkmal aus Makedonim, Axah. Beligioaswiss. 
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latinised respectively, through the necessity of adapting 
itself to the Gi'aeco-Roman surrounding. Here and there 
in the West some foreign element were also incorporated 
ie,g. the cult of the Matrome, Nzitrices, Deae Qtiadrti- 
hiaeY but in substance it remained as it was, i.e, as it had 
definitely constituted itself in Anatolia, viz. an oriental, 
religion having an Iranian (Persian) basis with a phis of 
Semitic (Babylonian) elements and with a mystic and 
initiatic character. Only through this remote and complex 
pre-history we are able to understand Mithraism as 
Q-ppears in late historic times. On the other hand the 
Mithraic documents of the imperial Roman period are for 
us the only documents, which indirectly inform us about 
those oldest beliefs. 

The figured types of the divinities represented on tho 
Mithraic monuments, above all Mithra himself (p. 240)^ 
are Greek, ie. created by the Greek art, although they 
were thereupon conventionalised and vulgarised through 
the Graeco-Roman wodd in general. The names of the 
divinities mentioned in the inscriptions are prevailingly 
Latin. They are like two different forms of language, a 
figured and a spoken one, which are parallel and equiva- 
lent, both being applied to the rendering of the Mithraic 
divinities into western forms according to the tendencies 
^ and principles of the dominating syncretism. Still it 
cannot be asserted that this westernisation of Mithraism, 
which is for the most part only formal, was a perfect one. 
Besides some exotic (Iranian?) incomprehensible and hither- 
to unexplained terms {ntima OIL. 6. 731, nainct sehesio 
OIL. 6. 719, name cunctis GIL. 14. 3567), Mithra himself, 
the cential figure of the religion, who had been already 
> 245 assimilated to Apollo, Helios, Hermes (p. 238) preserved 

Iranian name, perhaps on account of the - 

1 Cumont I, 156 ; Toutain, op. cU. 123. 
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difficulty of eiloosing between various possible identifiea- 
tionSj (thus a sign of the advertised essential and not 
eonfoundibJe individuality of the god). Also the names of 
the two subordinate and co-essential figures of Cautes and 
seem to be of exotic rather than of Greek or 
Latin origind (These are the two young tor ch-bearers — with 
one or two torches— who stand constantly on each side of 
Mithra respectively, wearing the same conventional oriental 
costume as the god himself. They are essentially repre- 
sentatives of Mithra himself in an initial (Cautes with the 
torch held on high) and in a final (Cautopates with the 
torch held down) moment of his solar career, either diurnal 
or annual. Iranian is the term Naharms, Navarzes 'Hhe 
strong one, the courageous one’^ (or the renovator 
which is attributed to Mithra on Latin inscriptions (OIL* 
6. ‘742 ; 3, 3481, 7938) side by side with the usual epithet 
mvictus’^ (dvirw^ltog). Further, Iranian is the name of 
the god Areimcmitis {deo Areimanio OIL. 6. 47; 3. 3414 
seq.l, ie., Angra mainyu^ the “ evil spirit’^ of the Avesta 
(p. 227): he is the principle of evil, the anti-god, the 
adversary of Spenta Mainyti (Yasna 30, 3 seq.) according 
to Zoroastrianism, who already in Persia was identified, 
through an obvious assimilation, with the god of hell 
(Herod. 7, 114) of the popular religion, corresponding to 
the Greek Hades (cf, Theopomp. fr. 72 FHG. 1 p. 289), 
and as such passed afterwards together with Mithra into 
the West, where he was identified with Pluto (mithrseum 
of Osterburken) and received dedications and sacrifices 
(especially of noxious animals: wolves, Pint, de Is^ ei 
Osir, 46). 

As regards Ahura Mazda, the supreme god of the 
Zoroastrian as well as of the popular Persian religion 
(p. 221), who se name had been first known to Hellenism ^ 
1 Cf. L. H. Gray, Le 1915, 189. 
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in the transliterated form Oromasdes, Oromaz.es (p. 238)/ 
he received in the western Mithraism, together wit!i the 
figured type of Zeus, the name of Jupiter. He was, 
however, named otherwise Caehis: opiimus maximus 
Caelus Aeternus Jupiter (OIL. 6. 81 seq.; ef. Jod optima 
maxima caelestino OIL. 6. 404), being syraboUealiy repre- 
sented in the form of a starry globe surmounted by an 
eagle holding the thunderbolt (with the inscription Celum 
underneath : on the stela of neddernheim),^ an allusion, 
as it seems, to the original heavenly nature of the supreme 
god of tlie Persians, who, as Herodotus says (1, 131), was 
the vault of heaven itself, according to the primitive 
naturalistic conception, opposed to the anthropomorphism of 
the Greeks. It is extremely interesting to find that a trace 

■ of this original conception of the divinity was preserved 
in Mithraism notwithstanding all the anthropomorphistie 

■ suggestions of the western spirit depending on the tradi- 
tion of the Graeeo-Eoman art. 

Correspondingly also the god of the earth (Av. 
Armatay), that of fire (Afor), that of water (Apam napdt) 
and that of air {Vayu, Vata), who together with the 
Sun (Av. Hvarxshaeta) and with the Moon {Mdh) formed 
.part of the Iranian polytheism (Herod. 1, 131), are of course 
found on the Mithraic monuments under the well-known 
types and names of Juno^ (regina OIL. 6. 81 seq., 8. 4578), 
Vttlcanus (mitlirseum of Sarrebourg), Neptunus, the Winds 
(stela of Carnuntum), together with the Sun and the Moon 
But be s ide Nept unus we have its more naturalis- 

1 Cf. ‘Plat. A-lcJ/h , pfitn ^ 122 Aristot. fp. 6 !Bos6| Eudoio, 
h. Ill ; Pint., de Is. et Osir. 46. 

2 Cumont II, fig. 289. The same idea expressed through the 
figure oi Atlas: Cumont I, 90. 

3 According to the primitive conception of the earth being the 
consort of the heaven; of. Plut. Artax., 23. Also Tellus is represent- 
ed; Cumont I, 98. 
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tic parallel Oceantis (stela of Heddernheim), and beside 
the mythological figures of the elements their symbolic P 
representations in the form of a serpent (earth), a krater 
(water), and the like.^ The same system of double repre- 
sentations, mythological according to the types of the 
corresponding planetary divinities, and symbolic in the 
form of seven stars, or seven knives, or seven trees, or 
seven altars, or seven groups of knife+altar+Phrygian eap+ 
tree, is applied also to tlie planets, which are, as we know 
(p. 231), an element of Babylonian origin.^ The “infinite 
Time” {Zrvan akarana), another element of Babylonian 
origin <'.p. 232), was rendered in the West, as it seems, 
into .Soturmis, Saturn being the equivalent of Kronos, 
who was identified with Chronos “ Time” : as the mytho- 
logicfd repertorium of the Graeco-Roman art did not fur- 
nish any type for this god, Mithraism had recourse especi- 
ally to a monstrous figuration (bearing some reminiscence 
of the ancient Assyrian art), i.e. the characteristic type of 
the winged leontocephalie monster, with the body sur- 
rounded by the rings of a serpent, and holding one or two 
keys in his hand. These keys are conceived as the keys of 
heaven, this being imagined, according to the Babylonian 


1 Porphyr. de antro nymph. 18 Jiapd ro') Mt&Qqc S ?tgcaf|p 
uvtI tstanmu Less perspicuous is the representation 

of the air by means of a bird and of the fir© by means of a lion. 

% Planets, constellations, and the four elements formed in Baby- 
lonia the system of the (Ttoixeia. In orthodox and rigorously 
dualistic Parsism the planets are the creatures of Ahriman and adver- 
saries of the constellations, these being the creatures of Ormazd. On 
the contrary in Mithraism both the planets and the constellations were 
worshipped. According to Legge, Forerunners and Rivals of Chris- 
tianitih Cambridge 1915, 11, ^51 seq. (cL The lion-headed god of the 
Mithraic mysteries^ Proceedings of the Soo» of Biblical Archaeology,., 
1912, 125 .s©q.), the leontocephalie monster would represent Ahrim am 
rather than Zrvan, 
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eoneeption, as a vault traversed by two gates^ one oriented 
to the east and the other to the west. 

The eminently astral character of the Babylonian 
religion influenced, as we have seen (p. 231), also the figure 
of Mithra causing his assimilation with the Babylonian god 
of the Sun Shamash. A reflex of such an assimilation is 
to be found in western Mithraism in the constant formula 
of dedication: deo Soli invicto Mithrw. But as in general 
Mithraism under the incrustation of astrological and theo- 
logical elements (which afterw'ards have been elaborated 
also in a speculative sense, especially from a stoical stand- 
p ‘.M8 poiut), possessed its own patrimony of ideas, its most inti- 
mate and most reserved doctrine, so particularly Mithra, 
inspite of his, so to say, exoteric and public assimilation 
with the Sun, was never, in the genuine form of Mithra- 
ism, completely identified with the Sun (ef. Sol socitis OIL, 
5. 5082; 3. 3384; 7. 1039). The Sun is represented on the 
Mithraic monuments as attending the great act of Mithra, 
ie. the slaughter of the bull by Mithra (p. 249). By the 
presence of the Sun the extraordinary, transcendent, and 
cosmic character of this enterprise is revealed. It was not 
without reason that the great marble slab, on which the 
tauroctonia was represented occupied the place of honour 
in Mithraic sanctuaries, a place corresponding to that 
where in Greek and Roman temples the simulacrum of the 
worshipped divinity was situated. But neither the picture 
of Mithra tauroctonos is a sacred simulacrum, nor the 
Mithraic sanctuary a temple in the proper sense of the 
word. Here also the spirit of the ancient Persian religion is 
reflected, which had got no temples (Herod. 1. 131), precisely 
because it had not got images of the gods, and it had not 
got images of the gods, because it did not conceive the 
divinity in an anthropomorphic form (p. 232)d 

1 Of. K, Pettazzoni, La Religione nella Grecia aniicat,A^ seq. 
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The Mithraie sanctuaries are designated as dvTQov, 
spelaeum, speeus, spelunca, (and only by way of extension 
as templum, aedes). Thus they must have been originally 
grottos. The same type was afterwards produced artifici- 
ally, either by accommodating natural spots or pre-existing 
constructions, or by constructing ex novo a subter- 
ranean or semisubterranean crypt, which was reached 
by descending a staircase. It was capacious, with 
some exceptions,^ for about Hundred persons at the 
maximum. It is this lack of room that made the construc- 
tion of more than one mithrmum necessary, where the 
■community was very numerous. At its further en d facing 
the entrance, in a sort of a niche (often rounded in the p- 
form of an abside), at the point where the glances of the 
devotees kneeling on two lateral benches conveyed, stood 
the figure of Mithra tauroctonos repi’esented in relief on a 
marble slab, sometimes turning on itself, and in such a 
case sculptured also on the other side.^ 

This niche, as a sort of saneta sanctorum, and the 
whole crypt was in a certain sense a world in itself, a 
univei'se in miniature : when there assembled the faithful 
ones felt themselves transported in a supermundane sphere. 

The vault of the crypt pierced, as in the case of the mith- 
rseum of St. Clement in Rome by openings, from where 
the divine light descended, was the vault of heaven itself. 
The most holy symbols arranged about on the walls and 
the end, the Sun and the Moon, attending the exploits of 
Mithra (the Sun on his left and the Moon on his I'ight), 
the planets and the signs of the zodiac, generally gathered 
along the upper border of the central slab, the planetary 

1 Cumont I, 53 seq. 

% Mifchrseum of Heddernbeim ^(Gumoat II, pi. 5, 6) ; relief from 
Tuoano in Val di (Arehivio Trentino, 24. 1909, pi. 11, fig. 2, 3); 

•of. the relief of Konjiza in Bosnia (Cumont I, fig. 10): v, a n, 73. 
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stations indicated on the floor *as in the mithrieiiiii ox. 
Ostia^), all the figurations {portentosa , .simulacra::. 

Hieronym. epht. 101 ad L'mtam) running on the walls, 
made, the holy place a sort of microcosm in which the 
whole universe was abridged. 

A series of scenes represented in relief framed often in- 

whole or in part the great central scene of the tauroctonia. 
Far froEX being unconneeted with each other, they Joined 
as successive scenes of a continuous narrative, like the 
graphic illustration of a text, perhaps of some of those texts 
which during the development of a liturgical action were 
recited according to the ancient Persian custom, as evidene-^ 
ed by Herodotus (1.131), texts which must have been of 
a mythical character since Herodotus qualifies them as 
®®®“theogonies” (gitaeChei fisoyoviTiv). Divine figures, scenes- 
of the myth, especially of the cosmogonic myth, are in fact 
represented by these scenes: episodes of the ancient Irani- 
an legends about the origin of the world, episodes of the 
myth of Mithra. We have not got other notices of these 
myths than those furnished by the sacred books of Pars- - 
ism (p. 227), these later compositions, like the Bundahish, 
drawing, however, their informations from older scrip- 
tures. The Mithraic texts are lost, lost are also the trans- 
lations, which certainly once existed of them, in Greek 
(and afterwards probably in Latin). An only verse from 
a Mithraic hymn in Greek has been transmitted to us bj 
Pirmicus Maternus {de err. prof. reUg.5) which says: 
|U'<Tta jiamAomCtic, ffuvXs|i£ atatpog uycwoou" (Ziegler) 0 
initiated one in the mystery of the theft of the bulL 
colleague of an illustrious father”. 

1 Cumont II, fig. 77 ; of. Porphyr. de antro nymph. 5 seq. 

2 Oumont I, 159 seq.; cf, Dieterioh, Eine MithrasUtnrgie^, S3« 
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Now this very verse receives a graphic illustration 
from an episode of the figured legend of Mithra, repre- 
sented in various mithraea. It depicts Mithra exactly in the 
act of dragging a bull furtively, as it were, by its hind 
legs: a motive, which seems to have originated from the 
primitive Indo-European myth, since he is also met with in 
the Latin myth of Gacus as well as in the Greek myth of 
UeraMes} This exploit of Mithra was only an 
of his complex legend," 
birth of the god from 
4424, 8679),' 

flow from the rock by an arrow 


episode 

which began with the miraculous 
a rock (petrae genetriei Clh. B. 
then related the ' miracle of water, made to 
’s shot, (this being perhaps 
iin allusion to the heavenly rain-waters, fertilising the 
earth':,'* then included as it seems, another particularly 
painful and hard exploit designated as fransitiis “a cross- 
ing” (on the inscriptions of Pettan: invicto Miihrae et v. 
transitu clei)p and Anally culminated in the exploit 
concerning the bull. 

An important moment of that exploit was the iam'O- 
■phoria, the furtive dragging of the bull after its capture. 
But the capital moment of the w'hole legend, that in which 
all other episodes converged, was the final tanroctonia *^ ; 

1 Of. Oommodian. instruct. 1, 13 v. 9 vertebaigue bores olienos 
senipir in antris Sient ei Cacus Vtilcani films ille. 

2 Aboat thie legend of Mithra: Toutain, La Ugende de Mithra^ 
Revue de i’hist. des relig. 45 (1902^, 141 seq. 

3 Of. the formula Abo? EK Jtetgag Firm. Mat. de err.pr, rel. 20. 

A s mil stela o? conic form— a conventional representation of a rock- 
formed part of the paraphernalia of the Mithraic sanctuaries: Cumont 
I, 15;^ s eq. 

4 A natural source, or an artificial aqueduct or otherwise a basin 
of water constantly’ placed in proximity of or inside the mithrasa: 
Cumont 55 n. 3 ; cf, 165. 

5 Jahreshefte d. Oesterr, Arch. Inst., 2. 1899, Beibl, 96 and 97. 

G Only ,the two scenes of the taurophoria and the tanrbetonia 
are rep resented —almost as a compendium and abbreviation of the 
whole cycle— on the cup of Lanuvium : Cumont II, fig. 80. 
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to it the place of Iionour was reserved in all mithrsa ; it 
reproduced in hundreds of copies, even vulgar and 
coarse in their execution, being intended for the private 
and adoration of the single devotees, who saw in them 
the supreme truths of the religion represented. The 
scene had as a background a grotto, because the slaughter 
of the bull took place exactly within the grotto, where 
Mithra had dragged it. That it could not be an ordinary 
bull, but an exceptional being, is indicated by the fact 
that generally his tail, erected almost in a last convulsive 
effort, ends in a bundle of ears of corn: in a monument 
the epoch of Trajan, one of the oldest known (Cnmont 
fig. 59 ; cf. p. 483), the ears come up from the blood 
the bull, which flows from the mortal wound inflicted 
by the god. It is, as it was understood by Anquetil du 
Perron as early as in the eighteenth century, the vegetal 
compendiated so to say in the corn, which originates 
of tie bull. The bull slain by Mithra is 
the primigenous bull created by Ahura 
Mazda, which according to the ancient Iranian belief 
2271 while dying generated from its body the whole 
vegetable world and especially the corn from its spinal- 
marrow. 


This and other kindred cosmogonic and anthropogenic 
beliefs are evidenced in Parsism {Tasna26, 10; ef. Yasht 
p. 252 X3, 86) especially in the later theological literature of 
Parsism written in Pehlevi {BundahisTi), e.g. the belief 
that from the primitive bull, and precisely from his sperma, 
which was carried to the Moon and, purified there, all 
species of animals were born, further the parallel belief 
that, from the primigenous man Gaya or Gayomart, him- 
self a creature of Ahura Mazda (p. 227), the human genus 
bora, to the effect that two plants have been 
from two drops of his sperm, which have 
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thereupon developed themselves, in the human form 
becoming the first human pair and MaslnjoL 

But Parsism itself, apart from the chronology of its 
scriptures, cannot represent the genuine and primitive 
Iranian belief on account of its very spirit, which is that 
of the religion as resulting from the reform of Zarathushtra, 

The rigorously dualistic spirit of Zoroastrianism based 
on the cosmic strife between Ohrmazd and Ahriman is 
responsible for the fact that in Parsism the primigenous 
bull was the victim of Ahriman. For a religion which 
prohibited the slaughter of cattle (p. 224) nothing was 
more natural than to attribute the death of the first bull 
to the principle of evil, impersonated in Ahriman. But 
primitively the killing of a bull or in general of an ox was 
a solemn sacrifice, a holy act of the Iranian religion. 

This much is true that as such it maintained itself among 
the Persians, and precisely in connection with the cult of 
Mithra (p. 223-224). Correspondingly in the primitive myth 
in which that bloody rite was reflected the primigenous bull, 
the prototype and the anticipation of all cattle sacrificed, 
was not slain by Ahriman, but by Mithra himself, who 
through that act, which far from being unseemly, was quite 
in conformity with the dignity of a god, came to assume p. 253 
indirectly the functions of a creator, being the author 
of that death from which the life was borm,^ as precisely 
from the ritual sacrifice of the bull a life was generated, 
by which the fertility of the fields and the fecundity of 
the whole nature was increased. Thus that bundle of the 
ears of corn, which, being a strange ornament indeed for 
a bulhtail, shall have inspired pious meditations to the 
devotees of Mithra dispersed along the banks of the Danube, 

1 Eixova <p8QOVtog too crtriXaiou ton xocrjxou dv d Mifipag 
e8T]jxioi)QYV]a£ Porphyr. de antro nymph, 5 ; cf . 24 : wg xal 6 
Sqp.iovQY6g m (6 Mifipag) xal yeveaecog Seorrncdxng- 






k. b. cama .obibktab .ikstitot ■, 

of the Rhine and of the Tiiames/as its- 

explanation as to its origin and its vei\y being,, as the 
survivance of an agrarian rite, which had been celebrated 
by agricultnrers and shepherds some thousands of years 
ago on the mountains of Iran. By agrarian origins of 
Mithraism the animals also which participate in various, 
ways in the great fact of the tauroctonia on the Mithraie 
reliefs will perhaps be explained : t.e. the seor|)ioii wliici* 
gripes and bites the testicles of the hull in the vain inten- 
tion of impeding the effusion of the generating liquid; 
the ant, which is sometimes, though much more seldom, 
associated with the scorpion (c.g. in the relief of Villa 
Albani: Cumont IL fig. 45); the serpent, which frequently 
however does not seem to participate in the action; and 
the dog, which jumps up in order, as it were, to lick up 
the blood flowing from the wound. All this zoology, diffe- 
rently from that which in the sculptures of the Hellenistic 
age served simply to accentuate, according to the taste of 
the epoque, the picturesque aspect of the backgrouaid, has 
on the Mithraie monuments a special value and signification. 
In Zoroastrianism the dog being the creature of Ahura 
Mazda appertains to the good order, whereas the scorpion, 
the ant, and the serpent appertain to the wicked order as 
creatures of Ahriman {Vendidad 14* 5; Bundahish 3. 15). 
Once again it is to be considered whether Zoroastrianism 
has nqt applied here also the scheme of its moralistic dual- 
ism^ to some categories which already existed in tradi- 
tional belief and custom (xteivovteg fxuQjxi'ixdg te xal ocpigxcd 
spstetd xal Jtereivd Herod. 1. 140; cf. Pint, de et 
Osh\ 46), having been originated in a primitive belief,, 
ill a primitive society and in a primitive economy, 

1 As for the applioation of the Persian dualistic system to the 
terminology and lexicon, cf. R. Pettazzoni, La Beligione di Zarathus- 
irQf 144 n. 15, 
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111 whicli agriculture had the maximum value, and con- 
sequently useful animals, like the dog, were considered good, 
and animals noxious to the agricultural life and to the 
prosperity of the harvest, like the reptiles, ants, and scor- 
pions, were considered wicked. 

There is then at the root of Mithraism a nucleus of 
agrarian religiosity, of that religiosity from which the 
mysteries were originated (this thesis is developed through- 
out the present work ‘‘ I Misterf 0* If the contrary in 
Mithraie mysteries the titulary deity is a god of heaven, 
i,e* Mithra (p. 220), we are now able to explain by which 
historic process this fact was produced. 

In the mithriBum of Heddernheim, the first mithx’seum 
discovered in 1826, the great Mithraie slab, being one of 
the very few that are sculptured on both sides (p. 249), 
bears on the verso a further scene alluding to the same 
great fact, i.e, the death of the bull, with all its conse- 
quences, which is represented on the recto (Cumont II, pL 
TUI) ; various divine figures (Mithra with a drinking horn 
in hand; two youths, cf. Oautes and Gautopates: p. 245, p. 
with the tunic full of fruits) one of whom offers Mithra a 
bunch of grapes, stand around the corpse of the bull lying on 
the ground. On the Mithraie relief of Sarrebourg Bacchus 
is represented among other divine figures^ (Cumont II, 
pL IX). Bacchus is to be regarded here as an equivalent 
©r a substitute of the Iranian god Haoma, who was a 
personification and deification of the sacred intoxicating 
drink, pressed from the homonymous plant (Vedic 8omai 
p. 225): this drink, which in Cappadocia was substituted, 
it seems, by another of analogous effect (this being extracted 
perhaps from the herb must have had in the West 

wine as its natnral substitute. The vine itself, according 
1 Cumont I, p. 146 seq, 

.2 -Pint, de Is, et Osir, 46: cf. Cumont II, 33 seq„ 1, 24. 
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to the Iranian tradition preserved in Zoroastidanism, had*- 
been originated like all other plants from the body of the 
primigenous bull, precisely from its blood (BimdaMsh 14. 
1). But also here what stands behind Zoroastrianism is the 
primitive Iranian religion, in which Ilaoma or some other 
intoxicating drink might have been enjoyed (p. 225) pre- 
cisely on the occasion of those agrarian rites, which culmi- 
nated in the slaughter of the bull Those rites might have 
got a certain orgiastic character, and might have given 
room for experiences of a rudimentary mysticism, which 
. when remembered were fit to create in the minds of those 
participating in them, the idea of a perennial beatitude^ 
naturally projected in the plain of a future life and of an 
ultramundane world. . 

This primitive Iranian eschatology was oriented to- 
wards heaven (p. 22S), just as in the belief of other peoples 
heaven, or at any rate a place different from hell (e.g. 
among the Greeks the “ island of the blessed ones'’ situated 
to the end of the earth towards the west) received in an 
ultramundane existence the brave, or the pious, or the elect- 
» ^56 ed ones, or in general those who, according, to a primitive 
mentality, were at any rate the best ones. In the primitive 
myth which projected the ritual sacrifice of the bull at the 
beginning (afterwards also at the end*~*pp. 227-228) of the 
world, the primigenous bull from whom the animal as well 
as the vegetable life was originated, this holy, generous 
and precious victim, came to life again in as much as its 
soul lived in heaven. Thus its destiny assumed a proto- 
typie and ideal value for all those who participated on earth 
in the bloody sacrifice and in intoxicating libations, which 
accompanied it, thus getting an elevation of spirit and a 
hope of a similar destiny. 

A tradition is preserved also in Zoroastrianism of the* 
soul of the bull, ascending after its death through the.- 
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(^elestiai regions iipto the sphere of the Sun and 
from Ahara Mazda the promise of the sending of Zaratliush- 
tra into the world {Bimd£ihish 4:.2) . Already in the Ocithas 
GeusTi tirvaU' ^^the soul of the bull and QeusTi tasJian 
the fashioner of the bull appear as (masculine) divine 
beings, who, preoccupied with the lot of the bovine species 
harassed by the unbelievers, are finally appeased by 
promise that Ahura Mazda will send Zarathushtra into 
the world, who will prohibit bloody sacrifices (Yasna 29^ 
1, 2), Here as in many other cases Zoimastrianism does 
not only adopt, through assimilating them to its own spirit, 
the elements of a primitive eschatology, but having 
previoirsly abolished the libations of Eaoma, finally it 
adopted them and celebrated TIaoma itself in terms, 
through which its original eschatological value is reflected : 
e,g. Ilaoma having the power “to prepare the way for 
the sour’ (Yasna 9. l i), with reference to the long jour*. 
ney across the heavens (Yasna 9. 19), JTaomn having the 
virtue of “ keeping death apart,” and of conferring 
immortality (Yasna 9); the (white) Eaoma, which when, 
mixed with the fat of the ffadhayosh bull, immolated by 
Saoshijant “ the Savior” at the end of times, will render the 
bodies of the resurrected just men immortal: BtmdaMsh 
M 5 . 

In a systematic dualistic religion like Zoroastrianism 
the eschatological elements also were more clearly 
polarised according to the two cardinal categories of the 
good and of the evil, whereby the old celestial eschatology 
was naturally assigned to the former as well as the chthonie 
one to tl^e latter. Likewise, as Zoroastrianism was a foitn- 
ded religion, its whole eschatology and soteriology also was 
dominated by the figure of its founder. Zarathushtra was 
the savior of humanity, and Saoshyanthimseli “the Savior,” 
who will come at the end of times to crown, the work of 
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salvation, will be a future son of Zarathuslitra ; he will bo 
born of a virgin who will take a bath in a lake, where the 
sperm of Zarathuslitra is preserved In the traditional and 
popular Persian religion, on the contrary, the sacrifice ol; 
the bull had as a rite an actual and immediate value for the 
increase of life of nature, as well as in mythological projec- 
tion it assumed a prototypic value for the best ultramundane 
destiny of beings, who through the death of the bull had 
been called to life (ijwxal (V dg looaav (■loDYeueT*; 

Porphyr. de antro nymph 18). Thus when Mithra, the 
ancient sky-god, either as a liberal giver of rain-waters 
(on which the fertility of the fields depended),^ or simply 
as the lord of those celestial regions, which the souls had 
to traverse when going up from the earth to the empyreum, 
p* 258 or by some other reason unknown to us, came to be associ- 
ated in the cult with that agrarian sacrifice, which was 
destined to fertilise the earth, and with those intoxicating 
, ritual libations which were able to suggest the experience 
„ ‘ of a celestial felicity, and thence correspondingly in the 

myth —was he not perhaps the first man who in the primi- 
tive myth sacrificed the first bull ? and has not Mithra 
taken preeiseiy the place of the first min or of other divine 
being?— 'he figured precisely as the killer of the bull and as 
the author of such a vivifying death. Then, while indirect- 
ly becoming, by way of this association, a sort of a creator 
and of a demiurge (p. 253), indirectly also he came to be 
invested with a soteriologieal function, thus starting to- 
wards his transformation into a savior of humanity, such 
as Zarathushtra was in the Zoroastrian religion. 

This is in fact a singular and characteristic feature of 
the Iranian rehgious history, that not one but two religions 
of salvation developed themselves out of the old and common 
ground of the primitive traditional religion, vh. Zoroas- 

1 Toutain, Bevu© de Thist, des relig. 45 (1902), 152. 
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' trianism and Mith'raism. They are two religions of a quite 
' different spirit indeed : the former claims its origin from 
. a historical founder, the latter is on the contrary the deve- 
lopment of the national Persian religion; the former repre- 
sents the reform, the latter the tradition; in the former 
the savior is a historical personage (in spite of his deifica- 
tion and the eventually mythical origin of his name), in the 
latter he is a god; further, a conspicuous sign of this 
essential diversity is precisely the fact that in the former 
the killing of tlie bull is the work of the most execrable 
•demon, in the latter it is the work of the most venerated 
god. Both were, as said above, religions of salvation, 
the former however was born as such through the work of 
its founder, the latter on the contrary became such through p- 
a slow process whose achievement was helped 1)y the co- 
operation of external favourable cireumstanees. It was 
in fact especially at the epoch of the foreign domination 
mid the consequent '' diaspora^’ (p. 233), that the Persian 
religion, uprooted from its original soil and from the na- 
tional surroundings, developed in the greatest degree the 
aspects of the Individual and interior religiosity, and 
deejieaing its eschatological hopes as well as its sotcriologi- 
cal aspirations, underwent a process of interiorisation, 
through which, and through ethnical isolation in a foreign 
.land, it came to be transformed into a mystery. Such was 
Mithraism, Le. a mystery of Mithra, where the true mysti- 
cal elements, sprang up from that primitive agrarian reli- 
giosity, which is to be found at the basis of all the mysteric 
religions; and it was only by way of his association with 
these elements that Mlthra became the titulary god of the 
^Persian mysteries. 

A diversity which the Mithraic mysteries show in 
comparison with other mysteries corresponds to its special 
history sketched above. In the mysteries of Mithra as 
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well as ia those of Demeter and of Dionysos, of Sabazics, 
of Attis, of Osiris, and of Adonis, the essential value, the 
intimate and deep human value, apart from all speculative, 
and more or less exotic superstructure, was the word of 
salvation, the vivifying promise, the eschatological hope of a 
second blessed life, which they were able to say to the devo- 
tees. Mithra also became in Mitliraism the savior of the 
human species (Jf sahdaris CIL. 14. 3568): being 
in a special sense intermediate between heaven and earth 
^*260 (jxeoiTug Pint. Is. ef Osh*. 4:6). he became also in a 
religious sense the mediator between humanity and deity; 
being subordinated to the supreme god (also in Zoroastri- 
anism, as a yazata (p. 223) and a minister of the divine 
will (even the killing of the bull in the Mithraic scenes was 
performed by him, as it seems, in consequence of a message 
from heaven transmitted to him by the raven ; Cuinont I, 
192), he was the intercessor, the siiceourer of men in life 
Ijtqxoq) inser. Cumont II, p. 469, ii. 223 a; numini 
presenti OIL. 14. 3567), as well ns the guide of the souls in 
their upward voyage after death (cf. fiyepova feiv Julian. 
Caes. 336 e). 

But in other mysteries salvation is conceived as a new 
life which commences, as a death and a rebirth, a rebirth 
which is obtained by means of the assimilation of the man 
to be initiated with the god, who was dead and who is re« 
born. This assimilation is effectuated by means of a series 
of rites (forming the initiation), which are intended to- 
reproduce on the person to be initiated exactly the same 
vicissitudes through which the god had passed. It is, in 
substance, the periodic change of vegetation, with its 
disappearances and its returns, which is reflected in the 
myth of the god, and thence in the rites applied to the man,, 
the very reason being that the god is a divinity of vegeta- 
tion, and agriculture is at the very basis of the mysteries* 
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Blit Mithra is not a god of vegetation ; he does not apper- 
tain to the earth, but to the heaven. As such he does not 
die and is not reborn. If Mithra also evokes an idea of 
resurrection {imaginem resiirreciionis inducit : TertulL 
de praescr. haeret 40), if in the Mithraic mysteries also 
there was some rite simulating a death (otherwise Emperor 
Commodus could not have killed some one really: sacra 
mitliriaca homicidio vero polluit Lamprid. Commodus 9) 
and necessarily a resurrection, these were no reflexes of tlie 
myth of Mithra, but they are on the contrary elements per- 
taining to the primitive agrarian religiosity, inherited by 
Mithra as the titulary god of the mysteries. It was not 
the assimilation of the person to be initiated with the god, 
his union with ]\Iithra that these rites aimed to effectuate. 
Ill lo'dliraism the worshippers and devotees did not assume 
the Barnes ox the god as in other mi^steries {Saloi and Bahai^ 
AttiSj Osiris). Mithra preserved always his transcendent 
position before man. His working as savior consisted above 
all in aiding and assisting man in his aspirations towards 
the hereafter and in guiding at last the soul to the celestial 
abodes. Not the assimilation with the god, but the protec- 
tion of the god, his friendship and benevolence to the effect 
of salvation, this was the hope cultivated in the mysteries ; 
the friendship of the god received its visible mark in the 
pressing of the hand between Mithra and the devotee, as 
already represented (Cumont, Les my sieves de Mithra^ 
p. 15, f. 1) in the monument (p. 238) of Antiuchos of Com- 
magme and afterwards frequently reproduced in the figu- 
rations of European mithrasa {e.g. on the stela of Virunum:. 
Camoni II, f. 213). 

Now we understand the very significance of those astral 
and planetary symbols, which were scattered on the walls 
of the crypts and even on the floor, so that the crypt itself 
appeared nearly to be a symbolic representation of the^ 
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whole universe (p. 249). They formed the cosmic back- 
ground, on which the greatest event of the Mithraie initia- 
tion, and above all the triumphal ascent of the soul across 
the heavens and the interstellary spaces, naturally came to 
be projected. Not only the Sun, the Moon and the planets 
were depicted here and there, but also a symbolic staircase 
262 (ffunpOAOv) with eight gates (xXIiAa'I EjtTotJtulos, sjtl 8s m’tfi 
aiiJiii 6 y86'»i Cels. ap. Origin., eontr. Gels. 6. 22), f ormed part, 
as it seems, of the sacred decoration.^ These are certainly 
the gates of the seven planetary spheres (p- 2-31) with that 
of the superposed empyreum, through which the soul had 
to pass on her ultramundane journey, and which were to 
be opened only by virtue of certain formula! known, as 
it seems, only by the initiated ones.^ Seven were also the 
grades of the initiatic career, this being, so to say, an anti- 
cipation daring the life of the journey of the soul across 
the seven spheres after death.* 

’ Corax, erypTiius, miles, leo, perses, heliodromus and 
paier are the names of the seven grades of the initiated, 
transmitted by St. Hieronymus (epist. 107 ad Laetam) 
and evidenced by the inscriptions."'^ They are a document 
of the Greek terminology which, once adopted in Mithra- 
ism (p. 240), maintained itself also in the Latin world. 
Corax is Greek (tradidit Merocorncica OIL. 6. 751 b; 
aoraeina sacra, “ Ambros” in ep. ad. Horn. v. 22) and means 

1 Yastf 10, 61. Cf, Cumont I, 118 n. 1; Toataiii, 1 . cit. 

2 Araob. adv. nat. 2. 62 magi spondent commendaticias habere 
se praeces quibus emoUitae nescio quae potestates vias faciles praehe- 
-ant ad caelum conUndemtihus subvolare ; cf. 2, 13 (Cumont I, 39 n. 7). 

3 Of. G. Lafaye, LHnitiation mitkriaque. Conferences au Mnsee 
'Guimet, voL 18 (1906). 

4 Cumont II, 535. Only the inscriptions (ostenderunt cryfios 
OIL 6. 761 a; tradiderunt chryfios (sic) GIL 6. 753) give the exact 

mame of the second, grade, which in the text of Hieronymus 
whence the conjecture g’l^yphus) is incorrectly written. 
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raven ip. soUj. urypimis xs au.\i , 

the terra containing perhaps an allusion to some rite in which 
the initiated one of the second grade, previously concealed, 
a,t a given moment was shown, and so to say, revealed 
{ostenderuTit CTpfios OIL- 6. 751 a), ffeliodromus (tiodi- 
derunt [li]eUaca GIL. 6. 750) is Greek and bears an allu- 
sion to the course of the Sun. Miles is Latin (OIL. 33. 
7570 d, seq.)^ and refers not so much to a discipline of 
the mysteries in general considered as a militant service 
(p. 179), as to the military character of Mithraism itself as 
the religion of the warlike and invincible (p. 245) god, who 
was worshipped specially by soldiers (p. 243). As regards 
the other three grades whose names are so much Greek as P' 
liatin. that of Uo, which is most frequently mentioned in 
inscriptions {trc’diderunf Uoniica GIL. 6, 749, 752 seq.),^ 
was perhaps the grade, which introduced the candidate 
into the .superior order of the initiatie hierarchy of the 
mysteries, whereas the first three grades constituted, it 
seems, a sort of an inferior initiation (ujiiiqetoiu'tec; “ser- 
vants”, as opposed to pstexovtes “participating ones”: 
PorpKyr. de.ahstin, 4. 16). The name perses {tradiderunt 
GIL. 6. 750 ; urEQoqs Porphyr. de antro nymph. 
15) w'as a token of the exotic origin of the Mithraic cult, 
and of its national character, which, far from being lost 
during the diaspora, was rathey accentuated through isola- 
tion, so that, if an allogenous person was once admitted in 
the mysteries, he assumed automatically the Persian na- 
tionality (p. 237). Pater or pater saerorum {tradiderunt 
patrica GIL. 6. 751 a) was the title of those initiated into 
the highest grade (patres GIL. 5. 805), whose chief was 

1 Cf. the inscription Kevue de Thist. des relig. 64, 1911, 179 seq.. 
and Tertull* de corona 3 5. (W. S. P. Adams, The problem of the 
Mithraic prade6%f Journal of Roman Studies, 2. 1012, 52 ; Curoont, Les.. 
myfUreB ie ^ ^ 

. .. :2 Tu JvSOVixd Porphyr. de antro nympho aJ>$Mn. 4, 16,. 
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•called pater patriim (OIL. 6. 719 seq.)^ or pater pafrafm 
{OIL. 5. 5795). To this corresponded the name of frafres 
OIL. 6. 727 ; 3. 3415), which the initiated ones (of the same 
grade!) gave themselves in their mutual relations, whereas 
the generic and common term was that of sacrati 
(GIL. 6. 730, 737, 742; cf. con[se]cranei GIL. 7. 1039), i.e. 
‘'the sworn ones’’, in relation to the military character 
of the Mithraic institutions which exacted from the initi- 
ated ones (like an army, from the recruits) also an oath, 
e.g. of not revealing things of the mysteries. Thus the 
initiation came to be a sacramentu^n, i.e- an "oath” (cl 
TertulL de corona 15). 

The constitution of this hierarchy might have already 
p, 264 been definitive in Anatolia, before Mithraism began to be 
diffused in the West (p. 241). Possibly the fixing of the 
grades to the number of seven was indirectly owing to the 
Babylonian influence (p. 230 seq.). But although the 
place and the precise time, in which this Mithraic hierar- 
chy was formed is unknown, there is a nucleus, so to say, 
which in every probability went up to the most ancient 
phases of the Iranian religion and precisely to those agra- 
rian rites, to which also the first nucleus of the Mithraic 
doctrine is to be traced (p. 235), Certain rites of the first 
admission (aeceptio) and others with which the Eueecsslve 
grades were conferred {traditio), rites which early assum- 
ed and, particularly in the West, maintained themselves 
as proofs destined to test the courage and intrepidity of 
the candidate,^ pro bably had from the beginning a sacred 

1 Also a paUr leomim GIL 11, 6737 and a patrem patratum 
leonem CIL 2. 2705. Magi^tri exiafced, as it seems, for every grade 
(GIL 6, 47, 717, 734, 1675). 

2 Lamprid, Commod. 9. 6 cum illic uliquid ad speciem timoris 
vel did velfingi solccd ; cf. the passage of Nonnos the mythology quot- 
ed by Cumont II, 27 b. The “tortures’* and the “pains**, immei*obs 
and prolonged (80 accordidg to Nonnos, Cumont II, 27 a, among which 
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value in accordance with a symbolic death and resurrection 
of the would-be initiate (p. 260). B.g. the would-be initiate 
had to, with blindfolded eyes and hands bound behind the 
back by a cord made of the intestines of the hen {intestinis 
puUinis), to jump over a ditch full of water, whereupon 
the bonds were severed with a sword by a “ liberator 
Another rite, perhaps the very rite whereby the grade of 
miles was conferred, consisted, it seems, in the exhibition 
of a sword stained with blood,^ this being an attenuated 
form of some bloody operation, which the would-be initiate 
had originally to undergo : the candidate put on the head 
a crown, which was presented to him through a sword; 
thereupon he took it off, and renounced for ever to wear 
another, because his crown was Mithra, to whom alone, as 
invincible, belonged the insignia of victory (Tertull. de 
corona 15). As, moreover, the miles was stamped, it seems, 
with a mark on the forehead {21ithra signal in frontibus 
milites suos Tertull. de praescr. haeret. 40), it was per- 
haps a far-oif heritage of an old tattuage, such as that we 
meet with also in the mysteries of Attis (p. Ill seq.). In 
the passage to the grade of leo honey was poured on the 
hand and on the tongue of the candidate; and honey was 
also used in the bestowal of the grade of Perses 
iPorphyr. de antro nympTiar. 15). 

ihanger and tKxrst), paseing across fire, immersion into water for twenty 
4ays, fasting for fifty days: Cummont I, 322) are later amplifications 
of Christian writers (as well as the legend of the sacrifice of children). 

1 “ August.” gwaesi. vet» et nov* Migne t» 34 p. 2214= 

<?umont II, 7-8. Among the numerous bones of animals (cattle, sheep, 
pigs; also wolves, in honour of Ahriman : cf. above p. 245) which 
were found in the proximity of several mithraea, and which bear 
a witness of the persistence of the ancient bloody sacrifices, c,g. of 
the bull (according to the Avesta, Yasi 10, 119 to Mithra “ great and 
'Small animals and fowls” were sacrificed), also the bones of fowls 
^re abundant, especially of pullets (Oumont T> 08 seq.).. 

2 Passage of Zacharias Scholasticus quoted by CumontI, 301* 
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These names “ lions” and “ ravens”, as well as those' 
of other grades, e.g. “ eagles” and “ falcons having 
existed, as it seems, in the first phase of Mithraism 
anterior to the definitive systemisation of the hierarchy,, 
all these animal names appear as a snrvivance of a 
most archaic custom, which, as it is common with 
ancient and modern primitive peoples iThraeians : p. 
63),- might have been practised also by Iranian peoples, 
among whom perhaps those participating in the most 
solemn agrarian sacrifices of the bull or other victims, 
and in the concomitant intoxicating libations of the- 
ITaoma used to disguise themselves in the exterior aspect 
by putting on an animal costume (p. 224 seq.)- In 
fact upto the last day of Mithraism, in the third and 
the fourth century A.l)., the initiated who w'as admitted 
into the grade of the “lion” disguised himself in various 
animal shapes (Porphyr. de dbstin. 4, 16 d re t« XsovTUid 
a:cxpaXapPdv(i)v jteQiTifieTai a:avto8.'x3Ta; ''ctKov popcpdc:). 
And not only in the costume, hut also in crying, gesture- 
and bearing did the initiates imitate the animals by which 
their respective grade was denominated {alii autem sicut 

1 ’Asto; and on several inscriptions of Lycaonia:. 

Curaont If, 172 seq.; cf. Les inyst, de MUhra^ 36 in nota. Cf. a8TOi 

YUQ xal Porphyr. de ahstin. 4. 16: also “hyenas” ('uaivag 

ibid , ; perhaps to be read Xsaivai;) ? Cf. quae leajacet in an inscrip^-ion 
of TripoHs: Clermont-Granneau, C. Rend. Ac. Inscr. 1903, 361, which 
wonld bear evidence of a Mithraic grade conferre<l by a woman 
(perhaps a survival of a primitive phase in which the women wero 
also admitted?), whereas in general women were excluded from 
the Mithraic communities. On the eflFective existence of a Mithraic 
grade of the eagle”: Boll, Der Adler als Mystengradt Aich, f. 
Religionswiss. 10, (1910), 553. 

2 For the Mycenean Greece, cf. the mural painting from^. 

Mycenae ''E(pl]p. 1887, pblO, I ; cf. R. Pettazzoni, Za EeUg%one\ 

nella Qrecia antica,^ 72 seq. 
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mes alas per ciitiunt vocem coracis imitantes, alii vero 
leonem more fremunt '. Augustin, quaest, vet. et novi tes- p 
tarn. Migne vol. 34, p. 2214 seip), just as even to-day the 
“ savages” do ; and we know that the “ savages ” also have 
secret societies with initiatic grades. A monument 
which integrates and confirms the literary evidence is 
extremely interesting for this subject. In a relief, one of 
the very few which are sculptured on both sides (p. 249), 
coming from a mithrseum discovered at Konjiza in 
Bosnia,^ several initiates of various grades are represent- 
ed attending a banquet: the “ raven” and the “lion ” are 
distinguished from the others, (*.c. from a “ Persian” with 
a Phrygian cap and perhaps a ‘‘soldier”), because they 
wear a mask in the form of the head of a raven and of 
that of a lion respe ctively. 

In the banquet scene represented on the relief of Konji- 
za there are two table-companions, lying the one beside the 
other, with a small table before them on which four breads 
are served. One of them is holding in his hand a rhyton 
or drinking-horn, and a “ Persian” is approaching him 
with another rhyton. One of these two table- companions 
is probably an initiate and the other a priest, or at any 
rate a senior. This was probably the rite of admission into 
the supreme order of the hierarchy, that which conferred 
the whole or perfect (ef. psTEXOvreg; p. 263) partici- 
pation of the benefic es of religion, that which crowned the 
initiating career after the manifold tests of the preceding 
grades. The bread and the wine (for which the rhyton 
must have served, cf. p. 254) alluded to the incomparable 
sacrifice of the primigenous bull, the bread {panis oblation- 

1 H. Webster, Societ& segrete primitive (" Storia delle reli- 
giom” 2) Bologna, 1922. 

2 Patseh, Wiseenscb. MitteiJ. aus Bosnien u. der Hercegovina 
6. 1899, 191 seq. pi. XH- Cf. CIL 3. 14017 and 142221. Cf. Ctunont 
I, 176; Myst. de Uithrcfi, 164. 
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ew : Tertull. de praescr. haeter. 40) as made of the grain 
sprung up from the spinal marrow of the bull (p. 251), 
and the wine (mixed with water: dptos xa'i ctOTi'ipior vSaTog 
Justin, apolog, 1, 66) as derived from the vine sprung up 
from its blood (p. 255). 

In such a mystic banquet an echo was thus perpetuated 
of those most ancient agrarian rites in wiiieh the worship- 
pers, after the sacrifice had taken place, probably eat the 
meat of the victim (p. 62 seq.), just as they partook in the 
exalting libations of Utiomct. (p. 225) (respectively of wine 
p. 255;, forming part of the sacrifice itself. Also this 
culminating act of the Mithraic initiation, this holy ban- 
quet of participation, i.e. of communion, was sprung up 
from that primitive religiosity, in which the worshipper 
by absorbing the very nature of the victim came In some 
manner to share in its destiny. But this primitive and 
archaic element was now nothing but a survival having 
lost its original value, since Mithra had been associated 
with the ancient agrarian religiosity, more and more pre- 
ponderating therein and finally becoming the central figure 
of Mithraism (p. 258). Therefore,'- as said above, in the 
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istic eostiime, ■ sittiBg at a banquet together with. aBotEer' 
figure (sometimes also with the participation of many 
others).^ 

This figure is characteristic of a whole group' of 
scenes^ in which, notwithstanding the variety of situations, 
not always and not all, of them explicable in a satisfactory 
way, 'it wears generally a radiating crown; sometimes 
the crown lies on the ground. If this figure is the Sun, 
as it seems (cf. 6'oZ .s‘ooi?e^: p. 248), it is to be admitted, 
at any rate, that very probably here the Sim is the 
prototype of the initiated, and the various situations in 
which he is represented in relation to Mithr a are proto- 
types of the ceremonies of the initiation. Just as in the 
seene in which the crown, instead of being on the head of 
the ***Sun’’, lies on the ground (Osterburken : Cumont II, 
pi. Vi), the ceremony of the bestowal of the grade of 
“soldier'^ (p. 264) is probably represented, so the scene 
of the banquet is probably to be understood as a mythical 
anticipation of the initiatic agapae, so as it is realistically 
represented on the relief of Konjiza ; here, as the figure 
of the initiate corresponds to the '^Sun^^ the other figure, 
corresponding to Mithra, would be that of such a 
personage, who was most fit to represent a god, e,g. a pater 
(pafrum) or more probably a priest (sneer dos CIL. 14. 64; 
11. 5736; 5. 5893; anf isles CIL. 14. 66) this being the 
heir and successor of the ancient Magi (cf. spayeweMfEop : 
see note 1 on page 169). 

The scene of the banquet, judging from the posi* 
tion it occupies in the figured cycle of Mithra, must 
have represented a conclusive moment in the legendary 
vicissitudes of the god. But the real final episode is 
represented by a scene in which once again the two figures, p 

1 Cumont I, 174 seq. v ' 

t TUo sacerdotm were often also pattmr OHi 6* 7^^,' 2^1, 3727* 
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1 On the rnetempsyehosis in Mithraiam, possibly witnessed 
by Porphyr. de abstin, i, 16 (quoting ndXXa; 6V TOig TOQl ToC 
Mf'6'Qa), of. Oumont I, 40 seq. 

2 Ctnncmt I, 119> 342 n. 4 j Duchesne* OTigiuss du cult& 
■chHtim\ 256 seq.; tjsener, Weihnaehtsfest^ (1911), 348 ; Cumont 

(I “Obfflijil; rend. Aoad, Inwsr. B, L. 1911, 292; M. P. Nilsson, Studien 
zur Vorgeschichte des WeihnacAtsfestes, Arch, f, BeUgionsw. 19 

(19i9}> 50 aeq. 
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that of the “Sun” and that of Mithra, oeeur mounted or 
in the act of mounting a chariot ready for the course. 
This scene is evidently the prototype of the ultramundane 
journey of the soul of the initiate, who realised after death 
that which had been his constant aspiration in his life, 
ie. the resurrection in another immortal life and the 
ascension, under the guidance of Mithra, across the 
heavenly spheres towards the regions of sempiternal 
beatitude.! 


It was natural that the Mithraic banquet with bread 
and wine as its basis appears to the Christians to be a 
diabolic counterfeiting of the Eucharistic sacrament 
(Justin, apolog. 1. 66; cf. Tertull. de praescr. haeret. 40). 
Let us add to this the sign (p. 264-5) impressed on the 
forehead of the third grade initiates (Tertull. de corona 
15), corresponding to the Christian chrism; further the 
initiatic ablutions, similar to the baptism, having the 
virtue of cancelling sins (Tertull. de praescr. haeret. 40), 
and the belief in the resurrection of the righteous ones 
and the celebration of “the day of the Sun” {dies Solis), 
coinciding with the “ day of the Lord” (TertuU. 

16; ad nation. 13) ; and finallj^ the celebration of the 
birth-day of the Sun {natalis Solis) on the winter-solstice 
(after which the day becomes longer than the night), 
coinciding with the nativity of Jesus.® Let us leave aside 
the question of priority, which aiises from every one of 
these concordances. The fact is this that of all mysteric 
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religions Mitliraism is the one wHicK sKows the greatest 
similarities with Christianity. Even that spirit of esclu- 
sivism which was for Christian ity one of the capital factors 
of the victory would not have been thoroughly foreign to 
Mithraism, if the ease mentioned by Eunapius of a per- 
sonage invested with the highest functions in the Mithraic 
mysteries,^ who had taken a secret oath of not presiding 
at other mysteries, could be generalised (exegav legwv pii atop- 
oTi'iosohai. Bunap. vita sophist, p, 475 Boisson). A norm of 
this kind, in case it effectively existed, would not have been 
observed at any rate neither everywhere nor constantly; 
in face of tlie progress of Christianity Mithraism itself 
was always more attracted in the orbit of other pagan 
mysteries, which sought in vain to oppose against Christian 
o-xelusivism the efforts of their united force (CIL. 6. 500 
seq., 504, 510) under the hegemony of the religion of the 
Magna Mater (p. 137). While the latter on account of its 
privileged position (ch. Ill) came to be the natural 
protector of the other exotic religions in genex’al, for 
Mthraisra in particular it formed almost an integral 
complement in as much as it naturally attracted the women 
of the Mithraic devotees, who wer e as a rule excluded from 
the Mithraic communities.^ 

However, as the Piirygian religion of Attis and of the 
Great Mother (p. 138 seq.), as the Egyptian religion of 
Serapis (p. 190), so the Persian religion, was influenced by 
the assimilating tendency of a general syncretism. Syncre- 
tism developed itself not only in Hellenism ( writings in 
Greek attributed to Zoroaster, to Hystaspes, to the Magian 
Hostanes) and in Judaism (apocrypha of Baruch, who 


1 Auotlier special prohibition for the summus pontifexi ^as tha 
he could not marry more than once (Tertull. de praescr^ haeret. 40). 

Z Cumont I, 3B0; of* above n. 70. 
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was identified with Zai‘atlinshtra)|l ' but' ".ak Chris- 
tianity, here giving impulse not onJy’* to vaiio us attempts 
p- 271 of presenting the Persian religion ' as - a prelude of 
Christianity and Zarathushtra as a forerunner of Christ 
(ef. the legend of the three Magian kings) , '' but also' to 
some heteredox and seetarian “gnostic^’ formations, like 
those Prodicia7ii, who possessed apocryphal books attri- 
buted to Zoroaster, or thos% Heliogmsti, who are more 
specially representatives of an approaehnient between 
Christianity and Mithraism, founded on the identification 
of Mithra with (Sha ttmsli)-IIeMos mid ot Christ with the 
“ Sun of justice '’V- 

Mithraism would have a by far greater, though an 
indirect, importance in connection with the problem of the 
same origins of Christianity, if these origins were really, 
as Reitzenstein advocates,’^ dependent on an Iranian 
mystery, having reached across Mesopotamia the Jewish 
world, and there having so deeply impressed the popular 
and heteredox Judaism as to influence the community of 
John the Baptist, thence the community of Jesus itself, 
and finally the thought of Paul. I'he doctrine of the soul 
as an interior divine man, who, being emanated from the 
heavenly man, slumbers quasi-uncoiisciousiy in the world 
of matter and only saves himself, when he is waked up by 

1 Oumont 1, 44; Reitzenstein, Das iraniscke Erlosungsmysieritim^ 
99 seq. ; ef. R. Pettazzoni, La Religione di Zarathustra, 79 seq. 

% Malach; IV, 2 ; cf. All ‘"HA.fcp psydAfT) pacnAel I'lioor in the 
AtriyEOiq xm iv ilepoffii JrQaxdF'Vt(0\^ quoted by Cumont I, 
43, cf. 355. Borne see (Legge, Forerunners and Rivals of Christianity 
1915, II 261) in the Fileatus spoken of by Augoatine {et ipse 
Pileatus ChristianuB estf above on p. 139) Mithra himself rather 
than Attis, 

3 R* Reitzenstein, Da^ iraniscke Erlosungsmysteriump Bona 
1921, Cf. Die Oottin Psyche in der kellenistischen u. fruhchristlichen 
Lit&raturm, Sitzungsber. der Heidelb. Akadomie, 1917 n. 10), 
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tue message of a di vine savior, so as to be repeated for 
every individual sonl the prototypical vicissitudes of the 
first man: this doctrine, whose analogy with some Patiline 
'doctrines are evident, would be, according to Reitzienstein, 
originateii from an Iranian mystery, whose traces are 
preserved in Mandeism^ and Manichfeism. But this 
oriental Iran ian mystery cannot be historically understood 
—this being the preliminary task for every ulterior deduc- 
tion, otherwke than in connection with that other (western ^ p* 
Iranian mytstery which is Mithraism. As the oriental Iranian 
mystery itself appertains rather to the popular than to 
the Zoroastrian religion (Eeit^enstein), this and Mithraism 
would represent two lines of divergent development from 
one and the same point of origin^*-' This point, as we liavt^ 
seen above, is to l)e foum’i on a line going back to the primi- 
tive phases of the I laanian religion, and more precisely to 
that agrarian religiosity from which the m3^.steries are 
generally originated. 

These most ancient agrarian rites with animal sacr.i- 
flees and intoxicating libations as their basis, represented 
in the Iranian religion a first nucleus of mysticism from 
which an Iranian mystery of salvation could be developed. 
And if in Maniclneism Oh rmazd himself assumed the r6le 
of the savior, probably only after his degradation from 
the rank of the supreme Principle, which was taken iifj 
by Zrvan, this development is paralleled on the other lin 
by Mithra assuming the same function, by taking the piace 
of the genuine Savior, i.e. of the original sacrificer of the 
first bull, ie^ probably the first man C' Adara’M Prou] 
the spinal marrow of the first bull sprang up corn, from his 

j E. Reitzeustein, Das manddische Buck des JBerrn der Grasse 
u. die EvangeUentiberUeferungf Bitzungshev. dev Heideib. Akad. 19m, 

». n. 

2 Reitemsteiu, Jran* Mrldmngsmyst , ©t*e. 
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hi 0 cd sprang up Tine, and therefore the bread and the mm 
are the elements of the mystic hanquet, in which e?eiy 
man attains the sux^reme hope of salvation (p. i'66). He 
who is disposed to see in the Pauline system the inflnence 
p. 273 of the Iranian eschatological beliefs, will at once perceive 
the value of this coincidence, the bread and the wine being 
also the elements of the Christian Eucharist, and precisely 
the bread as the body, the wine as the blood of the Lord 
(Marc. 14. 22 seq., Math. 26, 26 seq., Luk. 22. 19 seq., ef. 
1. Cor. 10, 21). Prom this standpoint Mithraism would 
attain indirectly a capital importance with regard to the 
problem of the origins of Christianity. 


THE DERIVATION OF THE GUJARATI 
WORD 4iV«l (KABANJO OR 

KABANJOy: 

By De. Sill Ji van ji Jamshedji Modi, 

For the Englisii woixl ^’olmtam^V have in our 
Gujarati dictionaries, (fmro, karcmjOf 

Icaranjo)^, Shapiirji Edalji, in Ms Gnjarati-English Dic- 
tionary'"^, gives, for the Gujarati word ^rVc!l (karanjo)^ 
‘‘a cascade, fountain.’' 

Now. what is this word ? I do not find the word in 
Stein gasses Persian Dictionary. I do not find it in Apte’s 
Sanskrit Dictionary- I beg to suggest the following 

derivation. It may be Persian Mr Steingass 
(p. 1004) says: “ Km'ei\ a subterraneous canal, a sewer; a 
ilitch dug round a field to convey water.’’ Johnson gives,, 
for a canal”, the ivord qanat and the word 
kdrk. 

Then, how can we explain the Persian word Jcdriz f 
\a) At first thought, one may be tempted to derive the 

word from kah^ hay or straw, and rikhtan 
to pour, that which carries water for straw or vegeta- 
tion. (&) Or, perhaps, one may take it as kisMriz 

homkislit field, and reMfan, i.e., “what 

pours {Le., carries) Avater to fields.” 

1 This paper was read before the 5th Oriental Conference,, 
whieis met at Lahore in November 1928, 

2 VhU Students’ English and Gujarati Dictionary, by 
'frikatn las and Javorilal G. Desai, 1885, p. 298. 

3 Ed. of 1863, p. 72. 
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But the most probable derivation is suggested to me 
by the Pahlavi commentary of the third section of the 
first chapter of the Vendidad. There, in the original 
Avesta, is a mention of Aerto-vej as the first, out of the 
16, countries which formed, at one time or another, the 
Great Iran. The Avesta speaks of the country as “Airya- 
nem Vejd VanghuyAo Daityayao”. 

the Iran Vej of the good Daiti. 

The Pahlavi translator and commentator translates 
thus: 

a ^ 

JIU -^3 

W J** ttjni-S l|€ lTt5““ 

[■iiB 3"'50 sS rtJiitew 

Translation-.— Axx&a. Vej of the good Daitya. [This 
(river) is (called) good Daiti for this reason, that the 
river Daiti flows in that country and does its work by 
avae-paem subterranean conduits). There are some, 
who say, thus, that, by means of avae-paem (which) 
they bring, they do work (cultivation) in that place]. 

The Avesta word avaepakm is a rare word. The 
Pahlavi translator gives it in Avesta characters. It is 
used nowhere else. It seems to be some corrupted form 
of ava and apa (->»-• and apa), i.e., “ below ” and “ wa- 
ter ”, meaning subterranean water. 

1 Pahlavi Vendidad, by Dastur Hoghang Jamasp, p; 4, 1. .5. 
Vide Pahlavi Vendidad by Dastur Darab P. Sanjana p. 3. 
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The Pahlavi word har or Mr may be taken to be 

the same as Arabic Tcarr i f), meaning a small bistern 
or reservoir.^ IToW) those who have seen the tetris 
%yxiTianats of Persia, know how water is brought to the 
fields by subterranean channels and other means. So, I 
think, that the Pahlavi word Mr in the above passage 
has originated the word Tcariz. The word may be 
Mr-riz, i.e., a canal or conduit, whereby water is poured 
or brought into work in a field. So, I derive the Parsee 
©ujarati word Mrara/d from Pahlavi fife ar-r is 

which may be written or The latter form 

may be read Mrnfe. 


1 Steingass. ' 


SOME RECENT PUBLICATIONS ON 
IRANIAN SUBJECTS. 

(J.J.M.) 

1 

Dr. Jamshed M. Unvala’s paper on “The Ancient Persiart 
Inscriptions of the Achaemenides found at Susa.” 

Dr. Jamshed M. Unvala has recently piiblished a 
paper entitled “ The Ancient Persian Inscriptions of the 
Aohaemenides found at Susa.” In it, he has given, -vvith 
an interesting Introduction, the Texts and Translations 
of some of the Inscriptions given by Rev. Father V. Scheil 
in the 21st Volume of “ Memoires de la Mission Aroh^so-- 
logique de Perse.” These Inscriptions were discovered 
in excavations carried on at Susa by the French Govern- 
ment since 1897. 

The Inscription of Darius I (B.O. 522-486) relates to 
“ the foundation of the palace of Susa. The king, appre- 
ciating the gift of Ahura Mazda to him of ‘ good horses 
and good subjects’ etc., declares, that he had come to the 
throne during the life-time of his father Hystaspes and' 
grandfather Arsama. His father was living when he 
completed the palace of Susa. The people of Babylon 
and Assyria helped him in building the palace. Materials 
were brought from distant countries. Wood called 
nmrina was brought from Lebanon and that called 
yaMi from Gand&ra. Gold was brought from Sardes and 
Baotria ; precious stones like TcaputJca and sikba from 
Sogdiana and those like axsinaiiom. Ohorasmia; silver 
and one other metal from Egypt; materials for the? 
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decoration of- tlie wall: of fortification from Ionia ; ivory 
from Knisa, India and Arachosia"; and stone ooltimns from 
Aplirodisias of Ogia* Artizans came irom Media, 
. Babylonia and . Egypt. Tbe palace was bnilt on an 
..artificial platform. .....standing.- 15: m. biiglier, than th® 

land of the plain of the'' Kerkhah.^^ 

The Inscriptions of Darius are as usual in the three 
languages of Ms Empire— 'Persian, Anzanite, and Baby- 
lonian, Kev, Soheil has restored 20 inscriptions of 
Darius, 7 of Xerxes, 2 of Artaxerxes II Mnemon, and 1 
of Artaxerxes III Ochos. Darius I had built the palace 
as well as the celebrated apadana of Susa. The apadana 
was latterly burnt down by fire in the reign of Artaxer- 
xes I. Next to tliose of Behistun and Naqsh-i Rustam, 
-the inscription at Susa stands as the third in length. 
The Persian version exists on a ** baked clay tablet, which 
was, at first, most probably deposited in the royal 
ireasury.^' 

The clay-tablet versions in the other two state-lan- 
guages are lost. The text of the inscriptions fortunately 
existed in duplicates on slabs of chalk-stone which were 
probably buried in the foundation. The date of building 
the Susa palace approximately comes to 517-16 B.G., 

about a year later than the building of the big terrace 
of Persepolis, which event Herzfeld places in about 
.618-17 B.O.” ‘‘ It seems that the political troubles in 
Asiatic provinces ended in about 618 B.O/^ and the king 
then went to Egypt and subdued the African peoples, 
the Putiyas, the Kuiiyas, the Macyas (the Maxyes of 
Herodotus IV, 191, who were Lybian husbandmen and 
lived in regions corresponding to modern Tunis) and the 
Karkas who inay be Carthagenians. '' 

Dr. Unvala thus closes his very interesting Introduc- 
tion : ‘‘ My chief intention in publishing this booklet is 
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to lay in an English, version before the Trustees of thosfr 
jRarsi EnndS) from which I aw generously helped in my 
studies, and before thoffi Parsi gentlemen who besides 
giving their material support; in my research work, ar^ 
estending their liberal :patronage towards my literary 

publications, a highly interesting and unique record nf 
peaceful . achievements of their glorious ancestor Darius. 
Hystaepes.” . 

In closing this brief notice of Dr. J. M. TJnvala’I- 
learned booklet, I beg to thank the Trustees of the above 
rfeferred to Funds— The N. M. Wadia Charity Funds and 
the Muncher ji F. Gama Athornan Institute— and the few 
Parsi gentlemen, who, kindly responding to my appeal 
to the'mv have placed at my disposal sufficient funds for 
helping the archseologioal studies of Di*. TJnvala at Parijt 
andSusa' 

II 

ftof; Arthur Christensen’s paper on the Later Avesta, 

' Prof. Ai’thur Christensen, in his paper^ entitled 
‘^^Etndes sur le Zoroastrisme de la Perse Antique’- 
(Study of the Zoroastrianism of Ancient Persia) has 
iiiOluded two articles— li “ Contributions A la critique de 
I’Avesta recent" and II, “ Zoroastrisme et Zurvanisme”.. 
The article is a good dissertation upon the Yashts. • 

,. Acpording to. Dr..Geldner, the following Yashts arq 
older compositions : Yashts 5 (Aban), 

w.V3‘iS.'’ 8 

(Fapyardin), 14 (Behram), 16 (Ram)r 
16 (Din), 17 (Ashi) and 19 (Jamyad). The rest arp;- 

I Det- Kgl, Danske yidenskabernes Selskab, Hismrisk filolo— 
Risk's fSIeddelelser. Xy, 2 (10^8^. , 
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later. Prof. Ckristonsen tries to. .fix date of tlieir 
coH^ositioB .a, lit tie more approximately. He takes the 
Yashts 10 (Meher), 13 (Parvardin) and 19 (Jamyid) 
to be pre-Aohsesmeiiian, or, at least, as those written 
in the early Ach^menian times. 

The JamyM Yasht belongs, as it were, to Seistan. 
Its horizon does not extend to the West of Ir4n. 

Prof. Christensen takes Yashts 6 (Aban), 8 (Tir)^ 
14 (Behram), 15 (Earn), Yasna 9 to 11 (Horn Yasht) and 
Yasna 57 (the larger Sarosh Yasht) to have been written 
in the 4th century B.O., in the times of the Aohseme- 
nians. Out of these, he takes Yasht 5 (Aban), to have 
been written some time after 404 B.O., in the reign of 
Artaxerxes (404-358 B.G). Abto Yasht knew both the 
East and the West of Iran. 

Of the above-mentioned three, pre-Aohsemenian 
yashts, he takes the Meher Yasht to be 
^ ^ oldest. The countries, it refers to, 

are Sogdiana, Margiana, Kharzem and 

Areia (Herat) . 

He places the Gosh Yasht, which speaks of an 
Gosh Yasht Yazata named Dravasp, in the first 

century A.O. Dravasp is not much 
mentioned in the Avesta. This deity is mentioned on the 
coins of Kanishka (about 125 to 152 A.O.), a king of 
the Kushans who ruled on the frontiers of India. So* 
he places this Yasht (Gosh) some time before the tim# 
of Kanishka, in the 1st century after Christ. 

The mountain Haraiti or Hara berezaiti, referred 
to in the Aban and Horn Yashts, which was the first 
cradle of the growth of the Haoma plant, is of the chain 
of the Paropamisus mountain. The growth of thiis phiirt 
was spread by birds in other direcMon'6 j e.ff-t (ifit) to the 
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mount TJpairi-S^na, which Christensen, in oompaiiF 
with Bartholomae .(Altir. Worten Buch, p. 398) and. 
Marquart (ErAnsahr, p. ®6), identifies %Yitli the Kuh-i- 
Bib a of the Hindukush, and (&) to the seat of the 
Stardsira, which is still not identified. 

Our author thinks that a part of the Parvardiii 
Yasht refers to the legendary history 
of pre-Zoroastrian times and is older 
than Abin, Gosh, Earn, Ashi and 
Jamyid Yashts. He thinks that kings Takhma TJrupa 
(Tehmurasp) and Hoshang were Iranian Scyths. 
Eeferring to the style of the Yashts, he says, that 
a general rule i^, that the more ancient an Yasht, the 
more therein predominates metrical (poetical) form. 
He traces the order of the beings, who have Pravashis 
in the Parvardin Yasht, as follows :-~-(a) Ahura Mazda, 
(6) Amesha Spenta, (c) Yazatas in the order Atar 
(urvizista), Sraosha, Neryosang, Bashnu, Mitra, and 
Manthra. {d) Heavens, earth, plants and the primordial 
ox, ie) Gayomard. if) Zarathushtra, {g) Maidhyomah, 
(ft) Zarathushtra's group, i.e., his disciples and sons, 
King Gushtasp and his sons and other members of hig 
family, Prashostar and Jamasp, (i) A number of others, 
who defended and helped the Zoroastrian faith. 
In all, there are 227 names whose Pravashis are 
invoked. As there are no names of later historical 


The Farvardin 
Yasht. 
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( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

( 4 ^ 

(5) 


The Beings and the Personages mentioned in 
the Yasht. 

The five oonntries of Ir4n, Tnran, etc., 
mentioned in the Yasht. 

The foi'mation of several names of persons in 
the calendar or the list of the illustrions dead 
in the Yasht. 

The Division of the World in three parts by 
Paridnn. 

The Kaydnides. 

He enters into a lengthy consideration of the Kay&- 
nides. He writes against the view of Hertel, and con- 
cludes, that the Kayanians flourished long before the 
AohaJmenians. Prom the very fact, among others, that 
Darius does not speak of his father Hystaspes as a Kai, 
in his Cuneiform Inscriptions, he concludes that this 
Hystaspes is not the Kai Vishtasp (Gushtasp) of the 
Avesta. 

The Earn Yasht is recent but it is older than Gosh 
Yasht. The Din Yasht is said to have 
been written in the times of the 

Arsacides. 

Our author gives the following chronological table 
A. Table of Dates, ^bout the time of the composition of the 
Yashts : — 

1 They were pre-Achsemenian or written 
j in the time of the early Acheemonians. 


Other Yashts. 


Yasht 10 
„ 13 

„ 19 

Yasht 5 
„ 17 

8 

„ 14 

Yasna 9-11 
67 

Yasht 16 
(ss. 6-37) 


They were written in the times of the 
Achsemenians, probably in the 4th century 
B.C. 
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The Vendidad. 


The Vendidad is the only book of the existing Aves- 
ta, which corresponds to a Mask of the- 
Sasanian period. On comparing the 
present Vendidad with its summary gifen in the 8th 
Book of the Dinkard, it appears, that by the time of the 
9th century A.O., when the Dinkard was compiled, the 
12th par gar ad was already lost. The present 
12th chapter is a modern substitution. In the Vendidad,. 
the vigour of the style and the poetic spirit cf the Yashts 
are not observed. It is only here and there that old frag- 
ments of religious poetry are observed. Prof. Christensen 
agrees with Prof. Andreas in taking the Vendidad to 
been written in the times of the Parthian King 
Mithridates I. The countries, named in the first chapter 
of the Vendidad, seem to be the countries in which 
Zoroastrianism prevailed in the time of the Arsacides. 

to have been written in the earljr 
rule of the Arsacides, i.e., in the 3rd' 

century B.C. 

"With reference to the custom of the disposal of the 
dead, in the Aohsemenian times, the Magis exposed the 
dead, but the kings were buried. But, in the times of 
the Arsacides, when the Vendidad was written, the expo- 
sure of the dead was obligatory for all Zoroastrians. 

Ill 


Prof, Christensen on Zoroastrianism and Zurvanism.. 

Time (ZurvS.n) and Space (thwAsha) play a promi- 
nent part, even now, in the consideration of the question 
of Infinity the Infinite Grod and his Infinite Universe.- 
they (Time and Space) are referred to here and there 
m the Avesta. It is nparly a century, since when Iranian 
scholars of Europe refer to them. Some of them alleged, 
that the ancient Zoroastrians considered “Zravitosk 
Akarana” (Endless Time) as the Supreme Deity, evw 
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o?er Ahum Mazda, Muller aud Spiegel contended against • 
them, about 80 years ago, and said that in the .proper ■ 
Parsi system, there is no place for Zarvin as the' 
Supreme Deity^^^ : There was - a sect of the Zurvanistes,. 
who seemed tO' attach; much ■ importance to Zurvto, , 
but that belief :' has no foundation in the Avesta. , 
Prof. Christensen discusses '. this question. He refers- 
(p. 47) to some foreign writers, like Eudemos Ehodios,. 
Eznik an^ others, and, against the view of Spiegel, 
Muller, Hang and others, thinks, that the Zurvanite 
belief was not a passing belief in Irto, prevailing among 
a sect, but was one of the primitive elements (elements, 
primitifs) of Zoroastrianism (page 56). 

The answer, that a modern Zoroastrian can give to 
him and to those of his belief is this: If it was a 
primitive element of the Zoroastrian faith, like all 
primitive elements, it must stick to the Faith and come 
down from age to age, upto now. Secondary elements 
may, and do, disappear ; but not so easily, the primitive 
elements. Ask an ordinary Zoroastrian of the present 
day, if ZurvAn plays any part in his belief and he will 
say No Ritualistic « ceremonies are performed iu - 
honour of Ahtira Mazda, the Ameshaspands, the Yazatas, 
the Pravashis, but none whatever in honour of, or even 
distinctly associated with, Zravftna. 

IV 

Prof. CMsteaseu on M. Benveidste's paper on the Zmvanites*: 

M-. Benveniste has treated the subject of Zrvanism 
in his paper, entitled “ Un rite Zervanite chez Plutarque”. 
Prof. Ohritenseii has written another paper, entitled 
*^A’t-il existe une religion Zwyamite in 
Orientale”; (Volume XV, 1981), wherein 'he refens to,» 

1 Spi«^gel% Treatise’ 6 e the lOth Cfiaptilir of the 
!Bj ** Glimpse into the Work of the B.B.lioyai Asiatic Society during:: 
the last 100 years from a Farsee point of p. 44. 
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discusses, Mr. Benveniste’s above paper. M. Benveniste 
takes it that the Zurvanites were a sect separate from 
true Zoroastrians. Prof. Christensen, discussing this 
view, now seems to have been toned down a little, but 
still thinks that the idea of Zurvanism was in vogue in 
the Zoroastrianism of the Sasanian times, though the 
-formation of the sect mas' be later.* 

■ .Y ■ ■ ■ 

Prof. Christensen on Abarsam and Tansar. 

Another intesting paper of Prof. Christensen, entitled 
" Abars&m et Tansar”, published in Actorium Orienta- 
lium (Volume X, 1931), discusses the question, whether 
Abars&m mentioned in the Ptlrsn&meh (The P^rsnama 
of Ibnu’l-Balkhi, edited by Q-. Le Strange and E. A. 
Nicholson, p. 60, 1. 4) is the same person as Tansar, 
mentioned in the letter of Tansar addressed to the King 
of Tabaristan as given by Ibn Isfandyar {vide Darme- 
steter’s Text and Translation in the Journal Asiatique 
Neuviemme S^rie, Tome III, pp. 503-5. Vide my “Glimpse 
into the Work of the B.B.E.A.S.,” pp. 33-35). Proh 
Christensen thinks that both the personages are the 
same. Abarsam may be the proper name of this Dastur 
of Ardeshir Babegan, and Tansar, i.e., the head (««?’) 
of the body {tan), was the title. 


1 Mihr-Nersel, the Persian Governor of Armenia, had published 
an ordinance on the belief of Zervana Akarana (Vide Prof. Rehatsek’s 
^p«r on •• Christianity in the Persian Dominions", J.B.B R.A.S. 

Xlir. pp 18-108). Vide my « QHmpse into the Work of the B.B.R 
A.S., ^p*84. 
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VI 

A Sketch of the Manichaean Doctrine eonceming the 
Future Life, by Prof. A. V, W. Jackson. 

This paper is a reprint from an issue of the Journal 
of the American Oriental Society, Volume 60, No. 3, 
of Professor Jackson’s Presidential Address, delivered 
at the meeting of the Society held at Toronto in Canada 
in 1930. We are pleased to learn from it that, shortly, 
■we may expect from the fertile pen of Prof. Jackson, 
a large volume on the Manichsean doctrine. In this 
brief paper, we get a foretaste of the full coming meal. 

The Sasanian dynasty of Persia has seen two— what 
may be called from the then Iranian point of view— great 
heresies. One was inaugurated by Mazdak and another 
by Mani. Mazdakism, though, at first, supported by the 
ruling King Kobad, was shortly put an end to by his son 
Khursu Kobad, who, for his services in that direction, got 
the honorific title of Anousherwan at the hands of his 
Iranian co-religionists and was canonized in the beaxrti- 
fully composed Afrin-i-Eapithawin of the Parsis, which 
is still recited by Parsi priests, especially on the 
Eapithawin day, the third day of the first month of the 
Parsi year, We hear and read much of socialism these 
days, but Mazdak was the first Iranian socialist, and, 
fortunately, his socialism was short-lived, especially 
becau.se it was mixed up with ideas that made the holy 
ties of marriage very loose {.vide my paper on “ Mazdak., 
the Iranian Socialist” in my “*Memorial Papers”). 

But Maniehaeism lived long. Though killed in- 
Persia, the land of its birth, it lived for about 1000 years 
in Central Asia. We had other sources, and among 
them Arab sources, for its doctrines, but during these 
last few years, the Turfan manuscripts, among which 
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■some are Pahlavi, have added new materials. It is these 
new materials that Professor Jackson refers to m this 
'.■paper/' .. , .■■■- ■ 

As said by our author, “ the doctrine relating to the 
hereafter formed the central point towards which Mani’s 
religious and ethical teachings gravitated and in which 
they culminated with the promised reward for the 
sanctified.” On this subject of Manichaean eschatology. 
Prof. Jackson has dealt, first, with the fate of the 
individual soul after death, and then, with the end of 
the world. He refers to the influence on Manichaeism 
of the religions of Zoroaster, Buddha and Christ. In the 

matter of the Individual Judgment, he briefly refers to 
• the following subjects;— 

(1) The appearance of a maiden before the depar- 
ted soul. 

' ' (2) The threefold lot of man in the future life. 

(3) The weighing of one’s deeds in a balance. 

(4) The Individual lot. 

I think, that in Iranian eschatology, the appearance 
- of a beautiful maiden before a Eighteous soul what 
Revd. Dr. Oheyne in his “ Origin of the Psalter ” calls 
a beautiful allegory — was the original thought ; that of 
an ugly woman, a later thought. 

In Mani’s threefold lot of man in his future life 
the Elect, the Hearers and the Sinners— the Hearers 
occupy the position of the Hamastagehanis. They have 
the chance to hear^ in the Higher regions, the teachings 
of some Higher powers and proceed to the abode of the. 
Elect. Mani’s ships of the sun and moon for the Elect 
remind us of the Khurshed-pAya aiid Mah-paya paradises 
of the Iranians- 



After an interesting stnnming up of Mani’s view 
about tbe Final Judgment, Prof. Jackson gives us his 
own rendering of some Manichaean Pahlavi fragments. 

VII 


Prof. Roland G. Kent on “The recently published Old 
Persian Inscriptions”. 

We have a learned article in the Journal of the 
American Oriental Society of September 1931 (Vol. 51, 
No. 3, pp, 189-240) from the pen of Prof. Poland G-. 
Kent of the University of Pennsylvania, under the 
heading of “ The Recently Published Old Persian Inscrip- 
tions ”. We are glad to find from it, that the work of 
Dr. Jamshed Manockji Unvala, who, when last in Bombay, 
had delivered some lectures in our K. E. Oama Oriental 
Institute, is drawing attention of scholars. In the 
present article. Prof. Kent dwells mainly on the Inscrip- 
tions, which were discovered by the French Arohseolo- 
■gical Mission in their excavations at Susa, and which are 
recently published by Dr. V. Soheil, under the title of 
“ Inscriptions des AchemOTides k Suse ”. Dr. Unvala has 
made Dr. Soheil’s work available to all readers by his 
recent book, entitled “ The Ancient Persian Inscriptions 
of the Achsemenides, found at Susa”, referred to above in 
this article. These Inscriptions are 22 in number and 
belong to Darius I and II and to Xerxes and Artaxerxes. 
In the matter of one of Darius II, Prof. Kent difters 
from Dr. Scheil as to its authorship. Our author has 
tried to restore the Inscriptions and then given their trans- 
literation and translation. Of the work of Dr. Unvala, 
Prof. Kent says, that the Old Persian Inscriptions in it are 
edited “ with a valuable introduction, a summary of new 
words and forms, a passage concordance with previously 
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known insoriptions, an English translation, and a glossary 
with etymological and epexegetical material”. We are 
glad to observe, that Mr. E. Benveniste, who was in our 
midst in Bombay for some months and was onr co-worker 
in several directions, and who has also worked on this 
theme, has also received appreciation for his work. 

We are also glad to observe, that Dr. Unvala’s paper, 
“ Two New Historical Documents of the Great Achfemeni- 
an King Darius Hystaspes, read before our Zarthoshti Din- 
ni Khol Karnari Mandli, in the hall of our Gama Oriental 
Institute, on ^dth September 1926, passes under notice in 
this paper at the hand of Prof. Kent. Dr. IJnvala’s paper on 
the two Inscriptions on a gold and silver plate, discover- 
ed near Hamadan, is piiblished in our Journal (No. lOj 
pp, 1-3). When travelling in Persia in the end of 1925, I 
had the .good fortune of receiving a photo of the 
golden plate from Dr. Said Khan Kurdistani at Teheran. 
I had the pleasure of submitting this photo at the meet- 
ing, where Dr. Unvala’s paper was read. I had some 
correspondence with a scholar at Teheran in the matter 
of acquiring the golden plate for the Parsee community, 
and, then, had some cori’espondence with some Parsee 
gentlemen here. I had also interviews with one or two 
gentlemen. But the price asked for it, about Ss. 20,000, 
was found to be too much and the matter was dropped. 
I do not know where the plates are at present. They are 
most probably acquired by the Persian Government. My 
photo of the golden plate is published at the end of Dr., 
XTnvala’s paper in our Journal. 




EDITOR’S NOTE. 


By a resolution dated the 17tli January, 1922, the 
Executive Committee of the K. E. Gama Oriental Insti- 
tute entrusted to Mr. L. Bogdanov, the work of transla- 
ting Professor Bartholomae’s “ Zum sasanidisehen Eecht ’ 
Parts I, II and III. On receiving the translation of these 
three parts, Part I was handed over to the Press for 
publication. 

By another resolution dated the 12th July, 1923, 
Mr. Bogdanov was requested to translate “ Uber ein sasa- 
nidisches Eechtsbuch” by the same savant. It was not 
thought fit to delay the publication of the translation of 

“Zum sasanidisehen Eecht”, Part I, until the translation 
of the other work, “ Uber ein sasanidisches Eechtsbuch”, 

published in this number, was received. It need not be 
mentioned that the “ Uber ein sasanidisches Eechtsbuch” 
was published by Professor Bartholomae as an introduc- 







PEEf ACE BY THE TRAKSLATOE, 


The essay submitted here is a translation of the 
Introductory Part in Prof., Ch. Bartholomae’s series of 
treatises on Sasaiiiaii Law, as has already been pointed 
out by tis in the Preface by the Translator” to Part I of 
the said series. Little can be added to what has been 
said in that Preface except a few words on the manner 
in which we have proceeded with regard to the transla- 
tion, and on the few slight deviations from the German 
original we thought necessary of introducing. 

In the first instance, the text of the Pahlavi passages 
discussed, their transcription in Roman characters and 
their translation are disposed in the German original on 
a very intricate plan, ultimately abandoned by the 
author himself in his later essays/ In fact, the arrange- 
ment in the original in two v'ertical columns, the right 
one containing the translation and the left one allotted 
to the text with an interlinear transcription in Roman 
characters running backwards, ojftered many drawbacks, 
both as regards its composition by the printers and from 
the point of reading. We have not, therefore, hesitated 
in changing that plan into a more usual form, viz. with 
the text, the transcription and the translation simply fol- 
lowing each other. 

Our English translation of Salemann’s Middle-Per- 
sian Grammar having lately appeared in the publications 
of the Trustees of the Parsi Punchayet Funds and Pro- 
perties, Bombay, we have everywhere substituted in quo- 
tations the pages of the English translation, as more 
readily accessible in India, in place of those of the Ger- 
man original, as quoted by Bartholomae, 
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Since the German original of the present essay does 
not contain any Indices, beyond a brief list of passages 
translated and discussed, we have not attempted impro- 
ving on the original’’ by adding any elaborate Indices to 
our translation. In that again, we have followed our 
principle of keeping as near as possible to the original. 

Very slight alterations have been introduced in the 
Iraiiscription of Pahlavi words and that only in two or 
three cases, where there seemed to be good reasons for 
(ioiiig so. One or two examples will show what those 
reasons were. The word for instance, is transcri- 
bed by the author in the present essay as r^yah, in his later 
essays as gydic, and finally, in the latest Parts of the 
series, as yydh Neither the first, nor the third of these 
transcriptions being warranted either graphically or tra- 
ditionally, we have selected the second of the arithor’s 
three difterent readings, although even that cannot be 
‘considered altogether as perfect. We have, on the other 
hand, preserved the transcription jydtdocMli used by the 
author in the x)resent essay for or 

which he transcribes in the later issues of the series, less 
accurately it would seem, as pdfaxsdy. 

To make this essay self-sufficient, a List of Abbrevi- 
ations has been added, based, with a few additions, on 
the List appended by us to Part I of the present series. 


L. BOGDAKOy. 


LIST OF ABBBEVIATIONS. 


AGr. : Armenisclie Granimatik (Hitbschmann). 

AI. : Ancient, Indian, 

AirW'b. : Altirauisckes Wdrterbucli (Bthl.), 

Aog . : Aogeniadaech.a (ed, Geig-ee).- 

AVN. : The Book of Arda Vlraf. ■. 

Aw. : Awestaii. 

Bd. : Banda liisii (ed. Wej^teegaabd, JrsTi, The refe 
reuces are to page- and liiie.s;. 

BGB. : Burgerliohes Gesetzbuch (the German Civil Code). 

Bthl. : Baktfiolomae. 

BullAcPet. : Bulletin de I'Acad^mie Imp^riale de St, 
Peter.sbourg. 

DM.: Denkart ed, Madax (the references are to pages and 
lines). 

DKS. : Denkart ed. Saxjaxa (the references are to* pages 
and lines). 

UWb. : Deutsches Worterbuch. 

EinL: Einieitung iu die traditionellen Schriften der Parsen 
(Spiegel) . 

ErP, : Erahaug-i Pahlavik ed. Juxkee (the references are 
to chapters and lines), 

GAb. : Mcltikaii-i Gajastak Abalis, 

GAw. : Awestan of the Gathas. 

GIrPh. : Grundriss der irauisohen Philologie, 

GrBd* . Great Buudaliisn ed» Axklesaeia (the references 
are to pages and lines). - . , , ' 

Grdi%: Gruiidriss der vergleichenden Gramma^ikderxndo- 
germanischen Spracheii 
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GrSogd.: E&sai de Grammaire Sogdienne (Gacthiot). 

IF.: Indogerinaiiischc Forschuiigen isd. BRUG^rAX-S’ a,nd 
Steeitberg). 

KN.: Karnaiaak-i Artaxser-i Pavakau. 

M.: Haiidscliriftentexte atis Turf an (F. W. K. Mulleii), 
and Ein Boppelblatt aus eiiiom Manioliseisclien Hym- 
nenbucli (i D E m). 

ManStud.: Maniohasisolie Studien (Salejiaxx). 

MK: Codex MK. of Dastve Jamasp-Asaxa. 

MelAs.: Melanges Asiaticjues. 

Mill).: Madigan-i-Hazar Dadistaned. Modi references 
are to pages and lines) . 

MhBA.: The Social Code of the Parsis in Sasanian times 
ed. E. T. D. Ankdesabia. 

MibanM. : Zur Kenntniss der mitteliranischeii Mundarton 
(Bthl.), SHAW. 

MPB. ; Middle-Persian of the books. 

MPGr. : Salemanx, Middle-Persian Grammar, Parsee Pun ■ 
cliayet Publications, Bombay, 1930. 

MPT. : Pahlavi texts of Turf an, 

MS. : Middle-Soghdian (where no additional definition is 
given — “Middle-Soghdian Buddhist Texts”)- 

MX. : Minok-i Khrad, editions : Axdbeas, San.7Axa, "West 
(the references are to §§ and lines). 

NpEt. : Nenpermsche Etymologie (Hoex). 

PahlT. : Pahlavi Texts (Jamasp Asaxa;. 

PersStnd. ; Persische Studien (Hdeschmanx). 

PF.: Pahlavi- Awesta Frahang (ed. Eeichelt, WZKM., 
.14. 182 fi.) : 

i Pahlavi Nirangis-tan. 


LIST OF ABBBEVIATIONS V 

PN (Tatm.) : PaMavi Nirangistau (the T. D. Anklbsakia 
C odes). 

Pfi. : Pahlavi translations (of Awestan tests). 

PV. : Pahlavi Yidevdad (VendidM). 

PVr. : Pahlavi Yisperad. 

PW. : Roth and Bohtlixok’s Dictionary. 

PY. : Pahlavi Yasn. 

PYt. ; Pahlavi Yast. 

SBayrAW. : Sitzungsbei'iehte der bayrischen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften. 

BBE. : Sacred Books of the East. 

SHAW. : Sitzmigsberiohte der Heidelberger Akademie 
der Wissenschaften. 

Skr. : Sanskrit. 

Sp. : Spiegel’s ed. of the Yisperad. 

SEb. : liber ein Sasanidisohes Reohtsbueh (Bthl.), SHAW. 

SW. : Sanskrit Worterbnoh (Bshtlingk). 

SWAW. : Sitzungsberiohte der Wiener Akademie der 
Wissenschaften. 

SyrEeohtsb.: Syrisohes Reohtsbueh (Sac hah). 

Sn3.: Sayast-ne-Sayast. 

Sv. : Skand-gnmanik Yizar. 

WZKM. : Wiener Zeitschrift far die Kunde des Morgen- 
landes. 

ZDMG.: Zeitschrift der Deutsohen Morgenlandisohen 
Gesellschaft. 

ZendHss.: Oatalogus Codiouru Ifes. Bibliotheca Begue 

Moaaoenoisi % h pars Vll CBxb3«). 




NOTES ON A SASANIAN LAW-BOOK. 

■ ; ' ' FEOM THE QEEMAN OF 

Pkgp. Oh. BARTHOLOMAE (Heidelberg) 
translated by 
L. BOGDANOV. 


In 1896 a communication was made by E. W. West 
in GlPb. II, 116-117, that a fragment of Sasanian juri- 
dical literature has been preserved in a manuscript to 
which he gave the name of “ the Social Code of the 
Parsis in Sasanian Times Five years later there 
appeared in Bombay a photozincographed reproduction 
of the greater part of that work under the title : 
Madigtin-i-Hazar-Dddistdn. A photozincographed fac- 
simile of a, MS. belonging to the MS,nockjiLimjiHoshang 
H&tarig, Library in the Zarthoshti Anjuman Atashbeha- 
ram, with an Introduction by .livanji Jamshedji Modi, 

.Bombay 1901, being Vol. II of the Pahlavi Text 

Series, which are published from the -Victoria Jubilee 
Pahlavi Text Fund. The edition comprises 56 folios of 
a manuscript which must have been originally nearly 
twice that size. Nineteen further folios of the same 
manuscript, which belong to a private person, are yet 
awaiting publication. The rest seems to have perished. 
More detailed information about the sequence of folios 
and the losses from the middle of the manuscript is 
given in the introduction to the edition. The first folio 
of the manuscript, which is reproduced on p. 79f. of the 

edition, contains the title of the work, namely 

^ mdttJcdn [ i ] 1000 i=hazar) ddUstan “the 
Book of 1000 (legal) decisions”, as well as the name^ pf 
its author: Farrox^maf t , » 

Vahrdman. 
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Of thie 'coBtents of Mattlmn iMzar dMdstm {MliD) 
only very little has been, made known up to the present. 
West translated in GlPb. 11. 17f. a short passage from 
the unpublished part of the manuscript. A few other 
passages of the Edition ' have been translated by Modi ' 
in his Introduction to the same,' by Salemann in Man. 
Stud. /. 145 and by myself in the Dastur Hoshang Mem. 
Vol. (Bombay 1909), 334ft. All that together would not 
by far cover even a page of the manuscript; there 
remains consequently very much to be done. 

As regards the order of the single ddidstan, the com- 
piler of the work has certainly endeavoured to bring 
together those belonging to the same subject and to 
arrange them in separate chapters under special headings 
according to the subject treated. But that order is of 
a quite external character, and the compiler is far from 
being able to show himself master over the material 
collected. That can also be seen from the fact that some 
..of the decisions” are quoted twice, apparently without 
any sufficient reason. Thus there stands for instance, 
in 26 . 12 f , and in 69. 9 f. the same sentence : “ In one 
place it is written : the family-power of the father does 
not go over to the adopted son Two further repetitions 
of greater extent will be dealt with below, see pp. 13. 
14 ft. and 15. Tff.^ 

As far as the contents of the MhD. as a whole are 
concerned, I may mentio n that the name “ social code ” 

gyah e nipist Jcu sardar%k i dUtah i pit 3 

pm i patlmftak nt raset. 

2 Other repetitions will have to be attributed to the copyist. 
Thus, for instance, Pjr, 7f,^ where the same sentence appears under 
“18", which had been given two lines earlier under “10”; further 
16 ff., where we find the same sentence repeated twice in immediate 
succession. 
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applied to our text by West and considered by Modi 
in Ms Introduction as ‘'a very . appropriate naiiie^^ is 
by no means a fully suitable one. One ought not to 
forget that West had hardly seen even one third of 
the manuscript. A comprehensive estimation of the 
work must remain in abeyance for a later time* 

The translation of, and the commentary on a small 
selection of passages from the MhD. which follow here 
have, along with philological aims, also more especially 
in view the object of bringing to light the MhD. as a 
noteworthy source for comparative jurisprudence* 
The justifiable desire to see a complete translation of 
the MhD. remains unattainable, at least until a second 
manuscript of the text is found, which would help to 
correct the numerous errors and to fill in the gaps of 
the manuscript under discussion; everybody can see it 
for himself at a glance at the Edition. I hope, however^ 
that my present attempt to translate, a few passages, 
which, should the circumstances prove favourable, shall 
be followed by further endeavours, in that direction, 
will serve as an incentive for other Pahlavi scholars 
to take up in their turn the study of that important 
collection of Sasanian juridical opinions. 

The twofold object of the present essay made me 
think of the necessity of establishing some external 
difference by means of shortening the line and using the 
sign " . A complete separation is, of course, impossible. 

In the estimation of the texts that follow I wish the 
reader to have in view the following details 

1. Superfluous words and interpunctions in the 

text are enclosed into round brackets ( ), 

2. Supplemented words in the text and also in 

the translation are enclosed into square 
brackets [ ] ; 

3. Slightly altered words are marked by ^ ' 
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1 . 5. 10 i - 

iiP^eji nej >=>\ 

j j«{0 w 

*• low 

San gbwet Mm pa el tan sardar i paUmmh:-. 
"kart hi ne hist bes pdUxlaKih pa sb% e calcar Tcartan dat 
bavet 

^ The text (unfortunately in transcription only) of the SnS, 
together with a translation and a running commentary has been since 
edited, whilst the present translation was in press, by J. C, Tavadia, - 
JHamburg, 19S0, ^The Transhtor, 


. 4v - Corrupted words’are'inarked by x x. -a 

MPB, MPS, MPT mean correspondingly : Middle- 
•Persian ’ (PaMavi) of the books; on signets; in the 
Turfan-tests. 

For the abbreviations of the Middle-Persian book- 
titles V. IF. 25. 334 ft. I add besides also : ' 

Sv. — Skand Vimanik Vicar • quoted from : Shikand- 

Gfimanik Vijar .edited by. E. W. West. Bombay, 

1887. Numbers of chapters and paragraphs. 

GrBd. = Great Bundahisn ; quoted from : The Bto- 
• dahishn. Being a Facsimile of the TD Manuscript No. 2 
..edited by T. D. Anklesaria. Bombay, 1908. Num- 
o£ pages and lines. 

SnS. = Sayest ne sayast ; of. West SBE. 5. 237 ft. 
text still remains unedited* ; I have been using for 
God. Mon. Zend. 51a. 

unpublished part of the Datestan i demk 
lisposal the God. Havn. Zend 35. 
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If he [the husband] says to the wife : “ Thou art 
{hereby] made by me aii empowered mistress of thy 
person”, then she is not dismissed [from matrimony JV 
but the authorization to enter into cn&ar-matrimony 
-afnother] husband is given her. 

The passage forms the first sentence (ddt^sffn) of the' 
''Chapter on the dismissal from matrimony” ( j ^JJ 

|6 j 

dar i Mstan i hah zamh) 
which occupies the space from t5.9 to d.3. Further 
sentences from the same Chapter v. sub. 2, 3, 4. 

It is not stated more detailedly, what special legal 
consequences there result from a matrimony {zamh) 
being considered not as dissolved, but as subsisting, 
although the husband {hoh) has granted the -wife {zan) 
the right of free disposal over her own person, so that 
she is empowered to contract a caferrr-matrimony with 
another husband ; yet, v. in % 

The present-day Parsis understand under a hahar^ 
matrimony the matrimony connected with the re- 
marriage of a widow ; cf, Kleuker, ZA. 5.230, Justi Bd. 
119, NB. 334, Spiegel EA. Ill, 678, Houtum-Schincller 
ZDM&. 35.87, West, SBE. 5.143, 18. 185. That does not 
cover what was understood by it, according to the con- 
text in the passage of the MhD., in Sasanian times. Nor 
is there any passage from Middle-Iranian texts contain- 
ing the word hakar known to me which would connect 
the cfltMr-raatrimony necessarily with a widow.^ It 
could, of course, ho maintained that the authorization 
conferred by the husband, which is dealt with in MhD. 

1 ^ It is, besides, aathenticateU by me in tbe following passages : 

. MhD. SSA 15, 17,48.8, 6: N. 7-27, 28, iS. 14’ 10,21, 

1,3. 14.5 Dd. m.7 (Cod. Havn. Zend. 85,- ftfl. iVf' < 1. '4) ; 
Bd. 80.1, 4 (=8^.6. 7, Qr.Bd. 285.15, 
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5. 10, has to be thought of as a testamentary disposition 
and that the sentence about the matrimony not being’ 
considered as dissolved under the given circumstances has 
not a juridical, but a religious meaning ; that it ought to 
be brought into connection with the teaching of the rivd- 
ydf according to which a cakar-'wiie “in any case, 
belongs to the first husband in the other world’^ (West,. 
SBE. 5.143) . The other sentences of our section, however, 
and the whole book in general concern themselves clearly 
and exclusively with the actual relations of this world,, 
so that such an interpretation is inadmissible even for 
that reason. I do not, however, hold it for excluded that 
the present day conception of the idea of the eakar^ 
marriage goes back to a theological interpretation of an. 
ancient decision in the above-mentioned sense which 
seemed to be imposed by the changes in custom and 
views. It is noteworthy that in the apocryphal Pahlavi 
work of the last century, the so-called Vicarlcart i deniJc^ 
(Vd.), the caJcar-y^iie (here called htJca?^ mn) of the- 
prophet a is mentioned as a widow, the name 

of whose first husband is supposed to have been 
Mihrauar, Vd. 22. 8f.’^ The passage of the Bundahiin^ 
on which the information of the author of the Vd. re- 
garding the family affairs of Zara%ustra is based, GrBd. 
2S5. 16, Bd. 80 . 1 ft. = 32. 6 f., does not contain anything 


^ 1 le. coilttotiouft of traditions related to religious subjects, com- 
piled in Persian, which are not older than the last decades of the XV 
century ; v. West GIPh. 1, 125 ff. and Rosenberg, Notice de LittSra* 
tare Parsie (St. Petersburg, 1909), 87 ff. 

2 Cf. M. P. Madan, Actes du XII® Congres internat. des orien- 
talisfces (Rome), I, 218, who frankly admits the apocryphal character 
and the late origin of the above work. 

3 Jackson’s statement, Zoroaster 20 : ....the latter (wife 

of Zoroaster) is said to have been a widow” is based exactly on that 
source, and only on it. 
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of the kind.’ For the author of the Bundahim, a work 
dating from the period after the Arab invasion, and 
obviously the more so for the Sasanian period, the ealcar- 
wife [zan i cakar) is nothing but a concubine,^ a secon- 
dary wife with only limited rights allotted both to 
herself and her children, occupying a place after the 
jjatarsdft-wife, the chief-wife enjoying full rights and 

mistress of the house (135j3f«3 Jcatah-hcmiik). Only 

s ch-ief wife has the claim for lifelong maintenance by 
the husband ; see MhD. 32, 12 f. 

-S| ^f)ej i| ^ 

piirnaij haref duxt tak soh kxmef mn 
taJc Bra^idaJc an i imtdxsaTiilm^ x'arisn u darim ‘‘the 
son is. until he comes of age, the daughter until she takes 
a husband, the wife as long as she lives, — (te,) the chief 
wife, — to be fed and maintained As far as the children 
of the caJcar-wiie are concerned, it is only the male 

1 The statement made by de Harlez, A vesta XXXI; ‘‘Ses (that 
is. Zara^ustra'^s) trois epouses sont nommdes Cagar, Padokbsha et 
Hvovi*’ rests on a ghastly misunderstanding of the corresponding pas- 
sage in the Bd. 

2 West, SBE. 5.32S, has correctly recognized and recorded it^ 

saying; *<.. make it more probable that a concubine is meant”,. 

but he did not keep to that point of view, as shown by his note SBE. 
i^.l85 and by the translation serving wife ”, ibid, 189. 

3 Literally; *Hhe (wife) of the piitefa/i-kind”. In the same 
way as patdxi'thlka m also used attributively voknrtha '*of the caha/r^ 

kind” (written but also — ; thus Mhl). S2m 

15, 17 and K. 15, where cahariJit appears as definition of pit 

“father**, pus u duxt “son and daughter % framnd children 
ajmmdfih “ a child under age'\ ‘ : 
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progeny 'W'ho are to be taken np into the family accord- 
ing to Sn. 10. 21 and 12. 14, cf. West’s translations 
SBE. 0.325, 344 f.i 

What the word ^^^cakar really means (the Pazandist 

of the Bundahisn reads see Antia Paaand 

Texts (Bombay 1909), 57.17, 20) can hardly even be 
established. The Modern Persian Parsi texts have either 
calcar, e.g., the Saddar Nas^i% ch. 54 ; see the Boml)ay 
(1909) edition, p. t**!, mostly, however, cakar,^ lor 
which the dictionaries give the meaning “servant, maid • 
Thereon is based WesPs translation of calcar by seiv 
ing.^'^ife” or “ handmaid” : see, however, preceding page 
note % It seems to me that the substitution of calcar for 
calcar can be most probably traced back to some populan* 
etymology, arising from the antitheses between 

san i patdxmJiihci, which is associated 
with paUxsah “sovereign” (etc.), and 

zm i calcar. Taken together caiw and cafe^r give the 
impression of duplicate formations; yet, their etymo- 
logical homogeneity is not proved thereby. West^s 
translation of Bd. 62.6 (Ood. Havn. Zend. 35,fol. tv'^ v., 

8), where we find in SBE. iS.196, seems to 

me utterly uncertain. 

1 Tbe Cod. Mon. Zend. 51a offers for the second passage (JSnS. 
12 . 14 ) on fol 129 v. 11 f. the following not quite unimpeachable 

text J ^ <iUO>!6 

i<»w 5si j I lewr lytKiSsf -»*i] »£; Sf 

S/d?z hesCin hthar pa zanlh u ftmand havas zCcyet fin i nar ham im pusih 
be patlret xftp u mi Ice mdiah sut e nest. See for it West's translation, 

2 The word is undoubtedly found in C^abri (ZHg.), see ZDMGo 
S6 60. 



i Empowered to do such, and sueh ^ng or not to do it. 
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‘‘-The ^ one who 

«tiwids at the head,,., pirmceps as,, well as the corres- 

ponding abstract nomi ../Sardarih C'priiici- 

•patiis”), are very frequently used in the MhD. 
And, indeed, the meaning 'of.' ^ a term. o£ 
Jnrisprndence, is ‘‘the holder of power”, the 
person wielding in any domain some kind of 
^‘potestas” {sardarih). The chief rdle belongs to 

the family-power sardarih i dhtaJc) 

1.^., according to the Roman Juridical designation, the 
^^patria potestas” and the “maniis”; see infira, p. 21.16 ff. 
—By reason of what special meaning here and 5.12 
(see under 2) sardar is connected with paf9a:hih, does 
not seem clear to me. The rendering of the adjectival 
pdtdocmh through empowered” seems to me to be every- 
where appropriate. The word is mostly found with some 
snpplementary infinitive or supplementary subordinate 
sentence, by which it is more closely defined, upon what 
particular subject that power extends.^ Instead of the 
adjective, the adverbial expression pafaccsahlhd is also 
often used, especially, with a negation : apdf “ unem- 
ppweredly, without being entitled (to)”; cf. p. 26. 1.7. 
Difterent again is the turn of phrase p. 19. 1.9 f and p. 29, 

im. 


2 . 5. 15 ff. 


1 ) ^ renswi j ^ 

+J-¥<wi+ 11(0 
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^ 'bi iiy 

(»> ^ |6 ,^1 ^ ^ 

•"}toi^+ (i) [f] IPI3 Jt-o ~M\y / 

,^13^ [ 3 ] 3^iej (35r'^> 
[•*•] J^\\.SiJrV !6 5^iy 3^ W ^1 3^ li€ 

gyaJc e nipiht Tcu ha mart e ian hac zanili Inlet he 
cigbn an ian pa x'es tan sarddr [i] pdtdxsah hunet enihai' 
pa sarddrih 0 has m + ddt + n [ha] an ian pas hac an 
+ ilvandahdn ,) an mart sob hart [ti] frazand {u) zdt 
(frazand) hi frazand [i]dn ian hi x'es he an ian pa an 
evenah hac iamh hist [ . ] 

, one place it is written : When a man releases the 
wife from matrimony, without making the wife [at the 
same time] fully empowered over her own person, then 
she is not (otherwise) given by him into somebody’s ^ 
power. And if that wife afterwards during the life- 
time of that man [again] marries and bears children, then 
these children of the wife belong to him, by whom the 
wife was in that manner released from matrimony”. 

Of the corrections introduced by me in the text some 
do hardly even require any special mention ; to the latter 
kind belongs also the removal of the punctuation after 

ilvandahdn. Instead of sarddr^ the 

Ms, has got^"-(3^» instead of there 

a spelling that has become common under the 
influence of the modern pronunciation. Further, instead 

of zdt and- ddt, rather zayef 
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and dahet— -the present tense instead of tte’ 

preterite--”, with the so often occurring in the case of 
?erbs written ideogrammatically instead of p at the 
end. The ha supplemented at the beginning of the 
second sentence could of course have been dispensed 
with. Of importance are only two alterations : (1) the" 

cancelling of the second frazandi the confusion 

arises from the fact that the copyist had to begin a new 
page in the middle of a sentence; (2) the restoration of 

1^0 SJI for zani the copyist has absent- 

mindedly repeated the preceding (last but one) very 
similarly looking . Exactly the same mistake 

occurs 27.12: .3 zan i ian, instead of 

zan i x'^es, and in 12.13, see p. 25 1.6. 

The meaning of the passage, which belongs to the 
same chapter as 1 , is : A wife released by the husband 
from the bonds of matrimony without special stipulations 
remains under his authority {sardarVi, see p. 9 1.1 ft.), 
so that the children {frazand, “ proles”), borne by her 
in a new matrimony, become his property.^ 

1 I am availiug mvself of the opponanity in order to record a 
remarkable passage fonnd in MhD. i.2 ff. : 3> 3,„|6 

^ j ^ eb-tri 

* >s<^t tr ioe« ^ ^ v «r ^ j ^ 

JlliS IIS gouiind ku tak vahram martoman 

ansahnk On x^ei bavet i MS pilar zjyet ne an i Jiav mat/ e rib 
be s6iam guft ku vabak pit « «a„ gOwend hu mUt. The text 
in its present form is certainly not free from mistakes. If I 
understand it correctly, it deals with the right of inheritance with 
regard to the family-slave. I translate t “ Thqrsay: Up to the reigiT 
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• • • -**|J le Imh ne “ except 

otherwise aot”; a frequent combination. Of. 

Salemann, MPGr. 119 1.7, where the second word is read 
antjd (with?), and fragment 18 ft. (in § 56, 81 f., 90, 109), 
where it is read end on the hypothesis of a possible spel- 
ling I do not know any such and call in 

question its correctness. In any case the spelling of the 
word is on which also was based the Pazand- 

spelling cited by Salemann, Parsenhds. 82, line 

13. Yet, along with “W, there must have existed 

with the same meaning also ** 0 ^ (amh) . The copyists 
have read that word anda, have seen in it the Pazand 

i- 

word andd “up to”, and substituted for it in their 

texts the ideogram of the latter (,il)‘ Thus Mx. 62 . 

21: t«?tr -^ 1 ... 1 ne; i 

u pa an dak he yoydak ti enth 

an^.,.,.draxt u urvar nest “ and on that plain there are, 
except corn and no other trees and plants in the 

Pazand text we find for Itjcr .51 , in fact, 


of Vahr&m the slaves became the property of him^ who descends 
from the father^ not of him who descends from the, mother. To that 
applies what Boidns has said; ^ The child is the property of the 
father’; and now they say: *of the mother’,” There are several Sasanian 
kings of the name of Vahr^m ; the first one reigned about 270, the last 
about 430 A.D. I could not say, which of them is meant in our passage. 
The scholar quoted here, of the name of Sosans^ who plays also an im- 
portant rdle as a commentator of the Avesta, might have lived in the 
second half of the third century. 
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" :and.a Sansljrit translation, tas 

OT</o, that is to say, -51 being translated as else- 
where “*0^. Further MhD. 2.17 f. : 3“*0-5gj 
-i) Ji -5 iipia 

Itt3-*ut3 vicir i pesaJc sardaran Jeartan be pa frarmn * 
ereih ne sdyei “ a decision of the chiefs of the 
guilds* cannot be revoked except by the order of the 
sovereign”. 

I am inclined to derive the termination in 
endi (the above mentioned Pazand word Jjo» Mm must 
be taken Jnto consideration for the reading) from the 
ancient -liathd, which is the termination of modal 

adverbs from adjectives ending in lin-; the termination 
grownup in accordance with the phonetic laws may 
have spread in the same way, as the adjectival termina- 
tion -Ik, which can be traced back to -iiaJca'’; of. for its 
phonetical part Bartholomae, IF. 23M t, 70 f., for the 
adverbial suffix (Pras-Iran.-da) Q-IPh. ia. 142 (6). Tbe 
usual adverbial termination in Book-Pahlavi -thd 
contains most probably the same -th; for the definition of 
the final a one has also to take into consideration the 
MPT. adverbs ending in -IMh—e.g. mdlhcih along with 
sadiM ; of. Bartholomae, Zum AirWb. 47, note 1 , also 
Salemann, MPGr. 51 (21). 

^ zivandakan an mart, “ vivo illo 

hoxaine”; an unusual absolute turn of sentence. We 
-find in a similar context with the same verbal noun 

Sivandakdn pit “ during the lifetime of 


1 Apparently the name of a certain kind of tribnnaL 
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•the father”, 16.Z\ 61.1 69. 10, and 1$)^ 
zlvandakan farrooc^ “ dxiring the lifetime of i'. 108. 10.^ 

Somewhat more frequent is the absolute construction 
with the oonceptional opposite of zlvandakan, i.e., with 

vitart “ mortuu#”; thus,"^ vitart man, mortuo 

me”, “ after my death”, MhD. 20. 6; 106. & ;_both passages 
are dealing with testamentary dispositions; further; 

“ after the death of the father”; 

24.1; 29.10; 69.13; 94.8; SS lISpI fm 

mart “ mortuo illo homine ”, 97. 10 ; vitart 

fdTTOx^^ “ after the death of F r 29* 4 ; 58. 15 ; 97* 3 ; 

ir^l vitart osdn, “mortuis illis”, 47. 15; 

3t®3 irSt®i vitart TcataJc x^'atab “ after the 
death of the landlord”, 29*8; 45* 8; (where the first 

word is written relfO-e* ) finally, lfO|d !re)t«l 

vitart stiir i Tcart “ after the death of the appointed 
guardian 21* 11. The same idea, as is expressed in the 
last-quoted passage through an absolute participle-com- 
bination, is rendered two lines lower {21* 13) through a 

conjunctive sentence, as follows : !3f®l3 

ijeri iiy ha stur i kartak pa laxt savei 
(or sut^), when the appointed guardian^ goes off (or “ is 


1 In the Mss, there stands everywhere see above p. 10, 24. 

2 instead of t» at the end 5 v. supra p. 10 127. 

3 About star see below p. 38, note 1 , 
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gone”)^ with death the meaning of vitapt stur is there- 
by established beyond any donht. 

In the combination mtori pit “mortuo patre” we 
have the past participle, in ztvandakan pit “vivo patre” 
—the present participle. MmndaMn is also else used 
in the sense ot zlmnd, that being the usual 

form of the present participle from slvM “he lives” j thus 

at least MYFr. 2. 3 ft. : liy 

zwandaTmn pa ax%stalah has “as long as thou livest, 
thou shallst be in need” ; thus correctly West G-l. and Ind. 
2522; most probably also Aog. 64 : 

sindagq niktam zzst, i.e. zimndaMn mmiktom 
zivdst “ as long as he lived, he led a most beautiful life”®. 
It has also to be noted, that Iltl pa ztvandaJcan 

{e.g. AVN. 4.16) and HgJ pa zlmnd (e-g. PV. 13. 3) 

are similarly used in the meaning of “ during the life- 
time”. 

sod Tcartan “ (to make= ) to take a Iins- 
band’^ the oonntei’part of llPfS zan Tcartan “ (to 

make= ) to take a wife”, Pers. 0^^ O'j Tear dan ; of. 

p. 19, note. 


X *^^'0 go off by the decree of the 

fates^% a turn of phrase most frequently used in MhD, in the meaning 
of to die”; cf. also Haug-West^s edition of the A vesta L XXVIII 
(5 ); the translation given ibid. XIII (« was gone to glory is not 
correct. 

% Whilst West'5 explanation in the edition of the AVN. 251, note 
1, is certainly a wrong one. 

3 Neryosang’s translation, accepted also by Qefger 5 ‘‘ and he 
lived most beautifully amongst the living’* would have necea* 
sitated a ^ ha!6 before the first word ; see Aog. 5^. 
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13^*^ (mostly written withonfj tMe diacritic signe r 

witt similar signs as here' also MliD. S. 16; 83. 4)-; 

I read it (foUowing the spelling to which none o_t the 

readings suggested up to the present do 3nstioe) evenah 

The original meaning of the word is appearance 
further “ form, manner ”, etc. It is, therefore, connected 

withMPB. wehisM, “visus”, MPT. ®e«, Pers. 

“see”, as Fr. Miller, WZKM. 4. 3 B 5 , was the first to 
point out. Along with even(ak) there have co-existed 
i two more words of the same meaning, namely * (1) 

(-ak), which is merely a combination with anot er 

prefix' ; I discover it in the Pazand word 
3 d. 29.14=^44.11, in which, it is true, the marks of 
quantity have someho^v miscarried^ ; it would have been 

correct to write avlna ; GrBd. 95. 6 has got 

which would be avemk (instead of avenak);. 

(2) mn{ah), with the same prefix as . but 

’with the initial {d) of the supplementary stem, which is,, 
for instance, contained in the MPT. Infinitive didan to 

■ j~SaoU dWEerenoes are certainly not anfrequent ; cl, e.g. MPB. 
leCV (tins l>k- V 8 .^-, 5. « etc.) along with a"? 3»ac = Pers. jljT 
^mz \ MPB. eocir, along with Pers* and many others *, see for 
it 5aleniaii«, Brachstfick, ^5 (1). 

2 The bird called here ^ sm i aviua is called* 

57." 10 and 59, 9 : ^ -5 i S but Gr, Bd, X2i:5 and 

there stands similarly as 95^^ 2^%^, Asana has in his PahlDict. 
958 a word in the meaning of a good mode, manner’^ and 95a a 
word with the meaning ** a good practice, way, mode He reads 
the former hii^g4n and the latter M-gufii, One would be inclined -to 
see therein the above cited Fazand word. But Asana^'s statements 
cannot be relied upon. 



see^^ for the Imperative mn see^^; I find it in the MPB« 
ImahMen AVN. i7. 15, which West, Gl. and Ind. 
77, renders through “ inacciistomed Asana, PahlDich 
1 516, 528, gives and 9^*^ with the meaning ‘^-cns- 
tom^^ ; w’e further encounter the word as borrowed word 
in the Arm. arm at the end of compounds, for 
which see Hnbschmann, IPAnz. S. AtY f. In Modern 

Persian d86^(aifc) is represented through aytn, ^t\ 

aylna “ institution, custom, manner’\* but, owing to the 
-vh having changed into which has been discussed 
by me in the Zum AirWb. 73 f., the same Pers. words 
contain also MPB. avenialc); the fusion had taken place 
in Sasanian times ; the ayen 'vvhich then came into exis- 
tence has been preserved by Sebeos in certain official 

titles like sahrayenpet ; see Hubschmann, 

Arm Gr. 1. 59, IFAnz. S. 47d 

^ The meaning of the author is not clear : both the traditional 
reading of the word aklnah and the reading aimnah (suggested 
by Salemann) fully cover the spelling. The Persian and 4:I\ 
are certainly not two different forms of the same word and the latter 
never means anything but “looking-glass, mirror”, and only the 

former (Sanskrit has all the abstract meanings ^ven here by 

the author. It, therefore, seems to me that the prevailing confu- 
sion is based on the occasional coincidence in sound and spelling of 
two absolutely different words, which have nothing in common with 
each other either in meaning or in origin, the word ay%n fSkr. ayarm') 
“way, path, manner’’ being obviously connected with the Sanskrit 
root i-** to go”, whereas ayinah “looking-glass” could be plau.sibly 
explained from the root MP. Fers. hm.— The Translator, 

1 The word for “ mirror ” in Pers. 4^1 dytna is the same as <Cjl 
“custom” etc. The two conceptions — cf. species and spectiluiu — 
are closely related The Bab word for ^^nairrbr*' ud^i^ adenk points by 
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3.4.13t 

^ e «SJ 

'X jso lie; isSii^^ ^ jCn-2« 

zan dastak is sob andar kimh dat Ms sob pa x ar- 
sandih Tiac zanih U Ust he ne haret pa shb he manet. 

“The wife takes not the property which had been 
given to her by the husband during matrimony as long 

L i» Wag xeleased from [the bonds oil 

by the husband with her assent -it remains with the 

htwband 

The passage, which is taken from the ^ same chapter as 
Nos. 1 and 2, does not require any special explanations 
I only may note, that the important part played b^ 

x^arsandMi “satisfaction, self-content", witl 
the further meaning “ agreement, assent " of the wife 
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— jity wv ^ I 

ka mart pa x''arsandtli i ian Ban Tiae zanih Jiilet u pa 
mmh b apurnayik i x^'es daJiet u apiirmylk andar apuT"^ 

nmjlJi pa haxt hwet i.e. “wlieii the husband releases 

the wife from [the bonds of] matrimony with the assent 
of the wife and gives [her] in matrimony to his own 
minor [son] and the minor [son] goes oft with death 
dnriiig [his] minority further 5.11 ft. wo also find: 

“bi [ts] reuiiS 

i3rtr$ iiej i nr®f ^ ^ 

• • i€ ka gmcet kii yutdk 

[hac] pat 9 xsaMh o kinlh i man mat ti man pa x^'arsandih 

i yuxtak yiixtak Jiac zamli i man hist ix. If [the 

husband] says : “ Without authority^ has she entered 
matrimony with me and by mutual consent has she 
been released by me from [the bonds of] matrimony 

with me I cannot find any information as to what 

amount of property can be claimed by a wife which 
has been dismissed from matrimony without having 

1 That is “ without the consent of the holder of authoritj ^i as 
it is said in 36. ‘3: 3 t6 m ^ 

ka yui haa x^'armndik I sard^r tan pa zan%h be daliM “ if she enters 
matritnony without the consent of the holder of authority Suoh 
a consent is necessary, if the marriage is to be xiip (*‘ good^'}, as 
becomes clear from the remaining part of the passage cited : 

'The marriage is nogood^’. “A daughter 
that takes a husband on her own account 3^ m ]f f >t 
duxteMidb x^athunU, without the head of the family deotoi^ for 
his assent to it,) is designated F. ft by the illegibte 

im it BEE. 5, lUi 2^0Ma. S6. , .Sft , . - ,,v ^ 
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given her consent to it. From the above quoted sen- 
tence it is only possible to conclude that she has the 
right to claim the property given to her as a gift by the 
husband during the time of matrimony. 


4. 414 : ft. 

f6 61^ teiiiiS 

I r^iife ‘'=1 i no i 

no 50^-535 no !$)o 

lf^O«? <i6 Miw teilliS sc 

it®o«^ 5C!i^-^ t;:: 

-i 5 P 110 i 66 

V it®o^ nt^Oftf ’^iroj-^o'^ 

ity-uo ‘*<?-X5«5C i€ iiys? Ires reS 

H pii*tc 

ka gbwet kum zyanak hac zanlh Mk u pa iamh u 
sarddrih b farrox^ ddt u farrow' zydnak pa zanlJi patiraft 
pa sardarlh andar ne apayet guft, hut kl guft ku 
hihtan kcir ne$t---mTirdm guft ku e raS ce pa sardarth 
andar ne apayet guftan zanlJiU rdb guft bavet; ce mnlh 
yut yut Tiac sardarlh ne sdyet but [ ,] 

“ If [the husband] says : the wife is released by me 
from [the bonds of] matrimony and given into matrimony 
and power to Farrox^\ and [if] the wife was accepted by 
Far into matrimony, then he has no need to make 
any statement with regard to power. Some [lawyers] 
have said: ‘fielease [from matrimony] is no reason 
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[for it]\^VaJirdm iias said: Tkerefore lie has no need 
to make any statement witH regard to . power, because 
already on account of matrimony, [the necessary] state- 
ment is being made; for matrimony without power cannot 
exist^’. 

The alterations introduced by me in the text are of 
the slightest kind : twice was there ■ cancelled a snper- 
rlaons final stroke. I left as it was the ireiiiiS which 
follows upon the first becanse that mode of 

writing, instead of the correct — guft, has be- 

come practically the rule ; cf. West, GL and Ind. 271 
(and supra p. 10. 26 f.). 

The purport of the passage is, in my opinion, correctly 
summed up in the words of Vcihrdm. There is no other 
matrimony except the manus-matrimony ; v. supra 
p. 9. 9ff. Whoever enters matrimony {ianih) assumes 
thereby without any further conditions the duties of a 
husband with regard to the spouse^ as well as the rights 


1 i.e. the duty of maiuteuance, which results from the guardianship 
(jitdriht see p. 38^ note 1). For the case, when a womau has neither a 
holder of power {sardar see p. 9. 1), nor a guardian (ntdr), being thus 
in a state of su! juris* special decisions come into force under certain 
circumstances; cf. MhD. 6ff.: JcS 

b nv t 3 ^ i f 

s )>t« ^ I 

^ ^ f it ^ 

%• /ja m'lrt zan ke mrdar i 

pi 7iamciitu stMh i has mst gayet n pa i { gatmt ^ frazand zay&t u 
dti Ian x'^'astah dngdn ntst has x^es tan u frazand daUan fumn oi mart 
an frazand idh purndy bavit^ a an tan tdh an fruzani purndy havH pa 
parvarisii u x^arisn u tiastrak ddrisn, i,e, “If a man mates with a 
vvomaUj for whom there is no special holder of authority and guar- 
dianship from any side whatever aud subsCq^aently to the inati ug a 
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of such, the matrimonial authority {sardarlK), without 
it being necessary for him to make a special (in presence 
of witnesses) statement (giiftan) or, which amounts 
to the same, to have recourse to certain formulas (certa 
verba). What the other experts mean to say with their 
hikan Tear nest^ is not quite clear. But it seems to me 
to be certain that these words do not concern the essential 
point of the supposed juridical case. 

The first part of the sentence up to the decision of 
Vcihram is found again in another passage of the book 
67.6 ft., with a remarkable divergence : the man who takes 
up the woman released from matrimony is called there 
Mihnjdn, whereas here he is named Farrox^- It is one 
of the features of the MhD. (in the same way, but in a far 
wider proportion, as in the Corpus juris) that, in order 
to make the juridical cases, for which decisions are 
given, more impressive, the persons appearing in the case 
bear always certain definite names ; thus, for instance, 


child is born, and that woman does not possess such an amount of 
wealth as to be able to maintain herself and the child, then that man 
has to maintain and to feed, and to clothe that child until it comes of 
age, and that woman until the child comes of age’^; furfche r, 19 , 13 ff. ; 

(SS t: •'“'5 >6 Ifi ^ 

J-S S ia-tC ) g [jJ JSlil 

J-S' ])!>J I 3«;|3, 

t J|6 f tfl»|o-eo L) ka marl apiik zan he Jiac &8 
sturih u mr<Mr%k fdBt hart ha m ^^^tak/razandi nazdkt [i] hoc tB zayet 
x^e^upaB liac ^nzanfrmand zayU u andar apicfn&yihlk pa baa:t ^avet an 
x^astah apdc o Bi raset he be ddtj i.e, If a man makes an arrangement 
with a woman who does not stand under the authority of a husband or 
under guardianship: ‘This property belongs to the first child which 
shall be born from thee and [ if ] then a child is born to the woman 
and goes off with death during Us minority, then tho property returns 
to tihe one nho made the gift of it”. 
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6’.2 ft.: “If the plaintift says: This piece of property 

lelonged to Atvrfarnhag, from AUtTfarribag it went over 
to Mihryon-. from Mihryon, it went over to myself and 
is my property, and has got it in his possession 

without authority”. The same three names — J., ilf. and 
F. will recur again and again. 

zyanaTc : thus in conformity with Neryo- 
sang’s reading C zyanaa for Sv. 14. 67, whereas 

West finally suggested SBE. 47.111 the reading zihanak, 
most certainly only in order to he able to connect this 

word with the Pers. ziTudan = dJuufl} zayidan 

“gignere”. That, however, in itself has little value ; besides, 
the correctness of the traditional reading is w'arranted by 
ZDg. duna (zivvna, .■ciufiwl) ; see ZDMG. 35. 379 ; 36. 66, 
76. — The word is not at all rare. I note for it, besides, 
the following passages : MhD. 32. 5 f. ; 37. 5 ; 44. 5; 45. 
6, 8; 50.8^.; 64. 4 f.; 65. 13; 95. 8; 102. 6; 103. 11 f.; GrB! 

228. 11 (=Bd. 77, 7, where it is wrongly written 9^^) ; 
N. (Tahm.) 23.8; Dk. VII. 95. 1; Kn. 135. 138 f.; PV. 5. 
49; 3. 26. In the latter passage is u.sed to render 

the JAv. vantaoe (see my AirWb. 1366). 

Neryosang renders in Sv. 14.67 the word through 
Tcalatrdm “ spouse”; he uses the same noun also 
when translating irm; and in fact, no difference 

can be perceived in the meaning of the two words in the 

above cited passage of Sv., where they both occur simul- 
taneously, The Gabri words (supra, line 14) mean nothing 

else but ‘‘woman’^ — The fact that the word 
appears in many a passage in a striking connection with 
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meraTc, namely MhD. 45. 6 f.; 50. 8 ff GrBd. 22S. 

11, and PV. S. 25, seems to me important for the definition 
of the more special meaning of the word. In this instance 

constitutes the masculine counterpart of 

In PV. 3.25 we read: 

13^^ -3 l!6 mart ke dost i zyanalc bi 

Tie dost i syanak merak, which certainly means : “ The 
man who (is) the friend of Zyanak, the one, who (is) 
the friend of Zydnak, (is) MeraTc ”. The passage MhD. 

45.6 ft. reads: i3f€2)-“t!r !€«? slii: 

i!2j I 1 

ipb 

II5J ^ 

ka goioet hum en ce^'iisiak pa sturih o zyanah ah^w o 
merak ^ dat ^ ka..,...pa ndmciU pahtak ne kart katak-^ 
x'atah ^ mtart ^ x^dstak a zycinak raset m pa dutak etbn 
ntrmaUaTy Le* ‘Mf lie says: ‘This money has been 
made by me a Bettlement of on Zydnak or on Merak \ 
and if he...... [probably; has not made any indubitable 

statements as to the person], then after the death of the 
master of the house the money goes over to Zydnak^ 
because, thus it is more profitable for the family’^ 

I Somebody else might be so fortunate as to discover there- 
in the key for the meaning of the two words zydnak and 
meraK^ I note besides, that in Gabri not only zydnak 

* The two words could probably have been mere names to desig- 
nate juridicai persons, like Farrox‘^\ Mlhryon etc , — The Translator, 
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" has developed into siima (vide supra, 23.14), bufe a-lso 
merak into m'lra. Houtum-Schindfier, ZDMG. 36. 65, 
gives the two words together with the resp. meanings 
“Gatte”and “ Gattin”. 

S. i2.13ff. 

5^ 16 s? ttjilltS 

-i) -«ll ^-9! ttJlI'iO ^ctt3 t** 

[j] HI I -^SU* ^ |6ft3-^-*t35ej' 

Jiy 1 

yov t^ii^ 13Hj$ -wjjy ,^11,^ ,3|i^^ 

Jca gowet kn en zan man ^ oc^'es to apMdxsaKilia 
dare u — }--^bami tdk S ymar — — havet zan he ne apds- 
parim ce darihi evar u bun [i] x^eMh varbmand u ka 
pa x'dstak sox^an e ^ pesemdr hamgmak gowet ahakai 
ddtdstdn hamgonak bavet 

“ If he [the plaintiftl says : ‘ This woman belongs to 
me ; thou hast [her] in [thy] possession without autho- 
rity’, and it comes to legal proceedings, then the woman 
is not to be assigned [to the plaintiA] before the third 
examination in court has taken place ; for, the possession 
is fhmous and the origin of the ownership is doubtful. 
And if the plaintift in a lawsuit concerning property 
mafcea a siinilar statement, the decision regar<|wg|j^e 
same is similar”. 

« 

j Instead of the Ms. has got^^t£k%iSe^i^o^|;^0 
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instead of J it h.as got 1, the horizontal stroke 

having been forgotten ; see for it Salemann, ManStnd. 
1. 168, note. 

The passage is taken from the “ Chapter on Legal 
Proceedings”, which occupies the space from 10.11 to 
15. 1, ****1| dar i—?—. I have not yet come 

across the word, for which I could not suggest any 
satisfactory reading, anywhere except in the MhD. Here 
it occurs about 30 times and is in any case meant to 
designate some institute of the Sasanian jurisdictional 
system. In the majority of cases it is followed upon, as 
above, by the verb bavet, literally “it happens”; 

thus also 7. 12; 10. 13, 16; 11. 3, 4, 8, 14, 17; 12. 2, 12; 15. 
5, 6; further, besides, 7.14, where another form of the 
same verb is used in conformity with the hypothetical turn 
,.of the sentence. Several times it is immediately pre- 
ceded by the complaint, as uttered by the plaintiff. 

■'X 

When the claim of the plaintiff pelemar), 

was met with by the defendant pasemar), 

then, of course, the matter was settled by mutual agree- 
ment. Otherwise, a legal decision in the case became 
necessary. A proposal to settle it in the latter way could 
have been made not only by the plaintiff, but equally 
also by the defendant. When the latter (the less fre- 
quent) case is dealt with in the MhD., then the definition 

hac pase mar is added to the word 
“proceedings in court”, in the sense “ from (by the propo- 
sal of) the defendant”, thus 7. 14; ii.8,14; i2. 2, 17, or 

else merely 


dant”, thus 14. 12. 


* pasemar “ of the defen- 



When the proceedings in court were opened, the final 
^Jecision was delivered after one hearing only in except 

. tional cases. Such a case is quoted jf0.12 f . rtCHllS 

1*n3^-X5 j€ 


se)* ^eji 


iie^ 13^ iiei teiiw 


6n3-^-*o ha gowet hu man afes darbm 
■um pashnar hah darisnvlzdsff- u— f — havet pa emh — ? — 
pa darisn diitsstan sar, i.e. “ If lie [the plaintift] says : 
iThe real estate]^ which I possess, is my property, and 
the possession is encroached upon by the defendant, and 
if it comes to legal proceedings, then the proceedings 
come to an end in one hearing about the possession”. 
That would probably be the more simple aspect of the 
-case, allowing of its being settled at once in one sitting. 
It ought to have been in any case mentioned by the 
compiler that this point of view of dealing with such 
a case was not shared by all authoritative lawyers. For 
close upon it the same case is expounded once more, but 
•with different data regarding its legal solution; see p. 29. 
6 ff . — ^Essentially different is the principle in the case of 
which we are informed in 14. 17 f., if I understand cor- 
rectly the passage. It reads as follows : 

- - ^ 




ir®!i3Aiej 




<^iiu 


1lt^-'J31 !3-"W jQ !lr€a5“« 

....guft hu pa marharzan pact evah — ? — sar hurrlt apayss' 

■ ^ ^ ^ : ^ 

1 viUfitmi (see GIPfa, la304), liter. '‘obrogare%ll 

further rerb with besides vtrasim and vindrim, 

2 The matter in dispute is not more closely defined, I conclude 
froiB the context, thftt & piece of real estate Kmnc. KnS in viAn. 
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tan liac apdstah pa^tak niJchntan, i.e.'' it is said : the 

necessity to cut oft the head in [the case of] capital crime 
even at one hearing in court can be clearly seen from the 
Avesta^’. That certainly must mean that against a 
person accnsed and convicted of a capital crime the 
verdict of the impending capital punishment had to be 
pronounced in the very first hearing of the case. In that 
instance the shortening of the procedure is obviously 
due to the gravity of the offence, for which a possibly 
quick expiation was considered imperative. In general,- 
however, three hearings in court wei'e considered neces- 
sary before the end of the proceedings (dat'dstan sar) was 
reached. At the first, however, a provisional sentence 
could be passed, which was in force until the procee<l'- 

ings came to end'^ (tciitfo '^rejrew tak 

dat»stan sar bamt). If at the second term the plaintiff 
and the defendant still remained at their original stand- 
points, then a security to the value of the matter in dis- 
pute was demanded in deposit by the judge. At the 
third term the procedure ended when the legally valid 
decision was pronounced with all its legal consequences. 
In order to substantiate and to illustrate that positiont 
we may take the following passages from the MhP : 

(i) 12, 7 ff : 1IW ti! reic^i ‘w 0 ^ * 

V I -^u^an rdb 

an§m nipist kn pa uaMisi wiBr humm Ikti mn%hi%l 
ynt. hae gatan Jctm u pa dittkar graio 500 dra^m he ap 0 S'* 
parim n pa si^kar sm% ie. “ And with regard to th^a 
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"wife^ it is written thus: At the first hearing in court the 
A#cision has to be passed : ‘ Oontiiiue [in] matrimony 
with the exclusion of mating’; and at the second 500 
dl^ohms aw to be deposited as, security, aii<J at the third 

is the end (2) id. 16 ft.-: 

Ilfe)t3-t3 i 6 €0* Sl*5U-t5 

itfWIiS ^ B'iU* Hit (!) 

lie; As-- tciw 

^15;^ 

iiti i ka gbwet lu( man 
x^'es darom ttm pasemdr Jiac (pa^ x'^esVi ddstan cimsf (n) 
pa evaJc — ? — ?;ic2r hiinisn hu tcik ddtasfdn sar hai^et nia 
ti ^a— 1^— i ditikar grata [i] kavande be apaspctrisn 
u pa siilkar eraxt^ i.e. “ If he [the plaintiff] says: * [The 
piece of real estate,] which I possess is my property, and 
my possession is encroached upon by the defendant’, 
■then at the first hearing in court the decision has to be 
passed : ‘ Until the proceedings come to end, forbear 

from encroaching upon [the same]’; and at the second 
hearing a corresponding security is to be deposited'^, and 
at the third the ‘‘ guilty ” is pronounced”;*^ (3) 11. 13 ft*; 

i6[»i 

1 The legal possession of which forms the object of the lawsuit | 

p.' 6 ff. ,, A; 

2 cf* for the passage supra p. 27. 3 ff. and the notes thereto, 

3 cf. the Cautio de ampiius non turbando of the Roman law. 

4 Literally: '‘he is guilty”; see for the meaning of the word 

infra p. 38. 8 ff. " '■ 
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3_ajfei5 ngj I let^e 


A 

'str 


•^^f€a5 llti I !S{t5-^SlJ£?» (0^ W Pi 

V "■**!] ||^ I goioet Jen apatax- 

scihiM to dare n Jute pasemar—?—iavM vicir Jeunisn 

Jen idle datostan sar iavet apnc ap 9 spdr u pa- difiJcar grata 
[*'] Jiavande (n) be ap9sparim u pa sitlJe-ar erao:t u pa 
x^'esfli hi iipaspdrisn, i.e. “If lie [the plaintift] says: 
’Thou art without authority in possession [of the thing]*", 
and if it comes to legal proceedings on the part of the 

defendant, then the decision is to be passed : ‘ Until 

the proceedings in court come to end, hand over [the- 
objeot of contest] and at the second [hearing] a corres- 
ponding security has to be deposited, and at the third 
is the “ guilty” pronounced^ and it [the object of contest] 
is to be delivered [to the party that wins the case], as- 
property”. With regard to the passing of the final deci- 
sion at the third term, I would like to point out, moreover 

1 


the two passages llA, where 

. ''"0 


the expreg,^ion *3 


, yavar i sitlJcar “at the third time'' is nsed, and 

tv 

iU. where we find merely riio pa 3 “at 3”. 

Otherwise, in all the three passages 11. 4; 11. 6 f. and 11. 

15 f. the wording is the same: u eraxt u pa x^esih hi' 

apanparisn. “ ‘ 





liliili 

'' ' JC 
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-i) j €1^;^ 
^ -*0,^1 st3 6-^ €ti! 

I V o •*. !fer^-“ iBitnj* 

I 6t^^^ r«^ 6 ^^ <^1IU 

'f®w-*'€_j'^"tfjj-" ^ 5*5 61::;: ^"tf 

ka pasemhr andar rayenim nox'ist gowsf hum zan % 
to m gat v pas gbwet hum gat iem ne andar mnih 
% to e gat vastah soooanih rah eraxt,~ ti paci zahm ha 
gbwet hum ne zat he u pas gbwet hum afidar ■*■ ahbh'ih ^ e 
zathe ahahci eraxt. 

“ If the defendant in the course [of the proceedings 
in court] first says: ‘ I have not had intercourse with thy 
wife’, and afterwards says: ‘ I have had intercourse with 
her, but I have not had the intercourse with her during 
her matrimony with thee then he is guilty because of the 
false construction of his statement. — ^And also in case of 
bodily injury, if he [first] says : ‘ I did not beat thee ^ 

and then says: ‘ I beat thee in [a state of] unconscious*- 
ness^ then he is also guilty”. 

Instead of the Ms. has got hiibbhlhr 

ia. perfume ”, a common word, which was put there by 
the copyist instead of the rare word unfamiliar to him. 

The passage belongs to the chapter bearing the head- 
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ing: I -t)dt€Wl dari 

rasfaJcih u apartJcci eranglh Chapter about misrepre- 
sentation and also other frauds’^ Already in the preced- 
ing* chapter there is often mentioned “misrepresentation^^ 
{vastaMK}. What vakahih actually means becomes obvi- 
ous from the subjects exposed and examples quoted. 

Whoever later perverts varfet or vartfi’ 

net “vertit”) a single detail of his earlier deposition, 
inculpates himself even through that “ perversion ” 

(“^Sf€>UI vakaJclJif' According to what is said in 

1 On p. 91 of the MhD. there appears a long series of prescrip- 
tions as to what should be paid special attention to with regard to the 
deposifeions made in court, and especially as to what should be avoided 
as being unimportant or prejudicial for the forming of a just decision. 
Jt is said there that one has to find out definitely the “what*' 
and th# “who" ( ke) of the contest, not to make statements “in 
a pell-mell way" ( tPj pa vmecah mralcah ) , not first 

with determination and then with doubt (Jig; I 

pa Bvarik u pas pa vinuimkni)\ not to make the statement ; 
‘“thus have I heard" kuM Eton dhiut ) or thus 

have I thought *' Pit®*-** kym eWn menU ), not “ to lose 

the power of speech in the middle of the deposition at the sight of the 
opponent” -CfiT e))«5-- ^ -nsfi J )«J .5 jtj andat- 

miyan i sosf'an ka liam'^Mar dlt asox^'an [hutan\^ and so forth. 

I add here, besides, one more prescription dealing with the evi- 
dence given by a witness and the credibilitv nf th^ 
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MhD. 9. 14 ft., such falling baok vartenliain) 

■ean concern in a real action: -, (1) the. time 
Ji€tfigam^^ wliicli, (2) tlie (former) lawful owner 

dasf/mar—, from whom, and (3) the way and 

maimer— 15^^ fSv m emnaJc — ,■ in '■which the object in 
dispute came into possession^ In dealing with a criminal 


V iJi) -*Uf^ peg datdinarUn 

0 wet hu man hoc mart i ndmciHlh — f — * dnzd kart ii an za?na^i 
duidU mandarom ajJtircl os an i iipardc p>as gokahxh sayet cet itn gowisn 
ne 2X1 mrmat i xi^'es guft; ha gowei human ditzd hart n an Hainan duMii 
dian i apartk darhid apar dsan aparlk pa gdhahik ne Sayet ces an 
gbwihipa ntnnat i guff, When he states before the judges : « I 

have once committed with regard to a certain other man a theft, and 
what was stolen at that time I have in my possession^ then he 
is capable of giving evidence also for other things, because that state- 
ment was not made in his own interest; if he [however] states: ‘ We 
have committed a theft and what was stolen at that time is in the 
possession of the other [parties concerned in the theft]*, then he is 
not fit to give evidence for other things, because that statement was 
made in his own interest**. 

1 Only the two first cases are substantiated by examples. They 
are. as follows : (1) If he [the accused] says; ‘A year ago did 

[the thing] come in my possession from Milwyon ^ and then says: 

<Two years ago’ **; (2) If he [the accused] says: ‘[The thing] 

was Farroz^'^s property, and was given by him to me ,* [and] then 

says : ‘ It was Mihrydn^s property and by him **• 


* How is pj*B “ antiquitus” to be read ? See also MhD. 9, 6; 16* 
2; 15.11, 14. 25.14; 5d,10; 55.3. The St. Petersburg.- Frahang 
transcribes 57. 3 which is certainly incorrect; Sv. translates in 

Pazand xamast, e.g. 4. 76, 89 ; 16. 8, 96, guided % which 

SaletwaiSM, Bruchstuck, 18, reads, it is true not without misgiving, 
ImmisL Is that word contained in the of N. 1$^ 23? Then 

above mentioned would be merely a corrupted form of the stime. 
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case the perversion of the statement sox'^'an} 

concerns the deposition made by the accused at th® 
first charge or at the first examination regarding his parti- 
cipation in the deed. In all cases, it seems presupposed, 
that the earlier statement corresponds with the truths 
so that the later statement is consequently a perversion 

of the truth. Hence the expression 
$ox^an vartemtan ^‘to pervert the statement^^ came to 
mean not only the changing of an earlier statement, thai 
is to say a subsequent misrepresentation of the real state 
of things, but also an untruthful statement in general. 
Cf. MhD. ,9. 13 ft., where StSMJI vastak sox'amK 

lit, “the state of one who makes a perverted statement’V 
appears actually in the sense of “ false statement v.i 
p. 39. 1.16. 

^ With regard to the fine, which the accused has to pay 
in the first of the three cases, we are enlightened in Mhl). 
73, 7. The same amounts in general to 300 sth' ii,e. 
stateres).^ Should the deed, how^ever, have been com- 
mitted under aggravating circumstances, “ when he [the 
accused] kidnaps the wife of a man and has intercourge 

■with her illicitly” (t -9 ^^0^1 

'Ipi, ■■ ■ ■ ■ 

■*uo-*uc-*'ntre)’ 1 ka zan i mart e duzdet^ 
u apat^xsahthd gdyet\ then the fine amounts to 700 sfir^ 
above and besides 500 drachms for the act of kidnapping; 
see MhD. 75. 8 f . 

1 The deed is conseqaently conceived to be tanapuhr 
“ a sin", uf. e.g, S« §. IL 2; 17. 5, 

S Thus probably. A few lines before, the same word is written 
The word ** thief in the MhD. occurs only in the form 
not vs. p 32, note 1. 
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the term, used to designate its conclusion is mB 
ear Tear tan “to make head (= end) cf. 74. 13; 

“to condtict and to conclude 
the proceedings''; see further 7. 9; 12. 6; 14. 10; 16. 15; 77. 
15. Occasionally that verb might also be used 
regard to the application of various legal measures; thus, 

e.g- MhD. 76. 6 f. *^^***U vm* ray hum “arranging 

the ordeal." 

(also 6!r®^, e.fif. MhD. 1. 6) : I read it 
and consider it to be the same word as 

in another spelling {e.g. AYN. 5.13; N. 74. 18, 
DkB. 82. 7), whereat the p {t) in it is to be regarded 

the same waj^ as in llt®S mihr^ iirew sah‘ etc.; of. 
West, SBE. 57.37 and Salemann, MPGr. 21, 54. 
The word can be traced back to Avestan and 
Iranian * ja^ma i.e. “ blow”, AI. hanti =JAv. 

jainti^ and takes its origin in the ancient* 
juridical language. That origin might also explain the 
unusual x in the corresponding Persian word zaxm^ 
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TCiyenism in other passages it is 
followed by the definition or -*«jO A i 

tan “ of the proceedings in court ” ; e.g., S.16; S.10, 1 

76.9. The verb rayenltan “ to put (and 

in motion ” (in the Sanskrit translations mostly rendered 

praedrayitum) is the current expression for 
exercising and carrying on the legal proceedings, whereas 
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I read that word erani and translate 

it ^‘giiilty^’, but I have to confess, that I am not wholly 
certain of its correctness both as regards the reading and 
the translation. Gf. thereto Bartholomae, IF. 12, 111 

fli. and Salemann, Bruchstiick, 26, also West, A vesta 

•Studies, 1 . 188. I fail to see any possibility of actually 
bringing together to a common basis all the different 
words, that seem to be homogeneous both phonetically 
and as regards their meaning. It almost seems, as if the 
hoots of a 'root’^with aH and another with cr'h were 
led pell-mell with each other. I read eraocf because 

word is mostly spelt thus Mhl), 7,8; S. 7 5 

10. 2, . 7 , 9, 10; 11. % 4, 7, 9, 16; 85. 16; 57. 15; 102. 
2, 4; GrBd. 251. 3, further PY. in Y. 51. 3, 1^| 
in SpiegePs editiont— , because the Judeo* 

1 contain it in the form eraxtah 

Pers. Stud. 71), and, .finally, in confor- 

with the Pazand form in the GAb. ercioot^ 

\ ^ 

the spelling is also encountered, which 

s to point to erlxt— thus once 9. % also in the MhD. 
— and with it there again coincides the Pazand reading 

of Sv- er^xt. As the original meaning of the 

^ 

1 Spiegel has, obviously by mistake, 

2 A word airdhJit is recorded by West, SBE. 5.39 he translates 
it ♦* uninjured*^ which is incomprehensible for me, 1 am not acquain. 
ted with the text of the original, but I presume that here, as fre- 
(|oeBtly also in other places (see farther below), eraxi and hmi 
are used in opposition to each other, 

3 I consider, however a simple confusion with lr0O^(l) 
injured and (2) rext “spilt’’, to be very much possible. 
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verb, there certainly could be accepted “ to declare con- 
victed and guilty, damnaire, condeixiBare^^; eraoct would' 
in that case be “ convicted, declared guilty, condemned; 
guilty; laden . with crime; damned ^ v the latter meaning" 
is attached to the Jiideo-fersian , word. Not seldom is 

eraxt also used as the opposite -to for which 

cf. Horn, NpEt. 270, Hubschmann, ArmGr. /. 222, 
Salemann. Man Stud. 1. 60. It seems to me, tliat the 
meaning ‘"declared guilty, condemned ” would fit here 
very well in opposition to “acquitted of guilt, absolved”. 
Important tor ascertaining the meaning of it is also the 
passage MhD. 97 . 13 fi., which runs as follows:— 

iire)-«6^r 

if€ ir®!3 iiu 

!r6 11*^5 I -‘'ij 

^ V 

tC*-“ Tea pa stiirlTi vimart n 

pas hac vimartan pa marTcarzan varomand kart hut hs 
ffuft Jett an sturlh he Jeanisn u an mart i samTeiar he 
vimdriin u hid he guft Jcu ne Jeanim^ Tea pa marharzan 
eraxt ahakas x^dstak i ast hacas apar^ i.e, “ When he is 

1 OBe ought to take also iuto consideiration the proper naBti* 
BIBS, and MFB. ymatmiiraxt 

GrBd. i.€, ** absolved by God ** and ^'cimderiiied bp 

Mlief beiog a. abiiiet affiled > one 

jm West, SEE. 5. UB (incorrect JiistI, NB. 146)* 
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entrusted witk a gnardianshipi and afterwards, aftcu’ 
having been entrusted [with it], is suspected of a capital 
ofienoe : there are [lawyers] who have said that [in that 
ease] that guardianship has to be annulled and another 
■worthy man be entrusted with it; and there have been 
who have said that it is not to be annulled, [but] if he is 
convicted of a capital oftence, [then] the ready money- 
has to be taten from him In this case eraxt is obvi- 
ously the opposite of varomand, which combines in itself 
the meanings ‘‘dubious (v.s. p. 26 1.22) and ‘‘ suspicious 

(thus also MhD. 55.12, where we have |||j 

■ 

\m pa vinds varomand hart, and several times 

MhD. 52.)— The Present stem for eraxt appears in a two- 
fold shape; the 3rd pers. Pres. Sing, occurs once in the 




sliape of eraxtet (a form repeatedly substan- 
tiated in tbe opposite verb Mxtet, along with it 

also huxtisn) ; thus MhD. 7. 8, 102. 8; Sg. 3. 26;» 

then, eranjenet, MhD. 9. 4; 77. 10, along with 

1 Cura. Yet stur and stunh are to be understood essentially 
wider than curator and cura in Roman Law ; before all, they are also 
used in a passive sense. Passages where star and siurih occur (in the 
MhD. and in the Dd.) are very numerous and require for the purpose 
of establishing the exact contents of the term a separate comprehensive 
investigation. 

2 That is to say, the money allowed for the guardianship; cf. 6%^. 

MhD. 45. 11 : ^ 1=) ^ 

ha oi mart x^&stak pa siurlh 6 man dat Ae “should that man 
have allowed to me the money for the guardianship ” ; further, 44^ 4, 
U; 45. 6; ^7.15 f. ; 49. 8; 50. 7, 12; 87. 9, etc, 

Z West’s grammatical derivation and translation SBE. 2^. 128 are 
not correct. 
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•wMcli also eravjenisn, 8. 7; 9.8; 102. 11, 

12.— It is worth while to note, that the verb appears, 
exactly in the same way, as the Lat. damnare and con- 
demnare, also in the sense of “to have condemned, to 
carry through the sentence ”, when it is used by the 
plaintiff with regard to the accused; thus MhD. 9. 3 ff. 

f 

[j] 




i3f€«3i nej 

i6W * -“Ij 1- 


’bf 


•0iS^ 

A A 


....... 

ka pasemar pa vastak sox’anlh eranjenet u pas pabtcth 
iamt Tcu pesemar ddtsstm [i] droy x cist pesemdr x'^dstak 

is hac pasemar he grift ^ apdk + har is hurt. b pasemar 

daJiisn, i.e. “ If he [the plaintiff] brings the accused by 
means of a false statement to conviction, and then it 
becomes evident that the plaintiff has obtained a wrong 
decision, then the plaintiff has to hand over to the 
accused the money received from the accused with the 
interest accumulated on it”. And thus also GAb. 9. 2 
where at the end of the religious discussion Mamun and 
the rest of the audience exclaim addressing Abdlis 

iavcet-eraxtan 

ne tuvdn “begone ! for thou canst not carry through 
the conviction ”, i.e. thou canst not obtain that we 
should declare thy opponent to be defeated, as thou 
wouldst have it 
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NOTE ON THE ORIOIN OP THE ZOEOAS- 
TEIAN CALBNDAE.i 

By E. Oavaigyac. 

Translated 'by Homi D. Banaji, Esqr., B.A., LL.B., 
Advocate {0.3. ) 


Thucydides (VIII, 58) gives the test of the third 
treaty concluded between the satraps of Darius II and 
the Spartans with such precision that the treaty dates 
itself close to some weeks— it is of January 411. Now it 
is dated as of the 13th year of Darius II. The historians 
of G-reece record it without objections. However the 
date can be made out from it : it is generally believed 
that the first year of Darius II runs from “ Nisan”^ 
(March- April) 423 to “Nisan” 422; his 19th and last 
year, from “Nisan” 405 to “ Nisan” 404. His 13th year 
therefore began only in March-April 411. Even if we 
suppose that he antedated his event by “ Nisan ” 424, 
effacing the ephemeral reigns of Xerxes II and Sogdien, 
nothing more can be explained than that the royal lists 
for him at least reckoned only 19 years. The difficulty 
seems to be inextricable. 

That is so in fact, if we take it for certain that the 
Kings of Persia followed the Babylonian computation. 
(Of. Prasek, in Hilprechts Anniversary 'Volume 1909). 
That is a hypothesis which suggests itself for the origins' 

1 I b6g to thank Mr, tloini D. Banaji for kindly complying 'with , 

my request to translate Mr. B. Cavaigiiao’s article entitled Note sur 
I’Origine du Calendier Zoroastrien,’' 1 Journal Asiatique, tome 20 n,. 
(Janvier-Mars 1 923, pp. 106-10.)— Editor. : V ; ' 

2 Nisan =s New year, 
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of the monarchy. In 521, Darius I still seems, according 
to the inscription of Behistoun, to admit that the Iranian 
months coincide exactly with the Babylonian months. 
But was that the case in 424:? Here the structure of 
the Zoroastrian calendar is invincibly presented to the 
mind. 

We know that the Zoroastrians made use of a spe- 
cial calendar; even at the present day it is still in vogue 
among them. It was well known and studied in the 
Middle Ages by the Arabian chronographers. It was 
the official calendar of the Sassanian monarchy. (Of. 
Ginzel, Handhooh of Chronology I, pages 275 to 309). 

The Zoroastrian year consists of 12 months of 30 
days each and 5 intercalary days. It is thus a year 
obviously inaccurate. A system of intercalation, consis- 
ting of adding a month every 120 years, prevailed 
regularly enough, maintaining it in a line with the 
Julian year. 

We see that this calendar is essentially the same as 
the old Egyptian calendar. Now in the face of such an 
artificial system, in which the year and the month are 
completely detached from their natural basis, it is impos- 
sible to admit a mere coincidence. At all events the bur- 
den of proof would devolve upon him who would admit 
it I and the proof must be overwhelming. 

It remams to be seen when the Iranians could have 
borrowed this Egyptian calendar. In the 5th century 
B.C. the borrowing seems probable. In the 4th century, 
Egypt was separated from the Persian Empire, except 
during the brief period 343. to 332. After that, Iran had 
no direct contact with Egypt during the Macedonian 
period (3rd, 2nd centuries B,C.), the Parthian period (Ist 
century B.0 , 1st and 2nd centuries A.D.) and the Sas- 
sanian period (3rd, 4th, 5th and 6th centuries). There 



was one exception: tlie generals of Chosroes II in the 
beginning of the Tth century were during some years 
masters of Egypt. But at that time the Egyptian ca- 
lendar was in vogue only among the Coptes, who, more* 
over, followed a system of intercalation, radically 
difterent from that of Iran (a sixth intercalary day every 
four years). We should therefore leave aside the h 3 ^o* 
thesis of the borrowing being at such a late date. 

It seems to us therefore inevitable to admit that the 
borrowing of the Egyptian calendar by the Persians 
took place in the 6th century B.C., even without taking 
into consideration a text of Quinte-Curce (III, 3, 16), 
indicating that in the times of Alexander, the Persian 
year was already of 365 days. How can one explain 
the borrowing ? Since 477, after the repeated revolts of 
Babylonians and the last repression, that of Xerxes, a 
.strong reaction against Babylonianism seems to have 
come into existence among the Persians, a reaction from 
which even the town of Babylon visibly sufieredd 
Besides, in the 5th century, the Persians had for a long 
time learnt to recognise other civilizations, those of 
Egypt and Greece : their architecture shows that they 
borrowed from this domain as many ideas as from 
old Babylon. It is then but natural that they should 
have adopted at that time the Egyptian calendar which 
was much more practical than the Semitic calendar with 
its system of complicated intercalations. Besides, the, 
change must have coincided with other religious changes, 
an index of which would be the adopting of a protecting 

1 It is even possibie that the reform goes fmther, Herodotus (V, 
20) says that Xerxes began his march “at the end of his 5th year/* 
As this departure took place in the autumn of 481, the Peraian New 
year day must therefore have fallen, since that period, towards De- 
cember (cf. below). 
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genius for each month and day as in Egypt. ^ We are* 
thus led to indicate the interest which this little fact 
here pointed out presents. 

We hnow that the Persian religion can clearly be 
traced only at the late Arsacide period and the Sassanian 
period. Of course, numerous elements of this religion 
come from the Iranian times or further still, but it is 
difficult to determine their importance : at least for the- 
profane, the Iranian scholars seem to be little agreed on 
this point. The reason for the hesitations is that be- 
tween the two periods Persia underwent a long period of 
foreign rule, first Macedonian and then Parthian, during 
which time many national traditions must have gone 
down: thus the Avestic period hardly seems to have- 
retained the memory of the giants of the Archemenide- 
period, Cyrus and Darius. Hence the outbursts of 
extreme scepticism that we have seen displayed, on the 
possibility of the Iranian religion to have gone through, 
this long period without any radical change. 

If, as I believe, a precise element of the religious 
tradition, the calendar, has safely crossed the obscure 
period, the fact must have some consequences. The 
calendar is always an important document for religious ^ 
history. A number qf beliefs, and rights are reflected in 
it. What are tjiese ? It goes without saying that in this 
matter, those only who have access to original sources, 
the Iranian schoIa;rs, could reply with precision. The 
only ob jqct we had here was to point out the interest of 
a detad the study of w:hieh has often repulsed the spe-- 
cialists of Iranian history, 

I believe indeed that there exists a supplementary 
indication of the Egyptian and Arc hemenide origin of 

1 Cf. also a curious of in A7tplm^ MgmL 

n >70 ' ' H 
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"xhe Avestic calendar. Here I am on ground wliicli is too 
little known to enable me to press bard tlie history of 
the Iranian calendar in the Middle Ages. I think, 
however, I must indicate the hypothesis. 

The Arabian writers testify that in the year 448 of 
the era of Yezdegerd, they had the equation: 

19 Ferverdin = 15 March 1079. 

They add that since the fall of the Sassanians, the 
Iranian calendar continued without intercalations, and 
that in 632 the 1st Ferverdin fell on the 16th June. For 
that period we can trust them. 

According to these very writers, in the time of the 
Sassanians, there prevailed the system of intercalations 
that we have already pointed out (one month in every 120 
years) : the intercalary month was not always the same, 
it advanced every year at every intercalation, and in 632 
it was in the 8th month (Aban). They were still well 
informed concerning this period, when they conclude, for 
instance, that the intercalation had already taken place 
eight times and continued thus regularly to the Arche- 
menide period, it becomes difficult to follow them. (Of, 
however, O-inzel loc. cit, p. 296). Besides the calculation 
would lead us precisely to the 5th century B.C. But I 
think I must resist the temptation of utilizing this for 
our thesis. 

The Zoroastrian calendar became the official calen- 
dar in Iran only with the Sassanians (226 A.D.), because 
the Arsacides have followed the Macedonian ‘'ean4akai- 
d^ket^ride/^ In the 3rd century, the Iranians, compul- 
sorily recognised the Boman year, and it is quite natural, 
that they rectified theirs. If they at first added the 
intercalation after the sixth month (like the Babylo- 
nians, the Athenians, etc.), then, for religious reasons. 
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adopted the rotation of the intercalary month, h 
normal that in 632 they were, by reason of snoh inter- 
calation, in the 8th month. 

In 226, the 1st Ferversin, therefore fell already in 
June. Prior to that, it is most natural to admit that the 
old calendar was in vogue in the mountains of Persia as 
in the times of the Archemenides, without any intercala- 
tion. And at that time the new year day (I do not say 
the 1st Perversin, because it is more than probable that 
the old names of the months, the names of Behistoun,. 
still existed), the new year day, in the 5th century fell 
in December. It is exactly the time when the Egyptiart 
year at that pei^iod began. And it could be explained 
in the same way how the Sassanian new year day had 
been brought to coincide with the month of June, a 
period singular enough from the very first. 

I could not help pointing out this remarkable coin- 
' cidence. But let us come to the point: the adaptation 
of the Iranian national calendar to a date anterior to 424' 
B.O., not according to the Babylonian computation, buk 
according to the Egyptian computation, with the new 
year day in December. Then Darius II made his first 
year commence, not in “Nisan^’ 423, but in December 
424, and his 13th year consequently in December 412. 
And the treaty of Thucydides, which is of January 411,, 
is in its proper place. 
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A FEW LEGAL POINTS FEOM THE MAdIgAn 
I HAZAE DADISTAn 


Belating to 


The Foundation and Management of Holy Temples, 
Sebvants dedicated to the service op the Temples, 
Benefits resulting to their Founders, Besponsibili- 

TIES IN RESPECT OF HANDING OVER FOUNDATIONS RELATED 

THERETO, Personal and Family Property, Penalties for 
Sorcery and Heresy, Baising Status of Wife and 
Child, Instruments giving Validity to Adoption, etc. 


BEING EXTBAOTS FEOM THE ENGLISH 
TBANSLATION OF THE "WOEK 


By Sohrab Jamshedji Bulsara, Esqr., M.A 


[During my study of the reign of KLusru Parviz for 
my paper entitled “ Eighteen remarkable Things or 
Events of the Eeign (693-628 A.C.) of Khusru Parviz 
(Chosroes II) of Persia”^, I had requested Mr. Sohrab 
Jamshedji Bulsara, the learned translator of the Madi- 
gan-i Hazar Dadistan to kindly se I me extracts relating 
to certain matters. He had kindly done so. I give here 
with the kind permission of the translator, the extracts 
as it will take some time to publish his complete transla- 
tion. I do so in the hope that students of EJiusru’s reign 
may find them interesting, as this great work seems to 
have been compiled during his reign. — Editor.] . 


1 Journal B.B. Royal Asdatio Society, Tol. II (N.8.), No. ,8, 
pp. 111-137. Vide my “Asiatic Papers”, Part lT,pp; 19-48;*!*: - ' 
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Chaptee XLII 

On Miscellaneous Con'elated Opinions 

' 42. [a) And it has been said that during the sovereign- 
ty of His Celestial Majesty .Khfisrde, the son of Kavfi,t, 
a person whose name was Kakah and a person whose 
name was At?’6-T6khm had a common landed property 
with an idol temple (on it). So with the command and 
direction of the Master of Divinity they pulled down the 
idol temple there, and set up on it (instead) a Column of 
the Holy Flame. 

(&) Now when they made an application to the 
Department of the Executive in respect of the Column of 
the Holy Flame, the land (was assigned) without a ques- 
tioning from Kakah and Itrd-Tdkhm, to the Column of 
the Holy Flame, and an order (was issued) to ensure the 
guardianship of Kakah and Itrd-Tdkhm and their chil- 
dren and descendents over it. 

( c) (Accordingly) Kakah and Atrd-Tdkhm consecra- 
ted that Column of the Holy Flame to the Temple of the 
Holy Triumph, and till Kakah and Itrd-Tdkhm were 
alive, Kakah and Atro-Tdkhm were holding that temple 
under guardianship; but after the decease of Kakah 
and Itrd-Tdkhm, Bdrzak who was the Master of 
Divinity in Artakhshtr-Khoreh, so ordered that accor- 
ding to the proper rule of action that Temple of the 
Holy Flame was to be held under the guardianship of all 
the children and descendants, even including those bom 
of daughters, of those Kakah and Itro-Tdkhm who had 
set up (that^Temple); whereas the order of V&t-Ayibar 
was that Dat-Farrokhd who was the son of D&t-Auhar- 
inaad, and the Jurisconsult for Opinions, was of this opi- 
nion that if those who had set up that Temple of the 
Holy Flame had given no instructions as to the guardian- 
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skip of tkat Temple, then, in so far as it had been set np 
by Kakah,the guardianship was to be with the best eldest 
of all the children and descendants of Kakah, and, in so 
far as it had been consecrated by Atro-Tokhm, with (the 
best eldest) of all the children and descendants of Atro- 
Tdkhm, and (accordingly) an instrument was to be pre« 
pared and signed and sealed (to that effect), 

43. Alongside it has been said that as to a propei'ty, 
regarding which there might be an order about its having 
been assigned by a person for (his) benefit and owner- 
ship, while it can be held by snch person (or his) chil- 
dren and descendants for (their) benefit and ownership, 
and they can develop and cultivate it as their own, that 
person can, at the same time, also hold that property 
quite distinctly from (his) children, and it can 1)6 as 
lawful (for him) to grant it away (to any one) as any other 
(personal) property (of his own) ; and one would be free 
from (all) responsibility when one would contend that a 
property which had been appropriated by parents that 
way, could not be demanded back, inasmuch as it should 
be only such as might (already) have been settled on the 
children which could be ordered to be restored on it^ 
having been appropriated by the parents. 


44. And it has been said that when one declares so 
as to say : “ I have assigned the property (so as to belong) 
to the daughter on the Fravartikto Days, dedicated to the 
Holy Spiritual Essences, within the year of its purchase’^, 
then on (his) having purchased it (even) during the five 
days commencing with the day of the Ahunavaiti Gatha, 
it shall belong to the daughter (during the same 
Fravartikan days). 

45. Alongside it has been written in the same 
treatise, on the same documentary evidence, and even iri 
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accordance witli the opinion of the G-rand Master of 
Divinity, and on the command of the King of Kings, that 
although Yasdkart had lived in the earlier fifties of the 
tenth century (of the Ninth Millennium), still also the 
sovereignty of His Celestial Majesty Anushak-Ruban (of 
Immortal Fame), as well as all our immediate forefathers 
(must be taken to) fall in the same century. And (hence) 
although also Hfidat and Farnbagand Atro-Bfijit lived 
in the latter fifties (of that century) , they must rightly 
be assigned to the same century with AtrSpat, the son of 
ZartSsht, "Whereas when anything has been noted speci- 
ally about the “earlier fifties’’, that reference must then 
be taken to have been made just to that (entire period 
which runs) up to the commencement of the “latter”" 
(fifties). 


46. It has been said that as regards a property which, 
a sorcerer may have at the time they are attesting to his 
sorcery before the Spiritual Lord, when there are those 
to whom he has caused hurt, it shall pass on to such 
to whom he may have caused hurt ; whereas when they 
have been givin g witness about it, and it cannot be ascer- 
tained as to against which party he committed crime, 
then (it shall pass on) to the witnesses, and the sorcerer 
(shall be spared his) life. 

47. Alongside, it has been made manifest from 
warranted Castellan Orders and the Gazette of Orders for 
Special Functions in the Provinces, that when a property 
(is to be confiscated) for a teaching of heresy or for a 
belief in heresy, (such) property shall be made over to 
the Imperial Government. 


48. And it has been said that it might be allowed if 
Ai Temple of the Holy Flame were set up out of the gift 
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assigned for marriage in the condition pertaining to 
barrenness. And indeed when that has been set up, he 
who assigned the property as gift for marriage in the con- 
dition pertaining to barrenness, must not be considered to 
have had the benefit of marriage in that condition lost to 
him (thereby). 

49. Alongside it has been declared that as in the 
case of the gift of DAt-Goshnasp, the son of Shatr6i-zAt, 
that (sort of gift) might (also) be arranged in a definite 
way; and as authenticated by the opinion of VakhshApfi^ 
liar, the Grand Master of Divinity, under his hand and 
seal, in the declaration of DAt-G6shnasp it has so been 
written as to say : “ I have set up a Temple of the Holy 
Flame dedicated to the Holy Triumph ; and I have grant- 
ed this property to the Temple of the Holy Flame as 
being the property assigned for my marriage in the con- 
dition pertaining to barrenness and to be held as belon- 
ging to the Temple of the Holy Flame”, 

60. Alongside, according to Mahraspand who was- 
the Spiritual Lord, in the case of a man who had settled 
this way : “ I have set np a Temple of the Holy Flame, 
dedicated to the Holy Triumph, in my family”, he might 
be taken to have (had gained the benefit as of having) 
been assigned a wife in the condition pertaining to barren- 
ness (by that means). 


^nu iL nas Deen said that when a servant at- 
tacked to the Temple of the Holy Flame, has been relieved 
of the service of the Temple which is tinder the control of 
the Government, owing to his being made free by a per- 
son, he could still indeed be (seized) in the name of His 
Imperial Majesty on committal of a crime by him, (and> 
made over to the Imperial Authorities and committed bv 
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the Imperial Authorities to (the service of some) other 
Temple of the Holy Flame (as a penalty for that crime). 

62. In this respect it may be noted that in the 
•reign of His Celestial Majesty Vahram, the King of 
Kings, and son of Yasdakart (the Monarch), Mitro- 
Na^-sih, the Grand Minister, had committed (a person) to 
the service of the Temple of the Holy Flame dedicated 
to Righteousness the Most Excellent Good, and the 
Temple of the Holy Flame dedicated to the Imperial 
Majesty of the Realm. (And) on that commitment he 
had been held in the service of the Temple of the Holy 
Flame for several years ; but after that, on the command 
of His Celestial Majesty Yasdakart, the King of Kings, 
and son of Vahr^m (the Monarch), he had been made over 
to the Imperial Authorities on charge of a certain crime, 
and held in custody by the Imperial Authorities for some 
years; and after that, on consultation with Mart-But who 
was the Grand Master of Divinity, and other Episcopal 
.Dignitaries as had assembled then. His Celestial Majesty 
PMzh, the King of Kings, had committed him to the 
service, not of the same Temple of the Holy Flame, but 
of the Temple dedicated to the Splendour of Divine 
Triumph. 


53. And it has been declared that on a maiden not 
"being produced by the father or the husband for the 
service of the Temple of the Holy Flame, and although 
there might be no fault of hers (therein), still then she 
ought to be made over to the Imperial Authorities, on 
(such) default of the father and husband, and in accor- 
danoe-with the Imperial Command. 

54. Moreover, with respect to money which should 
Rave come froih one’s Ivife or adult children in a com- 
plete sum for maintaining the office of the Atarvakhsh 
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(Priest feeding the Holy Flame) or an attendant, on the 
money not being handed over, the woman as well as the 
adult child would be (rendered liable for being) made, 
over to the Imperial Authorities notwithstanding no- 
fault whatsoever having been shown by the woman, or the, 
adult child (therein). 

This law should be observed side by side with the 
decision which the Jurisconsult for Opinions similarly 
gave in the case of Kakah and Atro-Tokhm, as has 
been noted above. 


55. And it has been said that when one declares so 
as to say : ‘‘ I have settled property for marriage in the 
condition pertaining to barrenness, on the woman 
married in the family in the condition pertaining to 
barrenness”, then there was one w^ho maintained that 
such assignment cannot be possible, whereas there was 
one who said that (this) would not be assignment for 
marriage in the condition pertaining to barrenness (at 
all), and that the property must return to the family. 

56. Moreover, as found in a case of an application 
at the Court of the Master of Divinity in Artakhshatr- 
Khoreh to validate that for action, it will have to be held 
that when one declares with respect to one’s wife who- 
is a widow that has married again, and to the child born 
to such wife, so as to say : I would accept into the privi- 
leged condition the wife and likewise the child”, such 
(mere) declaration must not be regarded as what need be 
followed out in action. 

, 67. Whereas on the other hand, the statement of 
Borzh-Atrd, the son of Farnlag, main! aired that when 
(there is an application with respect to the acceptance of> 
the wife that is a widow who has married again, and of 
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tte child bom to suob wife, as the wife in the privileged 
condition and as the child in the privileged condition, 
then the order ought to be just the same as in the case 
when one would adopt one as son or as daughter ; and 
(on action according to that) a property might remain 
with the wife and might come to her just as it would 
when she were one in the privileged condition. 

58. And in respect to that, one has, (in those cases 
of- adoption), to settle and place on record by means of 
additional writings and documents signed, sealed and 
confirmed before the Episcopal Dignitaries to this efiect : 
“ I adopt him as son”. 


59, And it has been said that when with respect to a 
settlement, one enters into an agreement with the woman 
married in the condition pertaining to barrenness this 
way : “ I have assigned this property to thy children with 
this condition that to the family into which thou hast 
‘been married in the condition pertaining to barrenness. .. 


EECENT lEANIAN EESBAECHES BY 
EFEOPEAN SCHOLARS— III. 

Eetobwed by De. J. C. Tayadia, B.A., Ph.D. 
Lecturer in the University of Hamburg. 

Messina, Giuseppe: Der TJrsprung der Magier und 
die zarathustrisolie Religion. Roma: Pontificio 
Institute Biblico 1930 (p. 102). 

Father Messina is a pupil of the late Prof. Mark- 
wart of Berlin, of whose advice he has had the benefit 
in this investigation which deals with the origin of the 
Magi and their relation to the Zoroastrian religion. This 
important question has often been discussed, but the 
results arrived at are not in conformity with one another. 
The fact is that the notices on the Magi are different in 
different sources ; and we have to take them as represen- 
ting the situation or development in different times and 
places. For the solution of the problem of the origin, 
however, we have to show the development in its broad 
lines and distinguish between its native and foreign 
parts. : 

First the author examines the notice of Pliny and its 
sources in his 30th book of Naturalis Historia where he 
speaks of different classes of magic (which comprised me- 
dicine, priest-craft and astrology). One of them was of 
Persian origin, Zoroaster being its founder, and another 
of Egyptian- Jewish origin. The former was considered 
good,, and its practisers were called Magi, the latter was 
despised and its practisers were called Chaldeans, to dis- 
tinguish them from the other, at least by the learned. 
Still, the teachings of these both were mixed up. The infln. 
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ence of Chaldean or Babylonian astrology upon the Magi 
■was really there — the author has added a chapter on this 
point, — and Hermippus must have introduced the combin- 
ed teaching in literary tradition, whereas for the mix- 
ture of Egyptian- Jewish sorcery Bolo can have been res- 
ponsible. In any case, Hermippus and his sources do not 
ascribe the practice of sorcery to the Persian Magi, but 
only that which can safely be called Zoroastrian. They 
are also unanimous that Zoroaster was a Magus ; and accor- 
ding to Xanbhos he lived 600 3 ears before the invasion of 
Xerxes. This date occurring in all the important mss. is 
correct; the variant 6000 occurring in two mss. is influ- 
enced by the more common date “ 6000 years before Pla- 
to” which latter in its turn is to be understood in a difte- 
rent sense.' Here Messina should have taken into account 
Hertel’s argument about the questionable character of 
the evidence in question, see his Indo-Iranisohe Quellen 
und Porschun gen Beiheft zu Heft "VI (reviewed by me 
in No. 11 of this Journal) . 


Then the author turns to the Avesta and Middle Per- 
sian literature and shows that the Magi, who were respon- 
sible for its creation etc., were opposed to sorcery, and 
that their art of reading the future from the stars etc. 
was not borrowed from Babylon which was, on the contra- 
ry, considered as the seat of their enemies. Therefore, 
distinction must be made between Zoroastrian magic and 
Chaldean magic, and whatever is handed down as the 
teachings of the Chaldeans should not be accepted as those 
of the Zoroastrian Magi. After this comes the most essen- 
tial part of the investigation, viz. that which deals with the 
meaning of magu- moyw . This word occurs only once in 
the Avesta, Y. 66, 7, (mo^upis- ‘enemy of the Magi’) from 
which it is not possible to see the original meaning. But 
there occurs a similar word maga- and its derivative 
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magamn- in the Ga&as, and Messina wants to connect the 
other with it Now the meaning of this word too is given 
differently by different scholars, bnt the author agrees 
with those who connect it with Sanskrit magha^ ' gift^ In 
order to find out what sort of gift is meant, he examines 
ail the passages wherein the term occurs, and 
shows, especially from Y. 53, 7, that it does not refer to 
future reward or paradise as taken by Geldner, The 
words you let go this gift, then will be your 

last word^ show that some gift in this world is meant. 
Then the demonstrative ‘ this ^ is taken to refer to the 
advice or teaching given in the preceding stanzas. The 
conclusion, therefore, is that the term maga” means the 
religion of Zarafiustra. This view is fully confirmed by 
Y. 45, 3, which contains the same idea with somewhat 
different wording. Here ma&ra- is used in the place of 
maga-^ and this settles the suggested meaning of the 
latter. It is not without interest to note that Maria W. 
Smith holds the same view. She says I add a slightly 
different connotation to Oarnoy’s translation and take 
‘wealthy or 'gift’, as 1 have translated maga-, to refer to 
the faith, the spiritual wealth, which man possesses even 
in the present life, and which is the key to all the bless- 
ings of the future life, The magavan^ is then ' the one 
having the faith’, Le* the believer in the true religion’^ 
(Studies in the Syntax of the Gathas § 76). Messina fur- 
ther shows why maga - ' gift ’ Is chosen as the technical 
term : the prophet receives the divine teaching through 
Vohu Mano, in other words it was 'the gift of Vohu 
Mano,’ and hence ‘the gift^ in brief . It is clear that 
magavan- then means the follower of the prophet. Simi- 
larly magu- moyu- according to Messina, who ^Joints out 
that it is formed by suffixing instead of -van-t just as w^e 
have gaesus ‘ having curly hair’ from gaesa* ^ curly 
hair and maryus ‘ having meadows’ from mardyd* 
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‘ meadow’. If such be the case, then Zaradustra is really 
the first magus. It is quite natural that later on his 
followers, the Magi, were looked upon as priests, and that 
they must have formed a class, but not a race or tribe as 
Herodotus inf orms us. The highly philosophical and ab- 
stract teachings of the Gafiis make it probable that they 
were in the care and possession of such a select class only, 
{whereas the masses were attracted to the new religion 
because of its economical and other practical reforms). 
This view finds support also from certain classical notices. 
The silence of Herodotus points to the same thing : he 
could see and relate what the people publicly did and 
observed, and for the secrets of the Magi he might not 
have received information from one of them, but 
from a Persian who did not adopt nor like their religion. 
Messina then describes how the Magi had to make 
changes in the original teachings of the prophet owing 
fe internal and external causes later on, 

A. summary of the whole investigation is to be found 
at the end, but there is no index. This would have been 
very useful for the various interesting and important 
details scattered in the body of the text and in the notes. 

Markwart, Jos. : Das erste Kapitel der Gatha ustavati 
(Yasna 43) herausgegeben von Jos. Messina. 
Eoma ; Pontificio Institute Biblico 1930 (p. 7, VI, 
80). 

This work of the late t>rof. Markwart has been edi- 
ted by his pupil Messina who has added the life of the 
author to it, from which we get a very good idea of his 
character and scholarship. A list of his principal works 
as well as his photograph and autograph are also to be 
found here. The greater part of the book is occupied by 
preliminary remarks of the author. These deal with his 
system of transliteration in respect to certain aspects of 
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Avestan orthography. The Avesta as has come down to 
ns does not show the original pronunciation of the time 
of the authors, but the developed one of the second part 
of the 6th century A.O. The Magi, in whose school this 
pronunciation was developed and handed down, have 
added certain etymological and phonetical glosses in the 
Avestan words. This is the case in the groups erj, 
and where the letter er points to the etymology 

of the words in question. Phonetical glosses are the y-s 
to be found after the ligatures b-hj and ^ which are there- 
fore to be pronounced Jiy and stf respectively. Such glos- 
ses are to be found also in Pahlavi words, for instance d 
beside t, v beside h, according to Markwart. The next 
discussion refers to the guttural nasal 5 wherein the 
author shows wuth the help of some dialects that it has 
some right of existence, as against the later view of 
Andreas who took it to be a sign for o. The third ques- 
tion dealt with is about the signs 3 ^ and Markwart 
•considers them to be the ligatures of a and n, and believes 
that they represent the reduced n (like Sanskrit Anusvara) 
which is not written in the Old Persian inscriptions. The 
main evidence is drawn from certain Iranian place names 
in Greek. This is the case with the other items also, tor 
instance the next one in which it is shown that the sign i 
does not represent u or 0 , when it is used to divide the 
groups with r-; in this case it is not transcribed. In 
other cases it is a labial vowel used for a and d before a 
nasal, a labial, or a labial spirant. It is also used for an 
older -as in the middle as well as at the end of a word* 
This phenomenon is explained by supposing that origi- 
nally -aQi) was written as in Old Persian inscriptions, but 
it was spoken or pronounced b which later on took its 
place in writing also. Markwart does not believe in the , 
theory of Andreas about and i being u 
holds that the initial tirv- is not it 
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must be as preserved by the Armenians. He will 
not connect this metathesis with Ossetic parallels, because 
the latter are due to the general tendency of the language 
to place r in the second place in all the groups. 

On the question of the real pronunciation and ety- 
mology of Zaradustra, the author makes some novel 
suggestions. He says that the common Greek form is 
not to be connected with it, and hence it cannot support 
the theory of Andreas as regards the pronunciation. 
Markwart says that the form used by Kosmos of Jerusa- 
lem, viz. Zarai^roustes, properly represents Av. Zara§us- 
tra, of course with the transposition of r. Moreover, this 
pronunciation in its turn is due to the change in the divi- 
sion of syllables, a- instead of zarat-ustra- 

which gives the etymology ‘possessing yellow camels^ 
The common Greek form Zoroastres is derived by Mark- 
wart from isruai-Mstr a- ‘possessing green pastures’, which. 

being more telling etc. is purposely transformed from 
the original name. Besides a shortened name there is 
still another one, Astrafuxos derived from *vastriya-fhi- 
Tea- ‘possessing cattle pastures’. 

The last and the greatest discussion is devoted to the- 
letter which must be distinguished from s. Junker 
too has dealt with this and other questions in -his 
Ursprung des Awesta-Alphabetes etc. reviewed hj the 
present writer in a former No. (16) of this Journal. 
Markwart holds different views on the various points- 
connected with the problem. He says that the sign is a 
ligature of ihr, and represents the later (as can be 
judged from the Pahlavi equivalents having hr, hi) 
pronunciation of -rt- which becomes also (A)r, (h)l 
in north-eastern and other dialects. At all events, 
it has a cerebral value, even if the pronunciation be s^, 
ifi. I, as is the case in OrmupL Then is attached a very 
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interesting account of the dialects of the south-eastern 
comer of Sogdiana, touching upon the difierent peoples 
like the Eusans etc. who occupied it. It may he noted 
that Markwart still connects the particular deity on 
Indo-Skythian coins with Aurvaiaspa or LoJirasp, where- 

.as Christensen has identified it with Drvaspa- in his 
Etudes sur le Zoroastrisme etc. (reviewed in No. 16 of 
this Journal). 

After all this matter comes the part mentioned on 
the title-page. The original text is given along with the 
transcription. Important variants are as well noted. 
And besides the translation a commentary is also added 
in the form of grammatical and exegetical notes. A 
'Complete index prepared by the editor Messina ends the 
■volume which, it may be added, is not printed but beauti- 
fully lithographed. 

Lommel, Hermann : Die Religion Zarathustras nach 
dem Avesta dargestellt. Tubingen : J. 0. B. Mohr 
1930 (p. VIII, 290). 

It is for the first time that we have such a detailed 
-account of the Zoroastrian religion from a German scho- 
lar. It is based upon the Avesta, but other sources, 
native and foreign, are referred to by way of completion 
-etc. After some preliminary remarks among which the 
author holds that the date of Zoroaster must be placed 
before 714 B.O. because of the occurrence of Mazdaku 
-in Sargon, he turns to the discussion of God, Ahura 
Mazdah, and the Two Spirits. Instead of the Good or 
Holy Spirit Lommel uses the Clever Spirit, the reasons- 
for which are given by him in the Zeitschrift ffir Indo-- 
ilogie und Iranistik 7, 44. This Spirit is distinct from 
Ahura Mazdah, especially in the Ga-fias, but their rela- 
tion to each other is not quite clear. And as regards the 
'Two Spirits, the Tlervanistic ideas are not to be found 
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in the Avesta. The second chapter is devoted to the^ 
Clever Immortal ones and their opponents ; whereas 
other good and evil Spirits, viz. Sraosa with his opponent 
Aesma, and Asi the genius of future reward, are discus- 
sed in the third. The next chapter called Dualism of 
Spirit and Body contains some novel theories. The 
author tries to sliow that there is a corporeal counter- 
part to spiritual dualism. For instance, Fire and Serpent 
to Truth and Falsehood. The corporeal representatives - 
of the good creation are well known, good man, cattle, fire, , 
etc.; those of the evil creation are, according to LommeL 
as follows: evil man, wolf, serpent, pollution (through 
corpses etc.) and rustiness, the next uncertain, drought 
(heat), scarcity of crops (frost). 

The account of the difierent stages of creation is 
added from later sources like the Bundahisii. Then 
follows the interesting chapter on man, his spiritual 
prototype, fravasi; his choice by free will for 

going into the material existence ; his component parte- 
like intellect, soul, consciousness, etc. As a supplement 
to this account is given the myth about the soul of the 
cow or ox. The next chapters deal with the soul after 
death and with the last things or resurrection etc. Then- 
we read about the Zoroastrian ideals of practical piety. 
Some chips from the pre-Zoroastrian religion or Indo- 
Iranian comparison form the last chapter. These are : 
relation of the Clever Immortal ones to the elements- 
and the Adityas, that of the demons to evil animals and 
things, ethical dualism truth and falsehood. At the end 
are given a list of Avestan passages quoted in the work 
and an ipdex. 

^ The reader will find in the book of Prof. Lommel 
some novel ideas and theories. But the way in which 
he offers them is rather misleading, I believe. The fact 
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is that he holds quite different views about the 
development of Zoroastrian religion in the Later Avesta 
and in Pahiavi Books. He is more inclined to believe 
that most of it is in accordance with the spirit and the 
teachings of the prophet. He has therefore tried to find 
out even the faintest hints that may suit in the structure 
that he has formed. Furthermore, he has not taken into 
account the researches of Hertel. Let it be noted that 
this review must differ from the preceding ones owing 
to the nature of the work. 

Ivanow, W.: Notes on Phonology of Colloquial 
Persian ( = Islamica, Vol. 4, Pasc. 5. Leipzig 1931). 

The present notes are based on personal observa- 
tions of the author during many years of residence in 
practically every part of Persia. These must be wel- 
come, since till now we have not got portable machines for 
making experiments on the spot and thus ascertaining the 
true value of sounds etc. This is very essential for every 
language, since there is always some difference in letters 
and sounds. Persian has a rigid and well developed 
system of traditional orthography; but in conversation 
its sounds are remarkably elusive. The author has 
already given some occasional illustrations in his former 
articles elsewhere ; here he gives the main facts in a 
compact form, after several preliminary remarks about 
various points. For instance, the standard colloquial 
language known as Mmri is neither to be found in 
Tehran nor in Shiraz as is commonly supposed, but 
rather in small isolated towns of Khofasan. What. 
Persians themselves admire as Tehrani Persian is not the 
correctness of the language, but the manner of speaking. ' 

The most essential feature of Persian phonology is 
a strict economy of muscular effort. Harsh and, empha- 
tic sounds are avoided; euphonic sounds by : means 


assimilation etc. are introduced. 
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ted not by raising the voice, but by a prolongation of 
tbe syllable. Vowels occur in their full colour or 
brightness only in a favourable consonantal environ- 
ment. ^ As to their being long and short, the fact is that 
there is nothing like a feeling of long and short 

sounds in a Persian speaker. Intonation causes a great 

divergency between the writing and the speech. A 

really long syllable IS usually due to syncopation as in 
for sa/ir through snar. The ordinary a is not pro- 
nounced guttural as here, but quite difierently as in 

if if • closed 

syllables. This is commonly known, so also the non- 

existence of e and o, about which Ivanow is very empha- 
tic, he even denies their existence in the past when they 
mig t have been e and u (?) respectively. After some 
interesting remarks about several consonants, few cases 
of apocopation, syncopation, metathesis etc. are added. 

Other articles in this number may be mentioned 
^ere in order to give some idea of the character of the 
journal:— Beitrage zur islamischen Literaturgeschichte I, 
by M.^ Plessner; Pas Problem eines vorislamisehen 
christlich-kirchlichen Schrifttums in arabischer Sprache, 
by A.Baumstark; The use of Poison by the Ancient 
Arabs, by P. Krenkow. Besides, there are some notices 
of books, 

Herzfeld, Ernst : Arcbaologische Mitteilungen aus 
^ Iran. Berlin: Dietrich Beimer, 1929-1931. 

^ . The first number of this highly important publica- 
tion was reviewed in detail last time in No. 16. Unfor- 
tunately it is not possible to adopt the same course 
regarding the next issues just at present. It is however 
a matter of utmost necessity that at least a brief notice 
of their contents should appear here. The second 
number gives a short account of the archseological 
observations made by the author in southern Kurdistan 
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and Luristan. Some of his finds are reprodnced on six 
plates whicli show that , the area deserves a regular 
survey in the matter. Then follows the great study 
on the date etc. of Zara&nstra, which study is con- 
tinued in the following numbers too. An abridged 
version thereof is given by Herzfeld himself in Dr. 
Modi Memorial Volume under the title Yishtaspa and 
therefore it is unnecessary to summarise the present 
one. It is enough to note that many new details are 
added in the notes etc. One of the essays relating to the 
problem is called Avestan Topography, wherein the data 
of Bundahiin also is thoroughly examined. The third 
number of the second volume contains among other 
things the newly discovered inscription of Ariyaramna, 
the great-grand-father of Darius. This find is expected 
to throw new light on several problems, historical, reli- 
gous, literary, and artistic. But Prof.^ Schrader has 
shown that it is not genuine. Details on this question 
may be given on another occasion. The first number of 
the third volume deals with the following subjects: 
Dareios Soter, Spendarmat-Demeter, A Sasanian Ele- 
phant with 4 plates etc. The second one contains the 
most important article : The Magna Charta from Susa. 
The text of this new inscription published by Scheil is 
re-edited with great precision, and a very useful com- 
mentary is added to it. The original text is given on 
three plates. This subject has been continued in the last 
number, with special reference to the script, phonetics, 
and history of the language, in order to reach the pro- 
blem of the Old Persian prosody. These bare facts too 
will be supplemented by some details by way of illustra- 
tion in the near future. But it goes without saying how 
indispensable are the researches of Prof. Herzfeld who 
works single handed and yet achieves such tremendous 
tasks. 
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THE NAME OF THE BLACK SEA IN PEE- 
MUHAMMADAN PEKSIA. 

By a. Preiman57 (Leningbad). 



ZapuTci Kollegiyi Vostohoviedov^^^ Vol. F, pp. 647 — 651. 

Translated from Russian by W. Ivanow» 

In the Xlllth chapter of the Pehlevi work Zanda* 
galiih (Bundahisn), the author, inter alia, mentions three 
large salt seas. As appears from the title of this work^ 
its contents are formed from the information’^ or 
“ knowledge’^ (dgdhzh) of what is found in the comments 
to the Avesta (zand), on the principles of creation, 
cosmogony or cosmology (Bundahisn) ; in other words, 
on the complete system of the ideas concerning the 
creation, as they evolved in the Zoroastrian Persia of the 
Sasanide period. Some cosmogonic ideas of this work 
have recently attracted the attention of the students of 
the history of religion who see in the ZanddgaMh the 
source of influence which played a great rdle in the 
development of the speculative religious philosophy of 
the Near East. 

Some fundamental parts of this work, as it was 
proved (cf., for instance, Ztschr. f. Indol. u. Iranistik, II,, 
76X are connected with the portions of the Avesta which 
did not come down to us, but the contents of which was 
recorded in Middle-Persian literature. The data per- 
taining to the ideas in natural history and geography, 
preserved in this work, also present considerable interest. 
An indispensable condition of an analysis of such in- 
formation, however, is, obviously, a correct reading and 
interpretation of the corresponding passages. This was-^ 
not always quite correct due to the well-known diffi- 
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culty of reading Pehlevi script. Here, in this paper, 
we are dealing with an attempt to read one of such 
geographical terras as is found in the Xlllth chapter 
of the Zandagdhlh. 

The latter work came down to us in two different 
versions. One of them is known from manuscripts 
coming from Persia, and dating from the XVIth century, 
and is called the “Iranian”, or the “Large BundaJiisn”. 
The other, preserved in manuscripts by Zoroastrians of 
India, and dating from the XIVth century, is twice as. 
short as the former, and is an abbreviated version. The 
earliest manuscripts of the “Indian” version are pre- 
served in the Copenhagen and in the Munich libraries 
they were taken as the basis of the existent editions of 
the book^. The “Iranian” vei’sion has been published' 
in photo-zincography-. 

In the Xlllth chapter of the “ Indian” version, ac- 
cording to Justi’s edition, p. 26, line 12, we read ; 

j (, i.e., zray i sur 3 hend mdbagmr 23: 

aet Mh an 3 i mdbagvar evag putlg^ u evag Jeamrbb (?) u 

1 Firstly, Westergaard, Bundehesh, Liber Pehlvicus. E vetus- 
tissimo codice Havnieusi descripsifc — , Havniae, 1861, Secondly,, 
F. Justi, Der Bundehesh, Zum ersten Male herausgegeben^ tran- 
scribirfc, iiebersetzfc und mit Glossar verschen von — . Lpz., 1868, Both 
editions are lithographed. 

2 The Bandahishn. Behag a Facsimile of the TD Manuscript 
jNo. 2, brought from Persia by Dastur Tirandaz and now preserved in 
the late Ervad Tahinuras’ Library. Ed. by the late Ervad T. D. 
Anklesaria with an introduction by B. T. Anklesaria {Pehievi Text , 
Series, Vol. Ill, 1908), Bombay. 

3 A variant according to the Copenhagen MS. ed, Westergaard :? 

4 The 'Word putu/, borrowed from the Avestan, has preserved the 
intervocalic t» 
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eoofir...... i.e., “there are three chief salt seas and 23 

smaller ones; those three principal ones are : one Putika, 
another Kamroh (?), and one....” <6 az har 

d-piitig jBeft,— “of all three Pui^g is the largest”. In 
the latter, as is narrated later on, tides and ebbs take 
place. In that sea the polluted waters are purified and 
after this they return to the sea Frax’ hard (Avestio 
Vouruhasa), i.e., the Ocean surrounding the Universe.^ 
The general opinion of all students who took interest in 
this matter is that the largest salt sea, possessing tides 
■and ebbs, must be the Indian Ocean with the Persian 
Gulf2. 


29 


raE:: HAME; OF THE bEAOK , SEA 

possible that by this name the Aral Sea is meaiit. It 
is smaller than the Caspian, and the importance of the 
rivers flowing into it, especially of the Oxns river, w^as 
always too great in the Iranian world that a term like 
‘^feifijr-i'ivered’’ would be applied to it. Therefore in 
the translation of this work by “West, already referred' 
to, the opinion was expressed that the term Kamroh 
should be applied to the Caspian, 

In the description of the third salt sea the work 
states only that it is pa Hrom, i.e. in Eoom’^ Le- 

in Bysanthium (so in both versions). This sea, w^hich 
lies outside of Persia, was not well known to the authors 
of the work; this is probably why the description is so ' 
laconic. The sea which is “ in Bysanthium’^ must be, as 
suggested by West, either the Black or the Mediter- 
ranean seas, or both together. 

Here w-e come nearer to our original question: the 
reading of its name, and the question how Persians 
called this specially “ Room”, or Bysanthian sea in pre- 
Muhammadan period. This name is differently written 
in the Pehlevi texts which came down to us. Still more, 
there is the difference in the ways of reading this name 
by different scholars who studied this text, beginning 
with Anquetil, and ending with West. 

This name is written in several w-ays, as follows: in 
the edition by Justi, p. 26, 1. 13 and p. 27, 1. 15 as 
In the edition by Westergaard as In the edition 

by Anklesaria, p. 84, 1. 3 a s nj Anquetil du Perron in 

his translation of this text^ reads Djalihoun^ Djcha?2,. 
Windischmann^ red^ds Saibun. Justi^ reads Jallinn- West: 
SahLhvn, GaJft-btm, Gehan-bvn, ConQparing all ihese 


1 Zeud-Avesta. Paris, 1771. 

2 Zoroastrische Studien. Berlin, 1863* 
8 Lines 15 and 16 of the translation. 
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variants/ we see that they permit tne term to oe read 
in. many varied ways, bnt the transcription of Justi, 
West and Anqnetil, who tried to read every sign of the 
word, are unsatisfactory even from the point of view of 
reading. It is not clear why Justi reads_^'^ in his 
edition as 

These readings are unsatisfactory also from another 
point of view. Both and Kamrob are names 

which could be understood by Persians of the pre- 
Muhammadan period. These terms are Iranian, posses- 
sing an Iranian etymology, as is usual in the Iranian 
toponomy- is an Avestan term, meaning the place 

in which something that rots is (i.e. the place in which the 
polluted waters are) purified. The term Kamrob is already 
explained. Thus we may be perfectly correct in expect- 
ing that the name of the third sea will also be Iranian, 
and that, due to the general tendency of the middle 
Persian authors to schematisation, it would be Iranised 
even if originally known under another, iion-Iranian 
term. The terms like J abhm, Saibun, however, mean 
nothing in Persian, and thus probably never existed. 

When trying to read this term, and supposing that 
it is of Iranian origin, we must not forget that the Nor- 
thern shores of it were inhabited by peoples of Iranian 
stock, and that they certainly had to possess a special 
name for it. It is possible also to suppose that such a 
name could be given after some feature which was the 
most striking to the observer, such as the apparent colour 
(cf. the names like Black, White, Bed, and the 
usual epithet “ blue”)- The ancient Iranian term 
(Avestic) accsaena-, i.e., the “dark-coloured,” which is 
recognisable in the Persian term xasin, “dark blue, 
bluish”, and in Ossetic (Digoric) axsin, “dark-grey”, 

1 These apparently are all variants that are known. 



ivould express IB a very accurate way the colour of the 
•sea which is now called “ Black Therefore a supposi- 
tion that this particular cironmsta nee was the basis of 
the term which was applied to the sea seems 
possible. 

M- Vasmer in his researches^ expressed a very con- 
vincing idea that the term which the Greek writers^ 
applied to the Black sea, ndvto^ "'ASsivog, later on altered 
into Erleivo;, is the name which was adopted by 
from the Iranian inhabitants of the Northern coast of 
the Black sea, S/avSixo^ Ilovtog''^, and that the term "’Aleivoc; 
represents the ancient Iranian term 

If this is so, and if Greek historians have really 
preserved for us the ancient Iranian name of the BlacK 
Sea: anhhia-, we may see whether the term applied to 
it by the Pehlevi work mentioned above is a trace 

of that term in the Pehlevi language. This term in 
Pehlevi should sound ccasen (acemena- > aocsen 

> xasen > Modern Persian ocasln)* 

And really if only^ as is written, we join 

third letter with the next one, we obtain i-e., xhjn^ 

the usual form of the w^ord in question as it appears 
the Pehlevi, and as given here in the edition by Wester- 

■■:gaard. ' "■ . 

Thus the brilliant guess of M. Vasmer is supported 
by the Pehlevi text. The third salt sea, therefore, 
situated pa Brbm^ in “ Eoom’^ was called under the 
■Sasanides Xasen. 

1 Die irauier in Slidrussland (=Unterauciiiingen iieber 
sten Wobnsitze der Slaveii, I), Lpzg, 1923, p. 20, and 
»itatis Dorpatensis, S. B., Vol I, Ko. 3, 

2 So in the works by Pindar, Euripide, and 

3 So in the book of Theocrites. 



FOCTR SHORT PAPERS ON IRANIAN 
SUBJECTS BY A. EREIMANN * 


By W. Ivayow. 


L 


Is there a 
Sasanian 


“ Central Asian” Legal Term in the 
Code? (Bulletin of the Bussian 
• ot bciences, 1918, pp. 311—2). 

criticism of an article by C. Inostran- 
lan Term in the Sasanian Legal Code” 
Archseological Society, 
Dl. XXIV, pp. 29—32. The term in 
aet with in the Pehlevi work on law, 
datestan, which is a very difficult book 
0 the large number of legal and other 
hese terms were used during a period 
w very little with regai-d to its social, 
itutions. 0. Inostrantsev tries to col- 
m about some details of the family 
Sasanide period with the references of 
e orms of Khosrow Anushirvan. He 
of these the ideas which are met with 
5, however, A, Preimann regards as. 
ibing to the Code the date from the 



the term eakar iov a “eoncubine”. The derivation of 
this term is, however, obvsoure. 0. Inostrantsev states in 
his paper that in the newly discovered texts from Eastern 
Tnrkestan, in the Northern Indo-European language 
(I), this word means “daughter”, or “girl”. He refers to 
the Bulletin of the Academy, 1909, p. 551. 

In reality, however, the word, mentioned by C. Ino- 
strantsev, does not eadst in the Tokharian texts which have 
so far been read. On the page referred to there is the 
word cJcmar — “daughter” (not “girl”), and there is no 
reason to regard this word as identical with the Pehlevi 
caJcar. Therefore his fundamental idea in the article, 
about a term derived from Central Asia, becomes null 
and void. 


II. A List of Manuscripts acquired in BuMiara in 
1915 by W. Ivanow on behalf of the Asiatic 
Museum of the Imperial Russian Academy of 
Sciences. Part II. A. Preimann. Jewish Per- 
sian MSS. (Bulletin of the Russian Academy 
of Sciences, 1918, pp. 1279-1282). 

W. Ivanow, being commissioned to purchase Muham- 
madan MSS. on behalf of the Russian Academy of Scien- 
ces, undertook a tour in Bukhara in 1915, and has acquir- 
ed a large collection of over 1100 volumes of Persian 
and Arabic MSS.> many of which were very valuable dne 
to their rarity or antiquity. Amongst these there was. a 
certain number of Turkish, Pashtu, Hebrew, and .Jewish 
Persian MSS. A preliminary list of the Persian MSS. in 
the collection, prepared by W. Ivanow himself, was set in 
type in 1918, but never was published due to his having 
left Russia. The list of the Arabic MSS. was prepared by 
I. Kraohkovski, but remains so far also unpublished. 
The present paper gives the list of the vo|unM of .the 
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Jewisli Persian MSS. belonging to the collection. The 
MSS. cliefly deal witE religious matters, and are very 
valuable not only for the study of their philological 
peculiarities, but also for certain ideas about some pecu- 
liarities of the religious beliefs and rites amongst this 
branch of Eastern Jews. Eight MSS. contain poetry, 
mostly religious, partly translated from Hebrew. Others 
contain psalms, prayers, etc., and three copies of the 
Khudaydat-nama (which was edited, from other MSS., by 
the late 0. Salemann: Judgeo-persica, I. St. Petersburg, 
1897). There are also two MSS. of medical contents, and 
a versified story of Bndhasaf and Barlaam (very popular 
in India in an Arabic version amongst the Bohras) . 

The majority of the MSS. date from the XIXth 
century, but there are several of them dating from the 
XVIIIth century also. A list of the MSS. is given. 

‘<i' f', , 


’ III. PeMevi Papyri, and Other Objects of the 
Ancient Iranian Cinilisation, Preserved in the 
Moscow Museum of Fine Arts. (Bulletin of the 
" Russian Academy of Sciences,- 1918, pp. 
1925-1928). 

The excellent collection of V. G-olenishohev, which 
forms the nucleus of the department of the Ancient East 
in the Museum, is its real pride, due to the richness of 
-the material and to its exceptionally fine arrangement. 
rA'&ajgd oolleotion of the papyri contains those in Hieratie, 
jOotAij Arabidi Greek and Pehlevi languages. Only a 
;sn!All |itaart<rf itj inits purely Egyptian branch, has been 
edited so far^.. The Pehlevi portion of it has never been 
j#(feudied. . ♦'■•"If 

.♦.• I. It is possible to'^ by studyiiig the papyri in a 
: lirifOndlokioaPof^eif, lid# gradually the technique' of 
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preparation of the material degenerated, and the art of 
writing on the papyri was forgotten. The Arabic and 
the Pehlevi papyri are extremely bad. This bad and 
rough quality of the writing material adversely influenced 
the handwriting. Letters are crude, and the characters 
belong to a type different from what we know from the 
MSS. of Indian or Persian origin. They are very difficult 
to read. Unfortunately, though Arabic documents very 
frequently are accompanied by a Greek translation, 
which helps very much in their deciphering, the Pehlevi 
MSS. never have a Greek parallel text. 

The contents of the fragments are apparently chiefly 
documents, letters, business papers. The peculiarity of 
the handwriting is the illegibility of the horizontal lines, 
though the vertical lines are clear, which makes it impos- 
sible to define precisely the subject without a careful 
study of each piece. 

A list of the fragments is given, with purely external 
description. 


IV. On the Suffixes of the Plural -t, -ist, -ev, -i«, in 
the Northern (Scythian) Group of the Iranian 
Languages. (Bulletin of the Department of 
Russian Philology of the Russian Academy, 
Vol. XXIX, 1925, pp. 397—406). 

In his paper “ On the Suffixes of the Plural in the 
Languages of the Sogdian Group” (Japhetic Album, 
Vol. n, Petrograd, 1923, pp. 1—17), F. Ro^nberg, the 
weU-known (though not prolific) Iranian scholar of 
St, Petersburg, suggested that it is possible to thfffk 
that the suffixes of the Plural, such as -t, -ilf, 
found in somelaai^ges of the 

may be the relies of the ihfluehooit of' 'the' ' 
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pre-Iraniaii population of Iran on the language of the 
invaders. As the languages of the autoohthonic populace 
of the Iranian lands are not known, he thinks, that they 
probably were akin to those of the Japhetic races, and 
accordingly, traces these suffixes to some of the languages 
of thatgroup. 

A. Freimann, however, completely rejects this 
theory, proving that all these suffixes are quite indigenous 
to the Iranian languages, and can easily be explained 
from Iranian Philology. 

Suffix -t undoubtedly ascends to the collective and 
abstract Iranian suffix > Ancient Pers. *-tva > Indo- 
Europ. *-tm, to which the late Prof. C. Salemann traces 
also the Persian suffix -iha (Pehlevi) and -M (Modern 
Persian). Here we see the universal phonetical rule in 
Persian about the transition of -do- into -h-. In the 
languages belonging to the Northern Iranian (or Scythian) 
group the phonetic modification took a different form, 
and the same group -%v- generally gives -tv-, or ulti- 
mately -t, occasionally, as in Middle Parthian language 
of some Central Asian fragments, as -ft : amuzdeft, 
vigadeft, sahrdareft. This spirant -ff is preserved in the 
Yazghulami: var&g (horse), PL veregci^. 

The other particle indicating Plural, -ik, belongs to 
the same category, and is a real suffix. Originally it was 
used for expiossing the collective nouns. It is aVin to 
the Pehlevi -isn, or Modern Persian -is. This suffix also 
had a gerundial meaning, and formed a complete 
analogy to the preceding one, *-bva. 

The remaining two suffixes, -ev and -iv, have been 
already explained by W. Geiger (Grundris d. Iran. 
Phil., Vol. I, Part 2,p. 315), as a relic of the ancient 
ablative and insti^ental case, which appears in 

Ancient Persian in the form of -atbih, and in Vedic San. 
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-ebhih, originally used as suffixes only in the declension 
of the pronouns, but later on introduced also into the 
declensions of ordinary nouns. The proof of this sup- 
position may be found in the fact of the existence of the 
suffix -ec in some Upper Oxus dialects in pronouns, while 
such suffix does not appear in nouns. Such are the 
dialects of Sarikol and the group of Eastern Eushan 
subdialects (eecSn and codev), while the Western Eushan 
subdialects and the Shughni have the suffix 
&ndcadln). But the demonstrative pronoun in all of 
them has the suffix of the Casus Obliquus of the Plural 
■V. Cf. Shugh. rfw, Eush. dev, def, Sarik. d^v, def 
the Middle Vedic 


In this way it is possible to trace in the ancient gene- 
ral Upper Oxus language that it possessed two Oblique 
cases in the Plural, one with the sufi. -ev (from -uipifi) 
and the other -m (from 




a'/dkidf'-- ■■ 










TWO SILVEE DISHES OE SASANIAN TIMES. 


By RosEHBKBa.. 


ll)r* F. fioseBberg, of the xlsiatic Miiseiim of 
Jjeningrad, has recently " published in Russian (Zapiski 
Kollegiyi Vostokoviedov, VoL V, pp. 137— Mi), a paper 
describing two silver dishes of Sasanian times. I am 
thankful to Mr. W. Ivanow f or kindly giving me in brief 
the substance of the paper .““Editor.] 

The paper deals with description of two silver dishes 
defending from the Sasanide period, or just after it. 
Two dishes are given in photographs on the tables at- 
tached to the paper, both with an image of Behram Gur, 
with a female slave, riding a camel, and hunting ante- 
lopes- The one on the first table was newly discovered in 
the Ural hills. The second belongs to the collection of 
Likhachev, and was known long ago. The purpose of this 
short paper is to give a translation of the notes in Pehlevi, 
which these two, and one more, in another collection, 
had at their bottoms. The photographs of these inscrip- 
tions are given on page 143. The, reading is given at the 
bottom of page 142 and the translation at the top of 
page 143. It is as follows 1) Cost 3 dinars 2 drachms, 
Pardon ; 2) Property of Peroxan, cost 4 dinars ; 3) 
Property of Mitro^et, 1 dinar and 3 drachms, cost. 

Dr, Rosenberg criticises all these data, and ultimately 
arrives at the conclusion that the dish discovered recent- 
ly in the Ural hills, may date with others from the 
period between the end of the Vllth and till the begin- 
ning of the Xlth century A.I>., but, perhaps, may also be 
of an earlier oiigin/* 


Wii 
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ZOEOASTSE'AND ZOBOASTRIANISM, AS 
DEPICTED IN Revd. Db. CHARLES CORE'S 
GIFFORD LECTURES ON “THE PHILOSO- 
PHY OF THE GOOD LIFE ”, WITH 1 
FEW OBSERVATIONS. 

By De. SiE JivAxji Jamshedji Modi. 

The Gifford Lecturership, founded by Lord Gifford in 

Introduction. University of St. Andrews, is held in 

high esteem in the learned world. Sehof- 
lars, who have made themselves eminent in the field of 
learning, are chosen for the lecturership. The object of 
these lectures, as declared in the Trust of the Lectures, is 
“the promoting, advancing, teaching and diffusing the 
study of Natural Theology, in the widest sense of that term, 
in other words, the knowledge of God... ...... the knowledge 

of His nature and attributes, the knowledge of the rela- 
tions which men and the whole Universe hear to Him, the 
knowledge of the nature and foundation of Ethics and 
Morals, and of all the Obligations and Duties thence aris- 
ing ”. In other words, I may say, that the object of the 
founder was, that the lecturers of his foundation may, from 
time to time, place before the public, not only before the' 
learned public of divines and philosophers, but before a 
large intelligent public, their views about the advantage of 
ope’s being “ in tune with the whole Universe”. I think a 
Parsee may .properly say that his daily prayer of “Nemd 
'A6ngh&m” (•tieiu'jfr* 46U Vacua 1, 16), may often, very 
properly, form the text of the lectures as desired by Lord 
Gifford. The lecturer, for the season 1929-30, was the' 
eminent scholar, Eevd. Dr. Charles Gore, who took “ Good 
Life" as the theme of his lectures. He has recently pub- 
lished his Gifford Lectures under the title of "^fie PBiloso- 
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phy oi tHe Good Life”. Oat of his 12 lectures in the series, 

six present a “ historical survey” of the teachings of old 

prophets, beginning with Zarathushtra and ending with 
Christ. The object of this paper is to present a brief out- 
line, with my observations, of what the learned lecturer 
says about Zoroaster and his teachings of “good life”. 


In his Introductory chapter, Dr. Gore says:— “ In very 
The Gem of early history, we find, that the idea of the 
the Development good life is developed, perhaps for the 
He* o^f^^^Good first time on very distinct lines, in the 
Life”. teaching of the Iranian prophet Zara- 

thushtra** (page 17). According to the Zoroastrian books, 
ft may be taken to be so, because Ahura Mazda had offered 
the mission to Y ima Khshaeta ( Jamshid) , but it was refus- 
ed by Yima, on the ground, that he was not learned and 
well-informed enough, to carry the mission (n6it data ahmi 
nait chista mer&to beretaeha daenayao. Vendidad II, 3). 

Our author refers to some earlier pre-historic civiliza- 
tions (p. 32). Taking it, that, wherever there are religions, 
more or less well-founded and organized, there are civiliza- 
tions, we have the evidence of the existence of such' 
civilizations in the Avesta itself, because it speaks of the 
existence of religious scriptures other than Zoroastrian. It 
cays, that Zoroastrianism is as superior to other creeds 
(data), as the sea Vourukasha (the Caspian) is superior to 
other seas, as a large mass of water is superior, in point of 
its running speed and force, to a smaller mass of water, as 
a large tree is superior to smaller trees growing under its 
shade (Vend. V, 22-24). For the very first civilization, in 
which one can find “a more or less concrete idea of the 
good life for man we must come down to a more recent but 
still very ancient date”, the date of Zoroaster. 
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Dr. Gore, thotigh he, resting on the aatiiority of Ed. 

The Date of Meyer and others, thinks it reasonable to 
Zoroaster. take the date of Zoroaster to be about 1000 

B.O., likes to “ be content to leave the date in uneertaint}’ ” 
(p, 33). Let us see if Dr. Gore’s' uncertainty ’ can be made 
“ less uncertain”. We know, that, there are two classes of 
writers, who are appealed to, in the matter of tlie date of 
Zoroaster. (1) The Classical writers, who themselves difer, 
not by one or two hundred years, but by two to four 
thousand years. They place him in years, varying from 
6000 B.C. to 1000 B.C; (2) On the other hand, there are 
Parsi Pahlavi writers, who wrote about 8 to 10 centuries 
ago, and wrote, most probably, on the authority of old tradi- 
tion, oral or written. If written, those earlier manu- 
scripts are lost. They all unanimously give to Zoroaster, the 
date of 300 years before Alexander the Great, i.e., they 
place him in the 7th century B.C. Some of the modern 
European and American scholars accept this latter date. 
But there are other modern scholars, who seem to say:— 
“ Both, the classical scholars and the old Pahlavi scholars, are 
icrong”. They then give dates, varying from 1200 B.C. to 
800 B.C. I am inclined to say: “ Both, the classical and the 
Pahlavi scholars, are right”. The key to that solution 
seems to be that, as asserted by one or two classical writers 
themselves, and by one or two later Parsi writers, there 
may be two Zoroasters. Pliny the Elder seems to think, 
that there may be two Zoroasters^ (Natural History, 
XXX, 21). Suidas (about A.D. 970) also seems to have 
thought so.^ Among the Parsi writers, one eminent who 
held this view is Dastur Mulla Pheroze.^ 

1 Vide Journal, K. K. Cama Oriental Institute, No. 14, p. 44, 
for the quotation. 

2 Vide my papeii.' on “The Birth-place of Zoroaster*’. Journal, 
K. E. Cama Oriental Institute, No. 0, pp. 1-113. Vide my 
<«Cama Oriental Institute Tapers p. 134. 

3 Vide, for an account of his teaching, Mrs. Graham’s Nsirrative 
of her Journey. 
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As to the Pahlavi writers, our author says:— “The 
later Parsi priesthood, perhaps^ influenced by the desire to 
bring the now mythical and divinized Zarathushtra nearer 
to their own time, put him in the seventh century B.C.”- 
I beg to think that, that is not the ease. There is no 
authority to say so, even for our learned author’s 
‘^perhaps”. Were it so, they would have given 
the date, while writing of Zoroaster himself. But 
they refer to his date casually, while speaking of the 
destruction of Parsi literature at the hands of Alexander. 
The modern Parsis are inclined to throw off the authority 
of their Pahlavi writers of about 1000 years ago, and pre- 
fer transferring the date of their prophet from the times 
of the authentic historical antiquity, assigned to him by 
these Pahlavi writers, to that of the times of hoary antiquity, 
ascribed to him by some of the classical writers. 

Dr. Gore says : — “ There is every reason to believe”, that 
the Gathas “are the genuine utterances of 
Zarathushtra, or written under his imme- 


Gathas, the ge- 
nuine utteraBoes 
of Zoroaster. 


diate influence” (p. 33). Thei'e is “no 


doubt” of “ their accurate preservation, because they were 
required to be correctly uttered” and “intuned with 
sanctity”. It is the Visparad (chapter 14, s. 1) , that speaks 
of such requisites. It speaks of its proper recital as metrical 
or couplets (mat-afsmanem), word by word (mat- 
vaehastashtim), with the proper understanding (mat- 
azaintlm), in its form of questions® (mat-peresvim), 
with counter questions (i.e., replies, mat paiti-peresvtm), 
1 The italics are mine. 

% The Philosophy of the Good Life» op. cit. p, 83, a. 1* 

Z This refereoc© to something like the Socratio way of teaching 
and preaching seems to be a reference to the 44th chapter of the 
Yasna (Tat thwa peres& Irgsh-moi vaoch4 Ahur& ?) which presents. 
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with proper accents (mat vaghzibyaseha), and poetic 
feet (or scanning, padhebyascha). The Sarosh Yasht 
(Yt. 57, s. 8) also enjoins such a careful recital (afsmanivan 
Taehastashtvat mat azaintSsb mat paiti frasao).^ Such 
a careful recital ensures correctness of speech when 
coming down orally from father to son. Hence it is that, 
there is all probability of Zoroaster’s utterances, 
coming down correctly from age to age. Again, the 
recital of the Gathas is spoken of as “singing” (fra- 
srSiVayat, Ys. 57, s. 8). Such a singing with all the above 
requisite precautions, or, as Eevd. Moulton calls “constant 
repetition with traditional music ” further ensured correct- 
ness and “ preservation from corruption’’. 

Zoroaster “ is presented to us in the Gathas, in un- 
; Zoroaster as a mistakably heroic fashion, as a purely 
iiistorioal perso- human being on a remote but intelligible 
back-ground, living, striving, failing, 
succeeding, desponding, rejoicing, but all through his experi- 
ences proclaiming himself as the inspired herald of a gospel 
of the Kingdom of God which is profoundly ethical, enforc- 
ing an ideal of ‘ the good life’ for man, which in its main 
outline is as clear as it is deeply impressive” (p. 34). Our 
author adds that “ having read the Gathas again and 
again”, he “ cannot understand how their antiquity and 
authenticity can bo doubted”. The “intelligible back- 
ground ”, referred to by our author, which is well pointed 
out by Dr. Geldner in his article on Zoroaster,® is seen 
very clearly in the well-known prayer “ Kem na Mazda”, 
recited daily by the Parsis — a prayer made up from several 
sections of the Gathas and the Vendidad.® 


1 These words are well nigh the same as those of the Visparad 
i^ven above. 2 Encyelopeedia Britanuiea, Stb EdiMen, Yol. 24. 

8 Ts. 45, s. 7 ; Ya. 44. s. 16; Vend. 8, a, 21 ; Yt. 49, s. 10. 
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No writer, speaking on the religious system of Zorc- 
aster, can ignore the , siibject of the so- 
„SrD.S; called DMlism. Ho* did tlie idea ot 
arising from the germinate in the prophet’s 

S&HisBght mind? Our author refers to this point. 
agaiBst Evil. man is said to be, at times,' a cbild . of 

cireumstanees. I had the pleasure of traYelling, in 1925, 
in 4.j?:arbaizan, the very eotintry of the prophet, the 
eomdry of Ummiah. I had, in that tour, the further 
pleasure of discovering and determining, the village 
of Amuior Amvi there, as the birth-place of Zoroaster.i 
I leave it to my hamUrs, to my brother co-workers in the 
line of Zoroastrian studies, to say, how far I am correct in 
the matter of my discovery. But I am pleased to find that, 
one of such hamUrs, that eminent American Oriental 
scholar, Professor Jackson, who had travelled carefully ai 
the country of TJrumiah in 1903, and who has given us an, 
excellent book on the life of Zoroaster (Zoroaster the Pro- 
phet of Ancient Iran), has accepted the correctness of that 
discovery. In his recent publication,- he says “ It is now 
interesting to append that I believe that the location ot 
Amui has since been definitely determined by my old 
friend, Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi.” I am further pleas- 
ed to find that another hamkiir, Mr. Behramgore Tehmnras 
Anklesaria, of Bombay, who visited Peraia in 1930, and 
went upto Urumiah, has confirmed my view and said, in 
two of his public lectures in Bombay, that, from what he 
saw and heard at Urumiah, he was convinced, that 
I have correctly discovered the birth-place of Zoroaster. 


1 Vide my Gujarati Book of Travels (1926) U 
p. 304. Letter No. 64. 

2 “ Zoroastriaa Studies ”, p. 276; Postscript, dated June 25th, 
1926. 
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identified with the quiet pastoral life”, which quiet life is 
represented by “ the soul of the kine” whose “ wail ” against 
the nomad Turanian free-booters reaches heaven. “ This 
straggle of the p^toral peace-lovers against the violent and 
aggressive nomads becomes in Zarath’ushtra’s imagination 
the world-wide struggle of good agaii^t evil” (p. 35). We 
find his “ divine commission”, as “ champion of the good 
cause”, vividly pictured in the Yasna (Ys. 29). In compli- 
ance with the request of the kine, to have among them, one 
who can take care of them, Zarathushtra is commissioned 
by God to help them. He accepts the commission, and, on 
one hand, prays to God for help, and, en another, exhorts 
his people to hear him patiently and follow his teachings 
for their good. He prays to God, both for physical com- 
forts and mental enlightenment. The riches, that he prays 
for, for some physical comforts, is a gift of 10 mares, -with 
calves and a camel (dasi, aspa .0 arshnavaitlsh ushtremcha, 
Ys. 44, s. 18). He desires to have this gift in order to offer 
it to God himself (Yatha hi taeibyd daonghha, ibid.). I 
think that, what seems to have been meant is, that, with 
this gift at his disposal, he may be not only at peace of 
mind for his own maintenance, but may be in a position to 
help the poor. 

II 


To have 'a clear conception of 
Zoroaster’s religious and ethical system. 


Zoroaster’s In- 
heritance of Reli- 

eious and Ethical a .q i 

Idea.s from olden one must understand clearly the 

Times. 


( 1 ) 


( 2 ) 

(3) 


following: — 

The back-ground on which the prophet had to 
rest, the religious and ethical ideas which 
then already existed (in the Mazdayasn^n religion 
in which he was born). 

His teachings. 

The resnlt of his teachings in his counti’y. 
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Our author speaks of these three. 


Almost all prophets are, more or less, reformers, but 
Zorofister as a Zoroaster was pre-eminently so. He had 
preceding him a number of reformers. 


Kflfornier. 


who are spoken of as Saoshyants i.e., those 

who brought benefit (to the community). They were Gayo- 
mard, Hoshang, Tehmuras, Haoma, Jamshed, Faredun, 
Kaus, KaikhUsru. The religion of these early times is 
spoken of, in later times, as “ paoiryd tkaeshi”, i.e., “ of the 
ancients”. In spite of excrescences, that now and then 
crept in, in spite of occasional degenerations, the religion 
was Mazdayasni, i.e., the religion, worshipping one God. 


The traditional back-ground of the existing beliefs of 
The Elements Zoroaster’s time was that of reverence for 
^ the Traditional grand objects of Nature, as we see in the 
Zoroaster’s Keli- old religion of the Vedas in India. 1 may 
8*°“- add, that one sees a similar creed in the 

ancient Germans^ also. In fact, “ From Nature to Nature’s 
God” was a general characteristic of the religions of all the 
branches of the Aryan stock. In this traditional back- 
ground, the following elements, says our author, were 
prominent : — 

(a) Ahura Mazda, Zoroaster’s Supreme God, was an- 
cient. He had his parallel in the Indian Varuna. 

(b) Mithra was an old god, whom Zoroaster rejected. 
He stepped in again after Zoroaster. I think we have no 
clear evidence of Zoroaster’s rejecting him. One may say, 
that Zoroaster may have found no reason, to refer to him 


1 Fide my paper on “ The Ancient Germans. Their History, 
Religion, Manners and Customs” (Jour, of the Authropolo^cal Society 
of Bombay, Vol. X, pp. 636-84. My “Anthropological Papers," 
Part II, pp. 225-301. Fide my paper on “Goethe’s Parsinameh” 
or Buch des Parsen, ie., the Book of the Parsis (Jour, B, B. Et A. S., 
Vol. XXIV, pp. 65-95. My “ Asiatic Papers,” Part II, pp, 119-48.) 
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in his C4athas. But that does not diow that he rej 
him. It seems that, some scholars are carried away, by 
what is known of later Mithraic beliefs and rites, that 
latterly prevailed in the West. If one carefully looks into 
the picture of Mithra, as given in the Meher Yaslit, he sees 
a high moral tone and very little for which one s feelings 
may be hurt. 

(c) The belief in the Amesliaspentas existed before 
Zoroaster's time. Zoroaster gave them a j^roper place in 
his system as divine attributes'k 

(d) The idea of the Daevas as minor gods existed in 
prc-Zoroastrian times. Zoroaster made them evil spirits” 
in Ills S3-stem. 

(a) There existed the cult of the plant Hacma, which, 
our author believes, was an intoxicant, and so, Zoroaster 
rejected it. Here also, I think, scholars are carried away, as 
in the case of Mithra, by what they know’ of the correspon- 
ding Saoma plant in the Indian books. («) I will say here 
also, as in the case of the Meher Yasht, that there is no- 
thing in the Haoma Yasht, which points to intoxication. 
(&) Zoroaster himself was the result of his father’s prayer 
and performance of the Haoma ceremony. So, he cannot be 
the result or the fruit of anything relating to an intoxicating 
drug, (e) Again, the Parsis still use Haoma twigs in the 
Haoma ceremony, which are not at all, intoxicant. I beg to 
draw the attention of my readers to my paper on ‘*The Haoma 
in the A vesta”, read before the 8th Oriental Conference 
at Stockholm,^ I give therein extracts from the letter^ of 
Dr. Aitcliinson, who attended, as a Naturalist, the Afghan 
Boundary Commission in 1885, I had sent him a few 
Haoma twigs still used by the Parsis in their Haoma 

1 vide Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay, 
ToL VII, No. 3, pp. 203.221* Vide my ‘‘ Anthropological Papers’’, 
Fart I, pp.2 25-243. 2 Vide p. 229 for the letter itself. 
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i^remoiiy.. I was led to- do •so because tlie, late ProL 
Mas Miiller had made some inquiries from him in tlie matter 
of the Indian Saoma. Dr. Aitcliinson said to me in reply^ 
that Haoma was still used by the Afghan frontier tribes as a 
hqnsehokl medieine. They use it as a decoction. I beg to 
draw the attention of my readers, in the matter of my view 
of the, nse of Haoma among the ancient Iranians, to my 
paper on The Tea Cult of the Japanese ” ^ 

Some German scholars, seem to have taken a nither 
prejudicial view of Haoma. They have taken it that, in ?dl 
matters, oil all fours, the Iranian Haoma is the same as the 
Indian Soma, described in Indian books, where also, I thmk, 
there is much of poetic outburst. I remember, that, it was 
a prejudice of that kind about the Iranian Haoma, that 
led some German scholars to say to me in a frieiid]3" way, 
holding glasses of beer in their hands at an entertainment 
after one of the Congress Sessions at Stockholm: *'Mr. 
Modi, here is your Haoma?’’ I remember well that, when 
at the close of my above paper, a German scholar spoke 
rather irreverently of the use of Haoma by the ancient 
Iranians, the late Prof. Leitner entered a mild cavead 
-against such a treatment of the subject. 

if) The belief in ''the idea of the world as a mixed 
result of the activitj^ of the good and bad spirits,” existed 
before Zoroaster’s lime. I think, that it may be taken, 
though to a small extent, as a common Aryan belief. But 
Zoroaster emphasized it from a stiong moral point of view, 

(g) The veneration for the Sacred Fire existed before 
Zoroaster’s time. In fact, Fire-reverence and Sun- 
reverence were world-wide. But, Zoroaster elevated the 
spirit of reverence to Fire. 

l ** Tile Tea Cult of the Japanese’’ (Jonrral of the Anthro- 
pological Society of Bombay, Vol. XII, No. 6, pp- 671 -68t) Vidf^ mj 
Anthropological Papers/’ Part HI, pp. 233-218). 
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(h) The belief in the Fravashis. It is true, that, as 
oiir author says, Zoroaster took no aceonnf of it But 
from his complete silence, one cannot say, that Zoroaster 
r6jecte3 it. I think that the belief about the Fravashis,. 
in one of its aspects — the Fravashis of the Living— "is very 
properly compared with that of the ‘‘Ideas’' in Plato. 
The extension of that idea to the spirits of the dead, may, 
to some extent, be strictly Zoroastrian. But, if the belief 
is properly understood, there is nothing unnatural or re- 
pulsive in the belief. Of course, in all ages, and among all 
people, excrescences creep in, but keeping them out in the 
ease of the Fravashis, there is nothing in their account, as 
found in the Farvardin Tasht, which can justify a complete 
rejection. For my views about the Fravashis, I will 
refer my readers to my work “ The Eeligious Ceremonies 
and Customs of the Parsees (pp. 408-24). 

I think that, in the matter of these old beliefs, our 
The Attitude of author takes a very proper view of the • 

wS1?Lto‘ f “ W:- 

The religion of his tribal tradition... 

Zoroaster does not appear directly to have combated,. 

except where it was associated with vice but concen- 

trating his attention on certain elements in it, he converted 
it in his own mind and teaching in what was practically an 
ethical monotheism, claiming the co-operation of all loyal 
men in the purpose of the good God: and so went out on a 
purely prophetic mission, to inaugurate a reformation, 
which was fundamental indeed, but which he strove to 
make effectual rather by offering and deepening the better 
elements in the tradition which the inner light showed him 
to be alone the truth (p. 39). Agreeing with Meyer, Dr. Gore 
^lls Zoroaster “a completely independent thinker," 
^^one of the very few real founders of religions,” 
one of the most important figures in religious history” 
(p. 40), but he seems to dislike his method of leaving 
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activities among men (p. 44). in tnis conception oi me 
Amesha Spentas, Zoroaster was . “ thoroughly original”. 
They were, as said by Moulton, “ the most distinctive 
features of Zarathushtra’s own thought” (p. 44). 

As to “ Zarathushtra’s conception of mankind”, his 
“being endowed with reason and freedom 
of will”. Dr. Gore very properly says ;— 
“ Man has the making of his own heaven 
or his own hell” (p. 45). I think that 
the beautiful small prayer of “ Vispa 
Humata, vispa Hukhta, vispa Hvarshta ” which a good 
Zoroastrian has to recite daily three times in the^^ morning, 
fully illustrates this view, when it says that a man s 
good thoughts, good words and good deeds lead him 
to Heaven: his had thoughts, bad words and bad deeds lead 


ZoroaBter^s Con- 
ception of Man- 
kind in relation 
to Heaven and 
Hell 
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, Z oroastriaBism, 
a Eeligioo, nol; of 
the Aristocratic 
but of the Poor. 


Speaking of Zoroaster’s “high ideal of marriage” oxir 
author briefly discusses whether his 
religion may be called “aristocratic ”, 
as said by Moulton, because he takes 
“for granted the authority of the ruling 
family”, or “the religion of the 
poor”. He himself seems to take it to be the latter. 
In these modern times, when “socialism” is on the lips 
of the world, one may say that when one takes all 
the teachings of Zoroastrianism into his mind, he finds that 
modern socialism has no ground to stand upon in the old 
Iranian religion, inasmuch as it was, and is, the religion, 
not for the few rich only, but for the many poor in general. 

There have been some futile attempts, now and then, 
to say that Zoroastrianism was indebted 
gSty^Soroi*- to the Jewish faith. Dr. Gore thus writes 
trianism. against this view: “Clearly it is not 

possible to suggest tliat this lofty reli- 
gioni^owever closely resembling the Jewish faith— could 
have been borrowed from the Jews: its date renders that 
impossible.... Nor is there any other alien source to which, 
it can be attributed. It remains in its lofty severity a 
momentous creation, if it be not wiser to call it, as Zoroas- 
ter himself would have called it, a signal inspiration by the 
divine Spirit of an individual prophet. It exhibits at a 
very early stage in the history of mankind a clear concep- 
tion of the Good Life for Mam It is puritanical, that is, it 
has no flavouring of art and gives but few signs of accom- 
modation to ordinary human desires for relaxation and 
enjoyment ; but it is in the highest degree lofty and in- 
spiring, and, full as it is of the sense of pity for the. 
oppressed and miserable, it can rightly call itself a gospel; 
further, it is conspicuous for the simplicity and decision 
with which (on the basis of a highly ambiguous tradition) * 
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it exhibits in the boldest outline the theology by which this 
good life is controlled and justified, and the eschatology 
by which it is supported. The longer one thinks about 
Zarathushtra’s religion and allows it to absorb one’s mind, 
the more central, the more illuminating, the more divine, it 
appears. But in fact, if it was truly a light shining in a 
dark place, it shone in its purity but for a very little while 
and in a very restricted area” (p. 52). 

Our author enters in a brief dissertation, to say, 
that there was “ a rapid recovery in the 
generations after Zarathushtra of the 
older tradition of religion” (pp. 53-54). 
Well, such a thing is said to have occurred in the case of all 
known religions. The pristine purity is more or less 
obscured, but it is an injustice to the prophets, if one 
gaj's, that it was lost. Let us speak here of Zoroaster’s 
religion. The old traditional Mazdayasn&n religion of Iran, 
which took the thoughts of Man, from Nature to Nature’s 
God, was still there. Zoroaster, looking to the grand 
objects of Nature, to the gr-md phenomena of Nature, the 
rising and the setting of the Sun and the Moon, the flow- 
ing of rivers and growing of trees (Ys. 44), pointed to 
God’s Omnipotence, Omnipresence, and Omniscience, and 
thus, dwelling on the physical side of Nature, dwelt upon, 
tod emphasized, the moral side. To borrow the words of our 
-tothor, ‘’Good Life” “Good Life” and “Good Life” was 
Mis principal errand from God as a prophet. He reformed, 
what was deformed, but the form was there, “From 
Nature to Nature’s God” was the original traditional form, 
which was universally accepted by Aryan belief, the belief 
of the ancient Indians, Germans and of the people of other 
branches of the Aryan stock. In the ease of Iran, whenevser, 
in that belief, there were attempts on the part of the 
IMiowers of its faith to give a higher place to Nature, to the 
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.grand objects of Natnre, than what was its due, when there 
were attempts, unintentional of course, whereby the Omni- 
potence, Omnipresence or Omniscience of the Great God, of 
Ahura Mazda, looked likely to be lightened, lessened, or 
obscured, there appeared on the stage a great Saoshyant who 
set things aright, who reformed the deformities. Zarathushtra 
was the last— and themost successful— of the Saoshyantswho 
stamped his personality or the powerful individuality of his 
teachings on the Iran of his age. His stamp was more or less 
-a permanent stamp. The pristine purity of the stamp of his 
teachings was, of course, obscured after him but the sub- 
stratum was perfect. The Iranians after him did appeal at 
times to the Powers other than that of Ahura Mazda, to the 
Ameshaspentas and the Yazatas but Ahura Mazda was al- 
ways at the head. European and American scholars look to 
the Yashts and the Nyaishes of the Parsis in, what may be 
ealled, their raaW form. The texts of these Yashts and 
Nyaishes in honour of Zoroaster must be looked at in, what 
vwe may call, their cilciffterf form. The formula, “Ahurem 
Mazdam raevantem kharSnaghuhantem yazamaide,” stands 
.at the recital of all the Afringans in honour of the 
Yazatas. Looking to the invocation of saints, who are after 
■all deified great personages, in other religions, one may not, 
I think, find fault with invocations* addressed to bi g hay 
Powers, which after all are next to Ahura Mazda. 

However, the fact, of course, is, that, some time after 
•Zoroaster, I think, long after Zoroaster and not after 
■“a very little while” (p. 52), as said by our learned author, 
there was some decline in pristine purity. Our author very 
properly says “ For present-day Parseeism ( i.e., the 
-Zoroastrianism which survives almost only in Bombay),’* 
I may add in India and Persia, “ an outside observer 
would say that nothing is more to be desired than a move- 
ment ‘Back to Zoroaster’” (p. 55). I, as an “inside 
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observer^’, and, I-tbinlc,: many more witli- me, win acm ,^ 

the above statement of Dr. Gore in the Parsi words, “ Atha 
Jamy&t Yatha^&friname” (ie., Amen. May it be so as I 
desire,- 

Our author thus finishes his observations on the Gathas : 

'(“ The teaching of Zarathushtra, as pre- 
sented in the Gathas when it is considered 
as a whole, and its early date taken into 
account, is of even startling significance, 
the life of man, in spite of all the n 
beset it, in spite of the enormous 
prevail, is a good thing. 

The responsibility of sa 
being is the supreme 

as free and rational beings ” (p- 55). 

Dr. Gore very properly says with, respect to the 
question of fellowship of God as viewed 
^Fellowship with Zoroastrianism: “There is no way 

of fellowship with God by charms or 
sacrifices, but only by the way of likeness to God”. The 
lii.st words “ by' the way of likeness to God' ai’e very- 
significant. In the marriage benediction (the Ashirwad), 
one of the benedictions of the officiating priest is “ Kerdii- 
bed chun Ahura Mazda Khodae pa damte-i khish”, i.e., 
“ Be a doer of good deeds like Ahura Mazda God in His 
creation.” Another benediction, though not exactly similar, 
is *‘Kfl,m anj4m bed clrun Ahura Mazda Khodae pa daman-i 
khi^”, i.e., May your desires be fulfilled like those of 
'Ahura Mazda in His creation. This view of “the likeness 
to God” reminds us of that little story attributed to 
Julian (331-363), commonly known as Julian the Apostate.* 


The Significance 
of Zoroaster’s 
tfaching. / ; 


.Recording to it, 
vils. which imperil and 
abases of life which- 
of eternal and immeasurable worth. 
,ving one’s soul or realizing one’s 
vRsnonsihilitv of men and women, 


1 He was given the title of Caesar and he ruled over the Eo- 
Empire for abont 20 months (361-368). He is said to have writ- 
% History of the Caesars, “ a satirical composition, iu which the 
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He made tlie souls of some departed great men pass before 
a judge. The judge asked : “ What was your aim in life ? 
The souls of Alexander the Great, Marcus Aurelius the 
Eoman Emperor, and others passed, and, when questioned, 
gave their replies. Alexander said that the conquest of the 
whole world was the. aim of Ms life, Trojan gave a similar 
reply* Julius Caesar said: To get the highest post in 
the state was his aim in life. Augustus Caesar said that the 
aim of his life was to rule well. It was the reply of 
Marcus Aurelius, which pleased the presiding deity 
best. He said that his object in life was “ to be like God’\ 
The “fellowship of God'’, spoken of by Dr. Gore, is 
beautifully referred to in the last part of the Hoshbam 
prayer enjoined to be recited thrice at dawn. — “Asha 
vahishta Asha sraeshta, dares^ma thwa, pairi thw^ jam- 
yAma, hamem thwA hakhma", i.e., 0 Ahura Mazda! grant 
that, we may see Thee, we may approach Thee, we may 
come into Thy friendliness through Asha (Righteousness) 
which is the best which is the most excellent. 

Dr. Gore concludes his chapter on Zoroaster, saying 
Zoroastrianism. “ Zoroastriamsm is, at starting, a uni., 
a Universal reli- versal religion for man as man. He 
gion at starting. thinks that it “ ultimately narrowed into 

an intensely national form in the Persian religion and 
Parseeism. But both are alike in making the essence of 
the good life for man to be correspondence with the purpose^ 
and character of God” (pp. 56-57). 

Dr, Gore’s hook is very interesting and instructive- 
and his chapter on Zoroaster, of which I have given a brief 
outline with my observations, presents a suggestive and 
instructive view, of one of tbe best modern scholars of 
religion, on the subject of Zoroastrianism. 

dead Caesars appear at a banquet prepared in the heavens and have 

to endure the caustic wit of old Siienas. (Encyolopsedia JBritaxmica^ 
Yol. 13, p. 769.) 


THE ANNALS OE HAMZAH AL-ISEAHANI. 

Teaxslated prom Arabic 

BY ' ■ 

Dr. TJ. M. Daudrota, ji.a., ph.d. 

[It was my study for my paper entitled “ Tlie 
Mobadan Mobad ( O’. ) Omid bin Asbavast, 

referred to by Hamza Ispbabani. Wbo was be ? ” con- 
tributed to tbe Dr. Geiger Memorial Volume (Studia 
Indo-Iranica / Ebrengabe Eiir Wilbelm Geiger) that led 
me to suggest to tbe Executive Committee of tbe E. E. 
Cama Oriental Institute tbat Hamzab Isfabani’s Chapter 
on tbe Ancient History of Persia may be got ti-anslated 
by an Arabic scholar. After some consultations, tbe 
work was entrusted to tbe efficient hands of Dr. U. M. 
Daudpota, M.A., Ph.D., Professor of Arabic in tbe Ismail 
College at Andberi. Tbe Institute is thankful to Dr. 
U. M. Daudpota for this translation to which be has 
voluntarily prefixed an introduction appreciating tbe 
yalue of tbe chapter, and also appended a translation of 
another important chapter containing tbe dates of tbe 
Persian Nauruz according to tbe Muslim Era.— EniTOB.] 
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Introdtjction-. 

HAMZAH B. HASAN AL-ISFAHINI 
ol. 350 A.H. (?) 

An account of the life, works and literary activity 
of Hamzah. is given in 

Ibn Nadim : Al-Fibrist, p. 139 (Fingers edition) ; 

Goldziber ! Muhammadanisclie Studien, Vol. I, 

pp. 209-213; 

Brockelmann ; Geschiclite der Arabische Littera- 
tur, Vol. I, p. 145 ; 

Mittwoch : His article on Hamzah in the Ency- 
clopEedia of Islam, Vol. II, p. 256 ; 

Huart : Arabic Literature, pp. 183-184 ; 

Jurji Zaidan : Ta’rikhu Adabi’l-Lughati’l-‘Ara- 
biyyah, Vol. II, p. 315. 

To these and Professor Mittwoch’s other writings 
mentioned in the bibliography of his article on Hamzah 
in the Encyclopsedia of Islam, the reader is referred for 
fuller information. We are here concerned only with 
Ohap. I of his Annals, which early made him known in 
Europe almost exclusively as a historian, although the 
majority of his works deal with the questions of philology 
and lexicography. He was a keen Persophile, and it was 
his ruling passion to re-establish the correct spellings 
of the Iranian names, which on account of a long lapse 
•of time had become completely altered or arabicised, 
as will be seen in the chapter translated below. He 
delighted in discussing Pei’sian words that have found 
their way into Arabic and Pahlawi etymologies, but this 
predilection of his sometimes landed him into inaccurate 
statements about the names which are really Arabic by 
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origin. Although he may not have taken an active part 
in the Shu'ubiyyah linguistic movement, “ the philologi- 
cal reaction against Arabic influence ”, as asserted by 
Professor Mittwooh in face of Goldziher’s statement, 
yet in his writings he pays special attention to Persian 
affairs ; for instance, in his Annals he devotes one com- 
plete chapter to the determination of the great Zoroas- 
trian festival, Naurfiz, and brings the calculations right 
upto the year of his death. Probably more light will 
be thrown on his Persophile and Shuubite tendencies by 
perusal of such of his works as Kitabu 1-Khasa is wa 1- 
Muwazanatu bayna’l-'Arabiyyah wa’l-farsiyyah” which 
exists in a manuscript of 100 pages in the Khedivial 
Library, Cairo. Being himself a Persian by birth, he was 
fired with the zeal to recover as much history of ancient 
Persia as lay within his reach. He was in direct touch 
with Zoroastrian priests and through them and other 
Iranian sources he gleaned much information, which,, 
but for him, might have perished vsdthout recall. 

The chapter under discussion is very important,. 
■ inasmuch as all the later writers have made it the basis 
of their writings on ancient Persian history. It is from 
tbif i chapter, mainly, that the learned al-Birum got the 
tables of the Persian monarchs given in his “ Ohronolop- 
of Ancient Nations I_ should have placed the 
table of various dynasties side by side in charts for the 
sake of comparison and for showing how divergent the 
years of the reign of each monarch are, but this has 
already been done by the learned al-Biruni and his able 
translator, the late Professor Sachau. Nevertheless I 
am giving below the total nu mber of years of each 

1 In this Introdnotion as well as in the references in the 
following translation of Chap. I from Hamzah’s Annals, the p^es are 
psen according to the English ^translation of al-Birunl’s book by. 
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dynasty according; to tlie tables given in sections I and 
III of Hamzab's Annals , 


Names of 
dynasties 

The period of rule of 
each dynasty accor- 
ding to section I. 

The period rule of 
each dynasty accor* 
ding to section III. 

Pishdadian ... 

2470 years^ 

2734 years® 

Kayanian ... 

778 „ 2 

! 718 „ 

Ashghanian... 

344 ,, 

j 501 „ 6 

Sasanian 

1 

449 years, 10 months 
and 16 days^. 

456 years, 3 months 
j 2l days'^ 

Total 

^39-10-16 

14409-11-218 


Thus the age of the world, ever since its creation 
npto the extinction of the Persian Empire, is variously 
recorded. The remaining tables obtained by al-Biruni 
from other sources are equally unreliable. In the same 
way the years of each dynasty, given in the different 
tables, do not agree with one another. The only dynasty 
whose, duration could be determined with some amount 
■of certainty is that of the Sasanians. 

According to Hamzah, the Sasanian period extends 
over nearly 429 years, which is nearer the truth than the 

1 Al-Biruni: 2370 years, p. 113, foral-Biruoi assigns only 616 to 
•Jamshid instead of 716, as in Hamzah, 

2 Including 14 years of Alexander ; al*Biruni throughout puts 
Alexander at the head of the Ashghanians. 

3 Hamxah’s total is 429 years, 3 mouths, 18 days. 

4 IJ^mzahA total is 4071 years^ 10 months, 19 days. 

5 Al-Biruni ; 2684 years S for he assigns only 616 years to 
Jamshid, 

6 Including 14 years of Alexander and 54 years of his successors, 

7 Hamzah^s total is 466 years, 1 month, 22 days. 

8 Hamzah^’s total is 4409 years, 9 months, 22 days. * ’ 
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years derived from the other tables* The correct number 
of years is, however, given by aLBirunl, who basing his 
arguments upon the inviolable authority of Maui’s book 
“ Shabiirkan,” affirms that Ardashir consolidated Ms 
power in 587 A. Alex.^, and that this dynasty, npto 
the year of accession of Yazdijird b. Shahryar, which 
took place in 943 A. Alex., ruled for 406 years. Incideii* 
tally we find ont that the entire period covered by the 
Ashkanians, Alexander and his successors, is 537 years, 
and not 344 years as determined by Ham zah from Ms 
study of the Avesta, or 515 years as supplied to him by the 
Maubadh, Bahrain. We are aware that Ardashir esta^ 
Wished himself in 226 A.D., and that Yazdijird, the last 
king of the Sasanian dynasty, died in 31 A.H.=652 A.D., 
after a reign of 20 years. This gives us in all 426 years 
which exactly tally with the computation of al-Biriini. 

I may now advert to a more interesting piece of 
information which we owe to Hamzah. In section IV, 
while giving a brief account of each Sasanian monarch, 
he mentions a book (Kitabu Suwari Banl Sasan) con- 
taining the portraits of the Sasanian kings. This 
appears to be the same book which Mas‘udi saw in the 
city of Istakhr in 303 A.H.-. Mas‘udi says that this 
book was redacted according to the documents found in 
the archives of the Kings of Persia and was completed 
in the middle of Jumada II of the year 113 A.H. It was 
translated for Hisham b. ‘AbdiT-Malik b. Marwan from 
Persian into Arabic. Unfortunately Hamzah does not 
supply us all the details of the portraits and their 
lineaments, from an artist’s point of view, otherwise a. 
master hand might give them a fresh life and lustre. 

1 AI-Blruoi, p* 121. A. Alex, denotes Alexandrian Era. 

2 Kitabn’t-Tanbih wal-lshraf, p. 250 ; also cited by Mr. 
^Nariman in bis book “Iranian Influence on Moslem Literature’*^ 
p, 1S3484. 
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THE ANNALS OE HAMZAH AL-ISEAHANI. 
OHAPTERLV 

A Ohbonology of Pebsian Kings abbanged acooeding 

TO THEIB EoGB DYNASTIES, WITH AN ACCOUNT OF THE 
PBOPHETS THAT AFPEARED IN THEIB CAYS FBGM THE WeST.^ 

Section I. 

A cursory description of the four Persian Dynasties, 
without their history, annals and notices. 

Persian kings, inspite of tke long period of tkeir 
sovereignty and tke long spell of their power, are divided 
into four d 3 masties, viz., the Pishdadi, the Kayani, the 
AshghanI, and the Sasani. Their history is faulty and 
incorrect; for it has been translated after 150 years 
from one language into another, and from a script in 
which the units’ digits are of a similar form into an- 
other script in which the tens’ digits are of a similar 
form. Therefore in narrating all that pertains to this 
chapter, I was compelled to consult difterent manu- 
scripts of books. I collected in all 8 manuscripts,® viz. 

1. Kitabu Siyari Muluki’l-Eurs, translated by 
Ibnu’l- Muqafta' ® ; 

2. Kitabu Siyari Muluki’l-Eurs, translated by 
Muhammad b. Al-Jahm al-Barmaki* ; 

3. Kitabu Ta’rikhi MulQki’l-Eurs, taken from the 
archives of al-Ma’mun; 

4. Kitabu Siyari Muluki’I-Eurs, translated by 
Zadawayh b. Shahawayh al-Isfahanl^ ; 

1 This translation is based upon the Arabic Text of the Annals,, 
ed. Gottwaldt, LipsisB, 1844-48. 

2 The author gives the names of 7 manuscripts only. 

8 Fihrist.p. 118, wiiere the name of the book is given as Kitabu 
Khuday-Namah Fi’s-Siyar. 

4 Ibid; p. 245, where this author is mentioned as a translator 
from Persian into Arabic. 
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6. Kitabu Siyari Mnluki 1-Furs, translated or 
compiled by Muhammad b. Baliram b. Mityar 
ai-Isfahani^ ; 

6. Kitabu Ta’rikbi Muluki Baiil Sasan, translated 
or complied by Hisbam b. Qasim al-Isfaliaiil^ ; 
and 

7, Eitabu Talikb Muluki Bani Sasan, redacted by 
Bahram b. Mardansbab, Mobad of tbe district 
of Sbapur, a town situated in Farsi 

After obtaining these books, I compared them with 
one another, and derived from them tbe contents of this 
chapter. 

Abu Ma'sbar al-Munajjim (tbe astronomer)^ says : 
‘‘ Most of tbe historical dates are confused and cor- 
rupt, and this kind of corruption finds its way in tbe 
history of a nation, only when a long time has elapsed 
over it. So when it is copied from one book into another, 
or translated from one language into another, discre- 
pancy creeps in, either on the side of excess or defect. 
The same thing happened in the case of the Jewish 
people who hold divergent views with regard to the 
number of years that passed between Adam and Noah 
and the other prophets, with the result that other his- 
torians also differ from them in this matter. Similar is 
the case with the dates and history of the kings of 
Persia ; for in spite of the uninterrupted continuity of 
their rule ever since, the beginning of the world unto the 
extinction of their empire, there has appeared in their 
dates plenty of confusion and manifest error. This is 
bectose there have been several gaps in their history, 
during which the land remained without a king, either 

r ' Isktkii uf Muhammad, Hisham md Bahram are 

meBtioned among the translators of Persian into Arabic, Vide 
p.245. ' •' ■' " ' "" ^ ^ ' 

■v';.-.. fihrist, p* S77. ' ' <<' 
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from among themselves or from any other nationality. 
Thus, according to them, the land remained without a king 
for 170 years after the death of Kayumarth, the pro- 
genitor of mankind, until it was conquered by tlshhang 
the Pishdadiaii. The second time, after the return of 
Afrasiyab, the Turk, to Tiiraii for the second time, after he 
had occupied the land of Persia for twelve years, during 
which the Aryan land was without a king for a number 
of years (one cannot say for how many ?). The third 
time, when Zab died and the world was thrown into a 
chaos for an indefinite number of years, without any 
king to rule over it, until Kay Qubad got possession of it. 
It is also mentioned that from the beginning of the world 
until their empire passed into the hands of the Arabs, 
the Persians were several times governed by alien races, 
wherefore the dates of their ancient kings are so conflic- 
ting. The first time in the days of Fiyurasb; the second 
time in the days of Afrasiyab; the third time in the days 
of Alexander; and the fourth time when their empire 
finally passed into the hands of the Arabs.^’ 

Abu Ma^shar further says : “ The Persians are also 
disagreed with regard to the ages of their kings. For 
instance, some suppose tha t Kay Qubad ruled the earth 
for 120 years, while others assert that he ruled only a little 
over ten years,” Abu Ma^shar remarks that in this respect 
the chronology of the Greeks is as dubious as that of the 
Persians. This is because their ancient chronology and 
history were taken from Hebrew, and it is well known 
that the Hebrew script is variable, the one in vogue with 
the Samaritans differing from the one commonly used 
by the Jews. Hence the Greek versions are different 
because the version of the Seventy^ does not agree 
with that of the others.” Abu Ma^shar further states 
that in the same way there is a lot of variance in the 

1 For the ‘<Thora oi the aeveuty”, see al-Bimiii, p, 24 of 
Sachau’s translation. 
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number of years from the day of Creation upto the year 
of the Migration (Hegira). The tlews, relying uponther 
authority of the Torah (Pentateuch), consider the age 
of the world to be 4042 years and 3 months ; while the 
Christians relying upon the same source consider it to be 
5990 years and 3 months. The Persians, on the other 
hand, derive it from their religious book, Avesta, which 
was revealed to Zoroaster, and say that from the time 
of Kayumarth, the Progenitor of Mankind, upto the year 
of Yazdijird^s accession, there have elapsed in all 
4182 years, 10 months and 19 days. At the same time, 
the astronomers consider all this unsound, and affirm 
that the life of the world, ever since the day the 
planets first marched from the head of Aries to 
the day on which al-Mufcawakkil started for Damascus 
(1st Muharram 244 A.H.) is 12,320,000,000 solar years^ 
and the time that passed between the Deluge and the 
morning of the day of the accession of Yazdijird b. 
Shahryar, which took place on Tuesday (Hurmuzd) in 
the month of Parwardin (which was the same day and 
month on which al-Mutawakkil started for Damascus) 
is 3735 years, 10 months and 20 days. This is the life of 
the world and from it dates the history of Persian 
kings. All Persians suppose that mankind originated, 
from Kayumarth, called (rilshah (King of Clay), who 
lived for forty years on the earth. 

The First Dynasty of the Plshdadians. 

There were nine rulers of this dynasty, and the 
period of their rule, including the years of Gilshah,. 

1 The Latia translation giv'es (4000 x 300 X 20) millions, according; 
to the interpretation given to me by my friend Prof* Afonso of Ismail 
College, who, too, not understanding the real meaning, had to consult 
some Fathers at St. Xavier’s. Still the computation is doubtful. 
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extended to 2470 years : 


1. 

Kaynmarfcli 

40 years, 

2. 

Tahmuratli b. Nau-bi-Jaban 

30 


3. 

Jam (brother of Tahmurath) b. 




Nanbijahan 

7161 


4. 

Biyurasp b. Arwandasb... 

1000 


5. 

Afrldun b. Athfiyan 

500 

ff 

6. 

Mindchihr 

120 

jt 

7. 

Afrasiyab, the Turk 

12 


8. 

Zab b. Sumasb 

3 

tf 

9. 

Garshasf together with Zab 

9 



and God knows how far this is correct. 

The Second Dynasty of the Kaydnians. 

They were 10 in all and they reigned for 778 years : 


1. 

Kay Qubad 

126 years, 

2. 

Kay Kaus 

150 


3. 

KayKhusraw 

80 

}i 

4. 

KayLuhrasb 

120 

9J 

6 . 

Kay Gushtasb 

120 

9f 

6. 

KayBahman 

112 

ff 

7. 

Huma Ohihrazad 

30 

tJ 

8. 

Bara (Hnma’s brother) b. Bahman 

12 

99 

9. 

Darab-Dara 

14 

» » 

10. 

Alexander 

14 

n 


The Third Dynasty of the Ashghdnians. 



There were 11 monarchs, and their rule lasted for* 
344 years : 

1. Ashkb. Ashk ... ... 62 years, 

2. Shapur b. Ashk ••• ^ w 

1 Al-Biruni gives 616. Vide The Chronology of Ancient 
Nations, p. 113. 
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Gudarz b. Stapur 

Wanhau (nepliew of Gfidarz) b. 
Balash b. Shapur 

Gudarz, the Younger, b. WaiiliaiL ... 
Narsi b. Wanhan 

Hurmuzaii (Narsi^s uncle) b. Balash 
b. Shapur 

Fa^rruzan b. Hurmuzaii ... 

Khusraw b. Fayruzan 

Balash (Khusraw brother) b. 

Fa3Truzaii ... ... 

Ardw^n b. Balash b. Fa^Tuzan 


The Fourth Dynasty of the Sasanians, 


There were 28 of them and their rule lasted for 
429 years, 3 months, and 18 days^ : 

1. Ardashir b. Bibak ... 14 years, 6 months, 

2. Shapur b. Ardashir ... 30 years and 28 

da^Ts, 

3. Hurmuz b. Shapur ... 1 year, 10 months, 

4. Bahram b. Hurmuz ... 3 years, 3 months, 

3 days. 

5. Bahram b. Bahram ... 17 years, 

6. Bahram b. Bahram b. 

Bahram ... ... 13 years, 4 months,^ 

7. Nansi (Bahram^s brother) b* 

Bahram 

8. Hurmuz b. FTarsi 
9* Shapur b. Hurmuz 

10. Ardashir (Shapur ’s brother) 

b. Hurmuz ... ... 4 years, 

1 Acttiailj the total comes to 449 years, 10 luonths and 16 days. 

2 Ai-BlruDi— only 4 months. Vide Ch. of A, N., p. 124 


8 years, 

7 years, 6 months, 
2 years, 
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11. Sitapur b. ShapQr 

12. Bahrain b. Shapur 

13. Yazdijird al-Athim 

Wicked) b- Bahrain 


(the 


14. Bahrain Gur b. Yazdijird . . . 

15. Yazdijird b . Bahrain Gur. . . 

16. Bayruz b. Yazdijird 

17. Balash b. Fayruz ... 

18. Qubad b. Bayrtiz ... 

19. Kasra Anushirwan b. Qubad 

20. Hurmuz b. Kasra 

21. Kasra Parwiz b. Hurmuz . . . 

22. Shirwayh b. Kasra 

23. Ardashir b. Shirwayh ... 

24. Baran Dukht, daughter of 

Kasra 

26. Hushnubandah (not belong- 
ing to the royal line) ... 

26. Arzamidukht, daughter of 
Parwiz 

27. Khurzad Khusraw 
Yazdijird Shahryar Parwiz 


6 years, 4 months,^ 

11 years, 

21 years, 6 : months, 

16 days, A 

23 years, 

18 years, 4, months, 
18 days,® 

27 years, and one day, 
4 ■ ■ „ 

43 „ 

47 „ 7 months, 

11 „ 7 „ lO days, 

38 „ 

8 months, 

1 ,, 6 

1 j, 4 ,, 

2 „ 


4 j, 

1 „ 


20 years. 


Thus the entire period covered by all the Persian kings 
is 4071 years, 10 months and 19 days, spread over 
60 monarchs.* 

1 According to al-Bituni, f>0 years, 4 months (riefe Ch. of A. N., 
p, 1241, baf fbis is evidently incorrect. 

2 Ibid., 21 years, 5 months, 8 days. 

8 Jbid„ 18 years, 4 months, S8 days. 

4 By total there are 58 Persian monarohs and not 60, and the 
period of their rule is 4039 years, 10 months and 16 days ; one cannot 
account for the discrepancy of 32 years, and 3 days. 
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Section II 

Bepetition of ichat has already heen recorded 
in Section I, along with a commentary of 
Musa 6. 'Isd al-Kasratci in his hooTc. 

He says : “ I looked into the book called “ Khnday. 
Namah/ which when translated from Persian into 
Arabic was known as ‘ Ta’rikhu Mulfiki ’1-Purs Then 

I looked into other copies of the same book, and on 
reading them searchingly I discovered that all of them 
differed from one another, so that I could not succeed 
in getting even two copies agreeing in contents. This 
confusion has been due to the copyists transcribing from 
one book to another and from one language to another. 
Then I met with al-Hasan b. ‘Ali al-Hamadini, who 
made astronomical tables for his master al-‘Ala b. 
Ahmad at Maraghah, and who in this respect was the 
best informed person I have ever seen, and verified the 
years of the third and fourth dynasties of Persian kings, 
which ruled after Alexander, viz., the Ashghanians and 
the Sasanians, by means of the Alexandrian era, which 
is recorded in the astronomical tables according to the 
calculations of the astronomers. Particularly we wanted 
to fix the number of years between the Alexandrian era 
and the Hegira, in order to make them a determining 
factor. We found that proved in the Observatory table 
■exactly as I am going to mention here. According to the 
astronomers, the interval between the Alexandrian era 
and the Hegira, from the noon of Monday, the first of 
Tishrin 1 to the noon of Thursday of Muharram, 
comprises 34(^1 days, which are equal to 961 lunar 
years and lo4 days, which when converted into Chaldean, 
■i.c., solar years (each containing 365i days) amount to 
■^2 years and 289 days (i.e., 9 months and 19 days). 
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’To these we added the ^^ears between the beginning of 
the Hegira and the end of the Persian empire, (for the 
last Persian king Yazdijird perished in 40 A.H.^) and 
the total period arrived at was 972 years and 289 days. 
Prom these we deducted the period of rule of the 
Ashghanians, viz,, 266 years, and the entire period 
covered by the Sasanians from the accession of Ardashir 
to the death of Yazdiiird came to be 786 years^ and 
289 days. 

Now that we have correctly determined the years 
of rale of the Sasanians, we wish to give further details 
;abont th6 number of kings, their names, and the years 
for which each of them reigned, also adding to the list 
three more names which have not been mentioned by the 
chroniclers. This error on their part is due to the 
.similarity of certain names, e.g., Yazdijird and 
Yazdijird, Bahrain and Bahram. Thus the name of 
Yazdijird, the father of Yazdijird al-Athim, and son of 
Bahram b. Shapur, who was certainly more famous 
than his son al-Athim, has been totally ignored and 
omitted. He was the friend of Sharwin al-Dastani, 
.and was a kind and benign administrator, contrary to 
his son Yazdijird al-Athlm. The following story is told 
of his fidelity : — 

It is said that one of the Byzantine emperors, at the 
.time of his death, charged his minor son to the care of 


1 This is evidently a mistake ; for Yaedijird was assassinated 
. in 31 A.H.=652 A.D. 

2 Actually 706 years, although this calculation, too, is wrong, 
because 40 lunar years have not been converted into solar years. 
-According to al-BirdnT^ the Sasanian rule upto the succession of 
Yazdijird b, Shahryar lasted for 406 years (oide p. 121). To this, add 
JO years“of Yazdijird^s reign and we have in all 426 years. 
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Yazcliiird and requested Him to send one of his able 
statesmen to rule the Greek provinces as a regent until 
his son should come of age. Yazdijird sent Sharwin 
Barmiyan, the chief of the province of DastanI, and 
appointed him to the Greek provinces, which he adminis- 
tered for twenty years. After that Yazdijird fulfilled 
his trust by returning the empire to the boy and recalled 
Sharwin, who during his regency had built a town there, 
named Bashirwan, which is called Bajarwan by the 
Arabs. 

In the same way the chroniclers have omitted 
two other names on account of their similarity, viz., 
Bahram b. Bahram b. Bahram, and Bahram b. Yaz- 
dijird b. Bahram Giir, the father of Fayruz. I am now 
to give the names of all the Sasanian kings in 
order, so that by the grace of God, the Most Glorious,, 
the defect in the manuscripts may become manifest 




Ardashir b. Babak 
Shapiir al-Junud b. Arda- 
shir 

Hurmuz b- Shapur 
Bahram b. Hurmuz 
Bahram b. Bahram 


19 years, 6 months,^ 


Bahram b. Bahram b. 

Bahram — 

Narsi (Bakram’s brother) 
b. Bahram b. Bahram ... 9 

Hurmuz b. Narsl ... 13 

Shapur Dhu’l-Aktaf b. 

Harmuz.,., ... 72 

Ardashir b. Hurmuz (un- 
til Shapur’s son became 

major) 4 

1 Al-BirunI p. 128, 19 years, 10 months. 


4 „ 

„ 10 „ 

ij 3 „ 

„ ( 17 years ac- 
cording to others). 


13 years, 4 months, 
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11. 

stapur b. Shapur (wbo 
was crowned while still 



in his mother’s womb) 

82 years, 

12. 

Bahrain b. Shapur b. 



Shapur 

12 „ 

1.5. 

Yazdijird, the Q-entle (al- 
Layyin) b. Baliram b. 
Shapur, the friend of 



Sharwin al-DastanI ... 

82 „ 

14. 

Yazdijird, the Sough (al- 



Khashn)b. Yazdijird ... 

99, I 

— - ,, 

16. 

Bahram G-ur b. Yazdijird 

28 

16. 

Yazdijird b, Bahram <Tur 

18 ,, 5 months, 

17. 

Bahi’am b. Yazdijird 

26 „ 1 month, 

18. 

Fayruz b. Bahram 

29 „ 1 day. 

19. 

Balash b. Fayruz 

3 „ 

20. 

Qubad (Balash’s brother) 



b. Fayruz 

68 „ (according to 

as-Siyarul-Kab i r , 
and 43 years accord- 
ing to as-Siyaru^s 
Saghir). 

21. 

Kasra Anushirwan 

47 years, 7 months, 
and some days, 

22. 

Hurmnz b. Kasra 

23 years (according to 
others, 13 years), 

23. 

Kasi’a Parwiz b. Hurmnz. 

38 years, 

24. 

Shirwayh b. Kasra 

8 months, 

25. 

Ardashir b. Shirwayh ... 

1 year, 

26. 

Shahrizad® (not belonging 



to the royal family) ... 

38 days, 


1 Al-Biruni, p. 128. 23 years. 



■2 Al-Birum (p. 128) giv'es Sliahrbaraz, which seems to be 
more correct. 
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27 . 


28 . 


29 . 


30 . 


31 . 


32 . 


33 . 


Burandukht, daugliter of 
Parwiz (It was ste who 
returned the Cross to the 
Patriarch) 

Huslinubaiidali (not be- 
longing to tbe royal 
family) 

Khnsrawb. ‘ Ad b. Hur- 
mnz b. Anusbir wan 
Fa 3 rruz (one of tho des- 
cendants of Ardasblr b. 
Babak) 

Arzamindnkbt, daughter 
of Parwiz 

Parrnkh b. Khusraw 
Parwiz 


year and , 
days, 


2 months, 


10 months, 


2 m.onths, 
4 months, 


a few 


1 month 
days, 
20 3^ears. 


and some 


Yazdijird b. Shahr^^ar .. 

Thus eight monarchs^ following Kasra. Parwiz ruled 
for i years and 6 months only, and Yazdijird b. Shahryar 
was the ninth^ of them. These are the dates of the 
Sasanian kings of Persia, in the investigation of which I 
have taken the utmost pains, until I have been able to 
arrange them in this order. 

As regards the dates of the Ashgha,nl kings, who pre- 
ceded the Sasanians, I have not troubled myself, being 
fully aware of the many disturbing events that 
took place in their days. The reason of this is that when 
Alexander conquered the land of Babylon and subjuga- 
* ted its people, he envied them for all their sciences, 
which no other nation possessed. He burnt all the 
books that fell into his hands, and then killed their 


1 Actually »iue. 


2 Actually the tenth. 
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mobads, hirbads, learned men and scholars, and all those 
who preserved their historical sciences, sparing only 
laymen among them. This he did after he had got all 
that was necessary of their sciences translated into 
Greek. For the rest of the rule of the Ashghanids, there 
were tribal kings, of whose sciences and wisdom no 
record is left, until they got back their empire with 
^ the advent of Ardashlr. But when Ardashir established 
himslf, he reckoned the era from the beginning of his 
reign, and was, in this practice, followed by the succeed- 
ing sovereigns of the Sasanian dynasty, every one of 
whom dated the era from the year of his own accession. 
In this way the dates got mixed up, and the Arab 
kings did well by counting their years of rule from the 
commencement of the year of the Hegira.’’ 

This is all al-Kasrawi has recounted, mentioning 
how diligently he searched in order to obtain the years 
of the Sasanid rule in correspondence with the Alexan- 
drian era. But what has been said by al-Kasrawi, inspite 
of his pretensions to having made thorough investigations, 
is also confused and does not conform to the Alexandrian 
era. According to his computation, the Sasanid rule 
lasted for 696 years and 9 days ; whereas according to 
my calculation based upon the astronomical table above 
spoken of, it lasted for 786 years, 9 months and 19 days. 
Thus there is a clear difference of 90 years, 9 months 
. and 10 days. 

Section III- 

Repetition of all that has been mentioned in Section I, 
along with the commentary of Bahrdm Marddn- 
shd\ MoUd of the town of Shdpur, which is 
situated in Pars. 

j Bahram, the Mobid, says : “ I collected more,, than 
.20 copies of the book ^called ‘ Khuday-Namah’ in order 
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to establish the correct dates of Persian kings, right 
from the days of Kayumarth, the Progenitor of mankind^ 
upto the time of the passing away of their country into 
the hands of the Arabs. 

The first man living on the surface of the earth was 
a man, called by Persians ‘ Kayumarth Gilshah \ the 
King of Earth, for he ruled over the earth for 30 years^ 
He left a son and a daughter, called Masha and Mashy- 
anah. They had no issue for the first 70 years^ ; but 
18 children, male and female, were born to them during 
the next 50 years. After their death the world remained 
without a ruler for 94 years and 8 months. Thus the 
entire period of non-rule since Kayumarth upto the 
beginning of the reign of Ushhang, the Pishdadian, is 
294 years and 8 months. Ushhang b. Eir%val b. Siyamak 
h* Masha b. Kayumarth ruled for 40 years. Then 
Tahmurath h. Nawbijahan b. Ayunkahd b. Hunkahd b. 
Ushhang ruled over all the seven climes for 30 years. 
Then his brother Jam b. Nawbijahan ruled all the seven 
climes for 616 years. Afterwards he fled away from 
Biyurasb and lay in hiding for 100 years. Biyurasb 
ruled over all the seven climes for 1000 years. Then 
ruled Ifridun b. Athfiyan over the clime of Hunayrah for 
600 years. Then ruled Miniichihr for 120 years, although 
Afrasiyab, the Turk, occupied his kingdom with violence 
and force. Then ruled Zaw b. Tahmasb for 4 years, 
although some outlying provinces were under the sway 
of Garshasb. 

Thus the entire period of the nine Persian kings of 
the first dynasty was 2734 years and 6 months.'"^ 

1 ANBxruni : 50 years, vide p. i08. 

% By total 2654 years, 8 months ; according to aJ-Birum -6B4 
years, for he gives only 50 earys to Masha and MasEyanah, vide p. 114« 
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The Second Dynasty. 


1. Kay Qubad ... 

100 years, 

;2. EayKa’usb. Kay Qubad 

3. Kay Khusraw b. Siyawush b. Kay 

160 

99 

Kaus 

60 

'91 

4. KayLuhrasb ... 

120 

fJ ' 

5. Kay Yushtasb b. Kay Lurasb 

6. Ardashir b. Isfandyar Gushtasb, 

120 

f» ' 

also called Bahman ... 

7. Humi Ohihrizad, daughter of 
Bahman b. Isfandyar, mother of 

112 

99 

Bara b. Bahman 

30 

99 

8. Bara b. Bahman 

12 

«> 

9. Bara b. Bara b. Bahman 

14 

99 


"There were nine rulers of the second dynasty, which 
lasted for 718 yers. Afterwards the country was ruled 
by Alexander for ll years, and then by a number 
of Greek governors and Persian ministers for B4 years, 
in all making a total of 68 years. God knows best ! 


The Third Dynasty. 


1. 

Ashk b. Bara b. Bara .... 

... 10 years, 

2. 

Ashk b. Ashkan 

... 20 

99 

3. 

Shapur b. Ashkan 

... 60 

99 

4. 

Bahram b. Shapur 

... 11 

99 

5 . 

Balash b. Bahram 

... 11 

99 

6. 

Hurmuz b. Balash 

... 19^ 

99 

7. 

Narsi b. Balash® 

... 40 

99 

8. 

Payruz b. Hurmuz 

... 17 

99 ■ • : 

9. 

Balash b. Payruz 

... 12 

99 

10. 

Khusraw b. Mi ladan 

... 40 

9 # 


1 Al-Biruul gives 40 years, vide p. 118. 

-2 This king has been omitted in the Chronology of Ancient 
rSations, vide p. 118, and his years of rule assigned to Hurmnz. 




11. Balashan ... ... 24 yearsj, 

12. Ardawan b. Balashan ... ... 13 „ 

13. Ardawan, tbe Elder, b. Ashkanan ... 23 „ 

14. Klnisraw b. Ashkanan ... 20 „ 

16. BiMfirid b, Asbkanan ... ... 15 „ 

16. Balasb b. Asbkanan ... ... 22 „ 

17. Qiidarz b. Asbkanan ... ... 30 „ 

18. Narsi b. Asikanan ... ... 20 „ 

19. Ardawan, the Younger, (called 

“ Afdam ” in Persian) ... ... 31 „ 

This is the entire period covered by the Third 
Dynasty, which had, along with Alexander, 20 kings, 
who reigned 463 years,^ as found in the books. 

The Fourth Dynasty. 


1. Ardashir b. Babak 


2 . 

3. 

4. 
6 . 
6 . 


8 . 

9. 


Shapar b. Ardashir 
Hunnuz b. Shapilr* 

Bahram b. Hurmuz* 
Bahrain b. Bahram* 
Bahram b. Bahram b. Bah- 
ram 

Narsi (brother of Bahram) 
b. Bahram ... 

Hurmuz b. Narsi 
Shapiir b. Hurmuz 


14 years and lO' 
months (excluding 
30 years which he 
spent in reducing, 
the Tribal Kings). 
30 years, 16 days, 

2 ., 


3 months. 


4 months,. 


1 According to tiae cclculation 447 years, to which may be added- 
S4"years of Alexander's successors. 

- »Al-KrunS omits Bahram b. BahrSm, and assigns 3 years, % 
months to Hurmuz b. Shapiir, and 17 years to Bahram b. Hurmuz, . 
aee p, 12S. 
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10. Ardashir (brother of Shapur) 4 years. 


11. 

ShLapUr 

5 ,. 


12. 

Bahrain b. ShapCir 




shali 

11 „ 


13. 

Yazdijird al-Athim b. Bah- 




rain 

21 „ 

5 months, 
18 days. 

14. 

Bahrain Gsr b. Yazdijird... 

19 „ 

11 months^ 

16. 

Yazdijird h. Bahrain Gur... 

14 „ 

18 days. 

16. 

Bayruz b. Yazdijird 

17 „ 

17. 

Balash b* Fayruz 

4 „ 


18. 

Qubad b. Fayraz 

41 „ 


19. 

Kasra b. Qnbad ... ... 

48 „ 


20. 

Htirmnz b. Kasra 

12 „ 


21. 

Kasra b. Hnrmnz b. Kasra 




Parwiz 

38 „ 


22. 

Qubad b. Kasra b. Shlrwayh 


8 months. 

23. 

Ardashir b* Sbirwayb 

1 

6 „ 

24. 

Burandubbt, daughter of 




Kasra 

1 „ 

4 . 


25. Fayriiz, called Hushnubandah A few days,^ 

26. Arzamindukht, daughter of 

Parwiz ... 6 months (includ- 

ing the days of 
' the reign of 

Hushnubandah). 

27. Khurzad Khusraw b. Parwiz 1 year, 

28. Yazdijird b. Shahryar ... 20 years- 

This is the entire period of the Fourth Dynasty. 
There were in all 28 monarohs who ruled for 465 years, 
1 month, and 22 days,^ exclusive of the 30 years which 
Ardashir spent in waging war with the Tribal Kings- 

1 Al-Biruni gives 1 month, see p. 126. 

2 By total 456 years, 3 months and 21 days. 
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Thus from the day of Creation upto the last day 
of the Sasanian empire, there were 66 monarohs, who 
ruled for 4409 years, 9 months and 22 days. 

Section IV. 

A brief history of the Persian Icings, corresponding 
to the tables given above, and in conformity with 
what is to be found in the biographical boohs, 

tJSHHAm 

IJshhang, the Plshdadian, was the first Persian king. 
The word ' Pishdad ’ signifies ^ the first ruler,’ because he 
was the first to rule over the land. He was crowned at 
Istakhr, which, on that account, was called * Bumshah’ or 
the “Land of the King”. It is supposed by Persians 
that he and his brother Wikart were prophets. Among 
the new things that he introduced was that he dug out 
iron and contrived to make weapons out of it, and other 
tools of artisans. He also ordered people to hunt animals 
and kill them, 

TAHMtJEATH. 

Tahmurath Zlbawand, which means Tahmurath, the 
Sharp- Weaponed. He built the town of Babylon and the 
Castle of Merv. In some books we read that he built 
Kardindad, which is one of the seven towns of al-Mada’in. 
I think it is the same as Kardabad, [on which there was 
a Dastan (?) ], but is incorrectly written as Kardindad. 
He also built two great edifices in Isfahan, one of them 
called Mahrin and the other Sarawayh. As regards 
Mahrin, it gave its name to the village in which it was 
built, and which before that was called Kuk. As regards 
-Sarawayh, it was, after thousands of years, surrounded 
by the ramparts of the town of Jay. The ruins of both 
these edifices are still visible. 
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In Ms days tke worship of idols and the painting of 
images came into vogue. The reason of this was that 
many people lost their dear ones; therefore they made 
eflSgies after their form in order to console themselves by 
looking at them. After a long lapse of time this custom 
degenerated into worship, and they began to adore them 
under the belief that they were intermediaries between 
themselves and God, and that they brought them nearer 
to Him. In his days also the institution of fasting came 
into fashion. The innovators of this were a set of poor 
people, who followed a man named Yudasp. This man 
found it impossible to procure food for them, and so they 
managed to go without it during the day, and then 
drank a little water just to keep themselves alive. They 
continued in this way for a time, until it became a creed 
for them to worshix3 God. These sects were called 
Kaldanians (Chaideans) who, during the Muslim rule, 
styled themselyes as Sabi’un. The Sabians, in reality, 
were a sect of Christians, who lived in the tract between 
the Batihah (the Great Swamp) and the desert. They 
diftered from the rest of Christians and were held as 
heretics. Tahmurath is reported to have said : Every 
nation likes its own creed, and therefore do not interfere 
■with them.’^ This custom is still prevalent in India. 

JAMSHID. 

Shid signifies ‘ light ^ and hence the sun is called 
*Khurshld\ It is supposed that Jamshid was so called 
because of the divine light shining from his face. His 
whole name is Jam b. Finwinhkan b. x4.huakahd b. 
Ayunkahd b. Cshhang, the Plshdadian. Biographical 
books are full of stories about him, which, however, I 
have ignored for fear of prolixity. Among the new 
things that he accomplished was a bridge that he built 
over the Tigris. It remained in existence for a long time, 


. 

' ■ 
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tintil it was destroyed by Alexander. Latter kings tried 
to restore it, bnt could not, and instead they built 
another bridge by making new arches over the old ones. 
The traces of this bridge are still visible in the pits 
of the Tigris, near the western bank, ad jaoent to the two 
towns of Mada’in, and fishermen avoid going to the 
western bank, when the water is low. It was he who 
planned the city of Otesiphon, the biggest of the seven 
towns comprising al-Mada’in. 

BIYUEISR 

Biyurasp Dah Ag (Dah=ten; Ag = fire or calamity),, 
was so called beoanse he brought about ten calamities 
in the world, which, however, cannot be mentioned here. 
This is the ugliest title, but when it was arabicised it 
became exceedingly beautiful. For, Dah-ag, when 
arabicised, became Dahhak (the laughing one), as he is- 
denoted in Arabic works. His descent is : Biyurasp b. 
Arwandasp b. Eikawan b. Madih Sarih b. Taj b. 
Siyamak n. Masha b. 'Kayumarth. Taj, his grandfather, 
was the ancestor of the Arabs, wherefore they are called 
Tajians, Biyurasp used to camp in Babylon, where he 
built his abode in the shape of a crane and called it 
“ Kuiang l)ls,’’ which is known among the people as 
Diman Hat. 

FAEIDUN. 

Faridun b. Athfiyan ruled over the clime of Hunayrah 
for 500 years. It is supposed that the prophet Abraham 
appeared in the 30th year of his reign. It is also said 
that Moses appeared in the days of Minuchihr, and 
brought away the Israelites from Egypt. In the days of 
Kay Khusraw, Sulaiman ruled over the Israelites. In the 
days of Luhrasp, JSebuchadnezEar directed himself to 
the west, destroyed Jerusalem, the town of the Jews^ . 
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brougiit them as captives to the East aud distributed 
them all over the eastern towns for various professions. 
Zardusht appeared in the days of Gushtasp, and 
Alexander in the days of Dara. Christ appeared in 
the days f o Shapur b. Ashb, Man! in the days of Shapfir 
b. Ardashir, and Mazdak in the days of Qubad. 

It is said that Paridun divided his kingdom among 
his sons, Salm, Tiir and Ira j. To Iraj, the youngest of 
them all, he assigned ‘Iraq, all its surrounding territories 
along with the Occident and India, and declared him as 
his successor to the throne ; to Salm, his eldest son, he 
allotted the Byzantine kingdom extending to the Prankish 
country along with the Occident ; and to Tiir, his middle 
son, he gave Tibet, China and the eastern countries. 
Salm and Tiir both became jealous of Iraj and killed him. 

Paridum was the first to introduce incantations and 
to prepare an antidote from the body of snakes. He 
founded the science of medicine, discovered herbs for the 
treatment of physical ailments, and made asses cover 
mares in order to produce mules, combining the strength 
of asses and the speed of horses. He used to alight at 
Babylon, and God knows best ! 

MINtJOHIHE. 

He was a son of Iraj, son of Paridim. It was he who' 
dug the rivers Euphrates and Mihran, which is greater 
than the Euphrates, and excavated several large 
channels from the Euphrates and the Tigris. It was in 
the 60th year of his reign that Moses (on him be peace !) 
took out the Israelites from Egypt and remained in the 
Tih (desert), administering their aftairs for forty years, 
during which he wrote the book of Benta'teuch for 
them. It was also during the reign of Minuchihr that the 
Vioe-gerent of Moses brought the Israelites to Palestine.- 
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MinucHhr transplanted ?ario ns kinds of flower- skrnlig 
from tke mountains, and planted them in a fertile soil 
surrounded by walls. Wben their fragrance diflused, he 
called these enclosures by the name of Bustan, which 
means a place of fragrance and sweet smell. During his 
reign, Afrasiyab, the Turk, captured his kingdom for 
12 years, compelled him to quit the throne and confined 
him to the forests of Tabaristan. Afrasiyab, during his 
ascendency over Iran, went on destroying the towns, 
rasing the forts to the ground, blocking the rivers, filling 
up the channels with earth, and drying up the springs of 
water. During the last five years of his dominance, a 
severe famine broke out among the people and lasted upto 
the end of his reign. The waters got dried up, the lands 
became barren and the cultivation scarce, until God 
destroyed him. Afrasiyab built the portion of the Wall 
of Merv, between the Quhandaz and the turning near the 
.Gate of Niq. God knows what is open and what is secret ! 

ZAW B. TAHMISP. 

When Zaw came to the throne, he issued orders for 
the restoration of all the towns and forts which Afrasiyab 
had destroyed, and also for digging the rivers blocked by 
him. He removed the taxes and tolls that were levied 
by him, and soon the country became prosperous and 
thriving more than ever before. He dug two rivers in 
the region of Sawad, called az-Zabayn, and sweetened 
the water of the Tigris by their means. In his reign was 
bom Kay Qubad, the founder of the Kayanian dynasty, 
and Garshasp, too, was contemporaneous with him. 

KAY QUBID, 

When Kay Qubad became king, people began to 
cultivate the land, and paid the tithe of their corn 
produce towards the maintenance of the army, the 
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defence of tlie frontier and the repulsion of the enemies. 
Formerly the province of Isfahan consisted of only one 
district, like Say, but Kay Qubad added another district 
to it and called it “ Istan Ir anu Tharit Kuwadh”, which 
in the days of Harimu’r-Eashid contained the villages 
under the prefecture of Qum. 

KAY KITJS. 

He resided at Balkh, and I have read in some books 
of biography that he was born at Babylon, where he built 
a lofty edifice rising into the air, I surmise it is the 
same as the building called ‘Aqraquf beyond Baghdad, 
for there is no other monument in that part of the 
country. Some chroniclers state that this edifice was 
called a^Barh. This may be true, for a palace in 
the language of the Nabatheans of ‘Iraq and of Syria is 
called “ Barba ” and “Ma‘dala”, which in their Arabic 
form read as Sarh and Ma‘dal. 

KAY EHUSEAW. 

According to Persians he was a prophet who appear- 
ed in Balkh. It is recorded in their histories that he was 
informed that there was a red mountain, named Kushld 
between the territories of Pars and Isfahan, and that 
in that mountain was a dragon, which destroyed filth 
and mankind. He marched towards it, collected all the' 
people living on the top of the mountain, and himself 
stood at the foot of the mountain to face the monster, 
which he killed. He then erected by the side of the 
mountain a fire-temple, which came to be known as the 
temple of Kushid. 

KAY LUHEISP. 

Luhrasp was the deputy of Kay Khusraw over his 
kingdom and was his cousin, for Luhrasp was the son of 
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Kay Iva jan b. Kay Manisb b. Kay Fashin b. Kay Afah. 
He was the first to have introduced the Military Boll. 
He made thrones for the satraps and bedecked them 
with bracelets. In the 60th year of his reign, Bukhtna.sar 
(Nebuchadnezzar) b. Wayw b. Gadarz, invaded Palestine 
and destroyed Jerusalem. He captured the Jews and 
made them servants and slaves of the people of his 
kingdom. Before Nebuchadnezzar, Luhrasp had des- 
patched Sennacherib of Nineveh against the Jews, but he 
could not prevail against them. He left his kingdom to 
his son before he died. 

GUSHTASP. 

He was 50 years old and had by the time ruled for 
30 years, _ when Zardusht appeared before him at 
Adharbayian, ofiering him to accept his religion. He 
believed m him and sent envoys to the Greeks, calling 
upon them to embrace the new religion. They produced 
an epistle of Faridun, granting them liberty of religion. 
Gushtasp, therefore, left them alone, not liking to break 
the covenant which they held in their hands. He built 
in Darabjird, a district in the province of Fars, a 
triangular city, and called it Ham Washnasqan, which 
is the same as the town of Fasa. Afterwards one of its 
citizens, by name Izid Hard Kamgar, who was the 
governor of Fars on behalf of Hajjai b. Yhsuf, broke its 
walls, and turned its triangular , shape .into a circular 
one. In the days of Gushtasp, his son Isfandiyar 
built a 20 leagues long barrier beyond Samarqand, 
against the inroads of the Turks. Gushtasp erected a 
fire-temple in Munawwar, a village situated in the 
district of Anarabad, in the province of Isfahan, 
and endowed the revenues of the district for its 
tir’ ■ 

iC' 
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KAY ARDASHIR 


He is Bahman b. Isfandiyar b. Gusbtasp, and was 
called “ Longbanded” (Longimantis) on account of his 
remote expeditions. It is said that his expeditions ex- 
iended as far as Eumiyah and that he invaded Dhabnlis- 
tan and made captives of many people. In the region 
of Sawad, he built a town, which he named “ Abad 
Ardashir” after his own name. It is called Hamauiyah 
in the Nabathean language and is situated in the sub- 
district of az-Zabu’l-A’la (the Upper Zab). He built 
another town in the district of Maysan and called it 
“Bahman Ardashir” after his own name. This town is 
known as Furatu’l-Basrah (the Euphrates of Basrah). 
The Israelites suppose that Bahman, in their language, 
is the same as Korash of their historical books. He is 
said to have built in Isfahan three fire-temples in the 
course of a single day, one at sunrise, one at noontide 
and one at sunset. Of these the first temple of Shahr 
Ardashir (Shahr = twilight and Ardashir =Bahman') was 
near the castle of Marin; the second, Dharwan Ardashir 
in Darak, a village in the rural district of Khwar; and 
the third, Mihr Ardashir, in the village of Ardistan- 

HUMA CHIHEIZID. 

She was Shamiran, the daughter of Bahman, and 
Huma was her agnomen. She used to reside in Balkh. 
She sent one military expedition against Greece. Among 
the many captives that were brought back, there were 
skilful artisans, whom she employed to build the palaces 
of Istakhr, called “ Hazar Situn” in Persian. These were 
three mansions built in three places, the one beside 
Istakhr, the second along the road leading to the town 
of Darabjird, and the third along the road leading to 
Khurasan. She also set up a beautiful town of fine 
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architecture in Taymarah, a rural district in the province 
of Isfahan. This town, which she named Hamhln, was 
afterwards destroyed by Alexander. 

DARA B. BAHMAN. 

He was the first king to establish postal stations, in 
rrhich he built rooms for horses with docked tails. 
Hence the institution was called “Bixrld Dhanab”. 
When this word was arabicised, the last component part 
w'as elided, and the system came to be called “Barid”. 
He completed the construction of the town of Darabjird, 
which was first begun by Dara. It gave its name to the 
province, which heretofore was known as Istan Farkan, 
God knows best! 

DAEA b. DARA 

In his days Alexander rose in the West. At this 
time all the nations— Egyptians and Berbers in the West, 
Greeks and Slavs in the North, and the Jaramiqah and 
Jaraiimah of Syria and Palestine— used to pay tribute 
to the kings of Persia. When Alexander became master 
of the West, he refused to pay the tribute to the officers 
of Dara and said to them : “ Inform Dara that the hen 
which had laid eggs upto this time has ceased to give 
any mors eggs.” This was the cause of the war between 
Dara and Alexander, until Dara was slain. He built at 
Nisibayn a town called Daran, which exists upto this 
day and is known as Darya. 

ALEXANDER. 

When Alexander finished with Dara and overran 
Persia, he became perverted and trespassed all limits in 
shedding blood. In his army there were 7000 Persian 
nobles, who were led in chains as captives, and of 
whom 21 were being killed every day, until he reached 
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Kaslagliar. He tarried there for a while and then 
returned towards Babylon* When he reached Qhmis^ 
he was taken ill. On the way he became worse and 
succumbed before reaching Babylon, which had been 
reduced by him to a mound of dust. According to some 
anecdotists, Alexander is reported to have built twelve 
cities in Iran, all bearing the name of Aiexandria—one 
in Isfahan, one in Harat, one in Merv, one in Samarqand, 
one in Sughd, one in Babylon, one in Maysan, and four in 
Sawad. But this story is a pure invention and has 
absolutely no foundation ; for Alexander was more of a 
destroyer than a builder. 

THE ASHG-HANI KINGS. 

When Alexander finished slaying all the nobles 
and respectable worthies of Persia, and had had 
the full measure of destroying the cities and fortresses, 
gaining ail that he desired, he wrote to Artistotle : — 
‘‘I have avenged myself on the entire East by 
slaying their kings and destroying their forts and 
strongholds. I am now afraid lest after my death 
they should be able to invade the West I am therefore 
intending to deal with the descendants of the kings 
whom I have slain, by collecting them in one place 
and making them join their fathers. Let me know what 
ivsyour opinion in this matter. ’^ Aristotle wrote back 
saying : “ If you kill the sons of kings, the country will 
pass on to the low and the baseborn, And when these low 
men become kings and attain to power, they will rebel 
and rise against you and transgress the limits; and 
the consequences of their atrocities will be still worse. 
Therefore my opinion is that you should collect the 
scions of kings and appoint each one of them to a town or 
a district. Then if any one quarrels with another for what 
he possesses, enmity and hatred will prevail among^ 
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them, and thus occupied with their own affairs, they will 
have no time to think of those who are remote from them 
in the West.” Following this advice, Alexander parcel- 
led out the eastern countries among the tribal kings, 
:and took away from their country to the West the 
■sciences of astronomy, medicine, philosophy and agri- 
culture, after he had got them translated into Greek and 
Coptic. When Alexander perished and the country fell 
into the hands of the tribal kings, they gave up all 
warfare and contention among themselves. They tried 
to excel one another only in abstruse problems. It was in 
their days that books such as Maruk, Sindbad, Barsinas, 
ShTmas and the like, which are commonly found in the 
hands of people, were composed. Such books were about 
70 in number. In this way they continued until more 
than twenty of them ruled as kings, and some of them 
were ambitious enough to lead warlike expeditions 
against other countries. There were in all ninety of 
these tribal kings, and they respected the king who 
ruled over Iraq and resided at Ctesiphon, which is the 
same as Mada’in. AVhenever he corresponded with 
them, he began with his name first. Below are mention- 
ed the names of kings who led military expeditions 
against foreign countries. 

SHlPtJE B. ASHK. 

Of those who led military expeditions against 
foreign countries, was Shapur b. Ashk b. TJdhran b. 
Ashghan. It was in his days that Christ appeared. He 
led a military expedition against Greece when it was 
ruled by Antioohus. He ruthlessly killed and captured 
the Greeks, collected their children in boats and drowned 
them, exclaiming, “ 0 for the vengeance of Hara.” He 
succeeded in retaking what Alexander Lad removed 
frdm Persia and restored it to his own land. A portion 
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of tlie booty was spent upon digging a river in ‘Iraq, 
oalled ill Arabic "‘the River of the King (Naliriil- 
llalik). . . 

GUDARZ B. ASHK. 

, Of these also was Gndarz b. Ashb, who fought against 
the Israelites and this took place after the death of Yahya 
(John) b. Zakariyya (Zacharias) (on both be peace !)- He 
destroyed the city of Jerusalem for the second time, put 
the people to the sword, slew the Jews extensively and 
captivated a number of them. Before him, Titns son of 
Isfiyaniis (?), the Byzantine emperor, had fought against 
the Jews in 40 A.l)., slaying and captivating them. 

BALISH B. KHUSRAW. 

Of these also was Balash b. Khusraw. He was 
informed that the Romans intended to invade Persia. 
He therefore wrote to all the neighbouring tribal kings 
and called upon them for help. Every one of them sent 
to him money and men according to his capacity. When 
Balash felt sufficiently strong, ha appointed the ruler 
• of al-Khidr, a tribal king adjaceiiLt to the Roman pro- 
vinces, to lead the armies. He encountered the Roman 
forces unitedly and with full preparations, slew the 
Roman emperor, routed his army and returned with a 
large booty to 'Iraq, and sent one-fifth of the booty to 
Balash. These expeditions compelled the Romans to spend 
vast sums of money over the building of a large fortified 
city. They shifted their capital from Rumiyah to the new 
■Gity, because it was within an easy reach of the Persian 
territory. Their choice fell on the site of Constantinople, 
where they built their head quarters and established 
their government. Since this city was built in the days 
of Emperor Constantine, it took its name from him. 
He was the first emperor who embraced Christianity and 
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invited his subjects to it. He expelled the Jews from. 
Jerusalem, and until this day they have no home of 
theirs. 

AHDASHIE B. BIBAK. 

Ardashir first of all took hold of the city of Istakhr,. 
and then gradually consolidated his power by means of 
its people. By their help he overcame a number of 
tribal kings in the province of Bars. When he got 
control of the province of Bars, he was crowned king. 
After that he began to look into the affairs of the people. 
He saw around himself numerous petty kings, each one 
of whom ruled over a small tract of land and ground down 
his subjects under heavy taxes. He did not like this kind 
of diversity in their realms, inspite of the unity of their- 
religion. He knew that nothing but ties of ancient love 
must have bound them together in the matter of religion,, 
and so he asked those men at his court, who were well- 
informed about the religious matters and the state 
of the country, the cause of the disruption in which ho 
found the kings of his age. They told him that their 
country was well administered by the early kings,, 
because it was governed by one supreme ruler, whom the 
subjects obeyed in all respects. In consequence of this,- 
their religion was respected, their country prosperous 
and their enemies subdued. When Dara b. Dari, became 
king, his subjects began to hate him, being tired of his 
misrule, and refrained from helping him against the- 
common foe. As a result of this, the frontiers were left 
defenceless, and much quarrelling and fighting became 
rife in the country. It was amidst this general disruption 
that Alexander invaded from the West, and found 
things much to his desire. All this encouraged Alexan- 
der to wage war with Dara. It so chanced that one of 
.the satellites of Dara pounced upon him, shot him from 
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'l3eliind and slew Mm. After ttis Alexander overran the 
Hiigdom of Fars, butchered its great men and noblesj 
and destroyed cities and forts one and all. Then he 
resorted to the books of their religion and their sciences, 
and burnt them to ashes, after getting the books dealing 
with philosophy, astronomy, medicine and agriculture 
translated from Persian into Greek and Coptic, and sent 
those translations to Alexandria. 

After learning this, Ardashir knew that he would 
not be able to promulgate justice among the people and 
control them by the art of administration, until they 
were united under one king. He thought he should be 
instrumental in bringing them together and in leading 
them to what was conducive to their well-being. He 
therefore began to send epistles to the neighbouring 
tribal kings exhorting them to this purpose. This ^vas the 
first step of his policy ; but as time went on he gave a 
newer shape to his policy according to the varying 
circumstances, until he was able to purge the empire of 
Iranshahr by slaying ninety of the tribal kings, 

Ardashir built a number of new cities, such as 
Ardashir Khurrah, Bih Ardashir, Bahman Ardashir, 
Insha' Ardashir, Earn Ardashir, Eamhurmuz Ardashir, 
Hurmuz Ardashir, Bud Ardashir, Wahasht Ardashir and 
Batn Ardashir. As regards Khurrah Ardashir, it is the 
town of Payruzabad, situated in Pars, and was called 
Gur. ((Gur and Gar are two nouns meaning a low 
place or a pit, and not a grave, for Persians did not know 
^graves and disposed of their dead in charnel houses and 
sepulchral vaults)). It was ‘Ali b. Buwayh who change 
ed its name to Payruzabad. As regards Bih Ardashir, 
it is the name of two towns, one in ‘Iraq and the other 
in Kirman. The one in ‘Iraq was one of the seven towns 
of Madain and stood on the western bank of the Tigris, 
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and its name was arabicised into Bibraslr ; while the- 
other one in Kirman was arabicised infco Bardashlr. As 
regards Bahnian Ardashir, it is the name of a town on 
the bank of Dijlatn^l-'Awra in Maysan, and the people 
of Basrah call it by two names, Bahmanshir and Fnrat 
Maysan. As regards Insha’ Ardashir, it is the name 
of a towm on the bank of the Dnjayl, and is also called 
Karkh Maysan. As regards Earn Ardashir, I do not 
know of its situation. As regards Eam^ Ardashir, it 
is called Eishahr (Eayshar?) by the people of our 
time. As regards Eamhurmuz Ardashir, it is one of 
the towns of Khuzistan. Since its name consists of 
so many letters, the last word was dropped out of it. 
As regards Hurmuz Ardashir, it is the name of two 
towns. When Ardashir planned these towns, he called 
each one of them by a name compounded of his own 
name and that of God. He caused one of them to be 
inhabited by common people and the other with aristo- 
crats and nobles. The town of common people also 
came to be called Hujistan Wajar, which in due course 
of time was arabicised into Sfiq Ahwaz. The name of 
the other town, too, was arabicised into Hurmushir. 
When the Arabs reached Khuzistan, they destroyed 
the city of the aristocrats, but spared the city of common 
people. Afterwards during the war of Hajjaj with the 
Qurra’^ they also destroyed two other towns of Khuzistan, 
one of them called Eustam Kuwadh, which was arabicis- 
ed into Easiqabad, and the other Jawastad. As regards 
Bud Ardashir, h is one of the towns of Mawsil (Mosul). 
As regards Wahasht Ardashir, I do not know of its 

1 The Latin translation gives Rav, which seems to be more 
probable, although it is not given in the above list of names. 

; QurrS’, i. the Readers of the Qur’an, constituted the army 
of. ibnnl- Ash'ath, against whom Hajj'aj was fighting. 
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whereabouts. ^ As regards Batn Ardasblr, it was one 
of the towns in Bahrayn. It was called Batn Ardasblr, 
because its walls were raised over the dead bodies of its 
inhabitants who had thrown the allegiance of Ardashir 
and disobeyed his authority. He made one row of the 
walls with bricks and the other with carcases. He divi- 
ded' the waters of the river of Isfahan with the help of 
Mihr b. Wardan. He also divided the waters of the 
river of Khuzistan and dug several canals out of it. One 
of these canals was called “ al-Mashriqayn ” and in 
Persian bore the name of Ardashirkan 

In the “Book of Portraits ” of the Sasanid kings,. 
Ardashli is represented as wearing an ornate vest, 
trousers of sky-blue, and a green tiara set in gold, and, 
holding a lance in his hand. 

SHIPC’E B. AEDASHIE. 

Shapur b. Ardashir built Shadhrawan Tustar, which 
is one of the marvels of the East. He built many new 
cities, such as Nishapur, Bishapur, Shadshapur, Bih-az- 
Andlw-Shapur, Shapin' Khwasht, Balash Shapur and 
Eayruz Shapur. As regards Nishapur, it is a town in 
Irshahr, one of the districts of Khurasan. As regards 
Bishapur, it is one of the towns of Pars and also gives its 
name to the district, in which it is situated. In Arabic the 
name of this town is abbreviated into Shapur. This city 
was built by Shapur over the ruins of another city built by 
Tahmiirath and later on destroyed by Alexander, but its 
old name has been forgotten. As regards Shad Shapur,. 
it is the name of a town in Maysan and was called Wahha . 
in the Nabathsean langliage. As regards Payruz Shapur, 
it is the name of one of the towns in ‘Iraq, and is called 
Anbar in Arabic. As regards Bih-az-Andlw-Shapur, it is 
one of the towns of Khuzistan and is: known as Jundd^- 
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Shapur in Arabic. Its meaning in Persian is “ Better 
than Antioch,” for Andlw was a name of Antioch. The 
design of this town was in the form of the chess-board, 
with eight roads in the middle crossed by other eight 
roads. Towns in those days nsed to be built according 
to the figures of difierent objects. For instance, the 
town oi' Sus was built in the form of a hawk and that of 
Tustar in the form of a horse. 

According to the Book of Portraits of the Sasanid 
kings, Shapur’s vest is of sky-blue, trousers of red em- 
broidered cloth, and tiara of red mixed with green. He 
is seen standing and holding a lance in his hand. 

HHEMUZ B. SHAPtJR. 

In his features and stature, he resembled his grand- 
father, Ardashir, and was possessed of great prowess and 
courage, but he was not so perfect in judgment. His 
mother was Gardzad, whose name has become celebrated 
on account of a ■well known story. He built the edifice 
which is to be found in the royal city. 

His vest, according to the Book of Portraits, is red 
embroidered, his trousers green and his tiara green in 
gold. He is seen riding a lion, with a lance in his right 
hand and a shield in his left. 

BAHEIM B. HIJEMUZ. 

In his days, Manl (Manes), the heresiarch, who had 
run away and was in hiding for two years, was discovered. 
Shapur confronted him with the learned, who disputed 
with him and defeated his arguments publicly. He was 
ordered to be executed. His was flayed and his skin 
stufied with hay and hung up on one of the gates of the 
•town of Jund-i-Shapur. 
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According to tlie Book of Portraits, Bakiam’s vest 
is red, tronsers also red, and tiara of sky-blne, witk two 
crests and a lunula of gold. He is seen standing, witii a 
lance in Ms riglit hand and a sword in Ms left, on wMck 
lie is resting. Such is Ms portrait, and God knows best ! 

BAHEIM B. BAHEaM. ^ 

His vest is red and embroidered; Ms trousers are 
green ; and his tiara is sky-blue between tw’^o crests and a 
crescent of gold. He is seen sitting on his throne, with 
a strung bow in his right hand and three arrows in his 
left. God knows best ! 

Bahram K Bali7*am h. BaJiram- He was also called 
Bahram b. Bahraman. His title was Saganshah. The 
reason of this title and similar others is that when a 
Persian king appointed a son or a brother of his as his 
heir-apparent, he w^as called Shah of a particular princi- 
pality, and this title stuck to him through the life-time 
of his father. When the crown passed on to him he was 
called Shahinshah. In this way Bahram was called 
Kirmanshah ; and Nixshirwan, during the life-time of his 
father, Qubad, bore the title of Yaqar Qad Sajan Gar 
Shah, which is the title of the ruler of Tabaristan. (For 
Yaqar signifies a mountain; Qad Sajan, plain or the foot 
of a mountain, Kar, a hill or a motind ; and Sajan is a 
name for Sijistan). 

The vest of Bahram b. Bahraman is of sky-blue and 
embroidered ; his trousers are red ; and he is seen sitting 
on Ms throne and leaning with Ms hand on his sword. 
His tiara is green and has two apices and one lunula 
of gold. 

NAESI B. BAHEIM. 

His vest is red and embroidered ; Ms trousers are of 
sky-blue and embroidered; and he is seen standing, with 
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both the hands resting on his sword. His tiara is red. 
God knows the secrets best! 

HURMUZ B. NAESI. 

He built in Khuzistan, in the province of Ram 
Hurmuz, a village named WahashtHurmuz (also known 
as Kurank). It is adjacent to Idhaj, which is also situa- 
ted in the province of Ramhurmuz. 

His vest is red and embroidered ; his trousers, too^ 
are embroidered on sky-blue ; his tiara is green ; 
and he is seen standing, with both the hands resting on 
his sword. God knows best! 

SHAPUR HHHL AKTAP. 

He was also called Huway h*Sunba (huwayh = shoul- 
der; sunba = piercer, perforator). He got this cognomen, 
because whenever he fought the Arabs and took them 
captives, he used to bore their shoulder-blades and 
combine them by means of a hook. For this reason he 
was called Huwayh-Sunba by Persians, and Dhud-Aktaf 
by Arabs. ShapiiFs father died before he was born and 
the crown was placed on the abdomen of his mother. 
It \va3 he who entered the Roman territory in disguise. 
He got into their churches and was apprehended. He 
ruled for seventy-two years, of which the first thirty years 
he passed in Jund-i-Shapur, and then removed to Madaln, 
where he spent the remaining years of his life. When 
he defeated the Roman emperor, he made him agree 
that he would restore all that he had destroyed, and that 
in restoring he would use baked bricks and lime instead 
of ordinary clay bricks and mud plaster. Thus the walls 
of Jund-i-Shapur were half clay bricks and half baked 
bricks. 

His vest is rosy and embroidered ; his trousers, red 
aad embroidered ; and he is seen sitting on the throne 
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with a battle-axe in his hand. His tiara is of sky-blue, 
with gold colour round about, and having two apices of 
gold and a orescent of gold in its centre. 


He built several towns, of which may be mentioned: 
Barzakh Shapur, ‘TJkbar Awazan, Khurrah Shapur, 
ie„ as-Sus, and another town beside it. Then he sent 
elephants to trample one of them (?), for its inhabitants 
had disobeyed him. Afterwards he brought many 
captives from a Eomaii province and settled them in 
the new town (al-hadithah ?). The remaining prisoners 
were scattered all over the country. He erected a fire- 
temple, named Surush Adhran, in the village of Harwan, 
which is situated in the rural district of Jay, and endowed 
on it the revenue of the villages of Yawan and Jajah, 
both of which are situated in the rural district of Najjan. 
In iiis time appeared the heresiarch Adharbad^ on 
whose chest molten brass was poured. 


AEDASHIE B. SHlPtiE. 


His vest is embroidered brocade of sky-blue ; his 
trousers are embroidered on red ; his tiara is green ; and 
he is seen holding a lance in his right hand and leaning . 
upon his sword with his left. Grod knows best ! 


SHAPUE B. SHAPtJE; 


His vest is red and embroidered ; his trousers are of 
sky-blue; under his vest there is another vest of yellow ; 
his tiara is green mixed with red, having two apices and 
a lunula of gold; and he is standing with a steel staff 
in his hand, surmounted by the head of a bird, and 
resting his left hand on the hilt of his sword. 


l In the Arabic text Izdiyad ' 
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BAHEIM B. SHlPtJK. 


He was called Kirmansliali. He was coarse and 
conceited. He never read a story throngliout Ms reign 
or looked into the wrongs of his people. At his deaths 
all the letters coming from the varions districts were 
found with seals unbroken. He ordered the following 
inscription to be written on his sepnlchral vault : We 
know that this body will soon be deposited in this 
edifice, and will neither be benefited by the advice of a 
kind friend, nor affected by the scorn of a foe/’ 

His vest is embroidered and sky-bine; trousers red 
and embroidered ; and his tiara set amidst three apices 
and a lunula of gold. He is seen standing with a lance 
in his right hand, and resting his left hand on his sword. 
Grod knows best 1 


YAZDIJIEI) ALrATHiM b. BAHEIM. 


He was also called al-Mujrim (the Sinner) and 
al-Pazz; (the Eough), and Dafr and Bazah-gar in 
Persian. 

His vest is of red ; his trousers of sky-blue ; his tiara 
also of sky-blue; and he is seen standing with a lance 
in his hand. 


BAHEAM GtE b. YAZDIJIED. 


His feats are well known in Turkistan, Greece and 
India. He had gone to India in disguise. He made his 
people work for half the day and spend the remaining 
half in resting, eating various viands, drinking and 
recreating. He also enjoined them to drink to the 
accompaniment of music and singing. In consequence 
of this, musicians were in great demand and the fee of a 
set of musicians sometimes exceeded a hundred dirhams* 
One day he passed by a group of people drinking without 
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singers and remarked, “ Have I not ordered yon not to 
neglect singers at the time of drinking?” Thereupon 
all of them made obeisance and said, “We sought for a 
singer and were prepared to pay more than a hundred 
dirhams, but we could not secure one.” There and then 
he asked for pen and paper and wrote to the king of 
India for singers. The latter sent to him 12,000 singers, 
whom he distributed all over his kingdom. Here 
they married and begot children, who, though few in 
numbers, are still to be seen. They were of the Zutt race. 
He caused the following inscription to be written on his 
sepulchral vault : “ After our power was established 
in the world, we left in it praiseworthy mementoes ; 
therefore leave unto us this place which we are sure to 
occupy.” 

His vest is of sky-blue; his trousers green and em- 
broidered ; and his tiara is of sky-blue. He is sitting 
on the throne, with a mace in his hand. 

YAZDIJIED AL-LAYYIH b. BAHEIM. 

His vest is green ; his trousers are black and embroi- 
dered in gold ; his tiara is of sky-blue-; and he is sitting 
on the throne, and leaning on his sword. God knows 
best! 

EAYEtJZ B. YAZDIJIED. 

His vest is red; his trousers are of sky-blue, embroi- 
dered in gold ; his tiara, too, is of sky-blue ; and he is 
sitting on the throne, holding a lance in his hand. 

He built several towns— one of them in India, 
another on the borders of India, another in the neigh- 
bourhood of Eay, another near Jurjan, and another near 
Adharbayjan. He compounded them all with his own 
name. For instance, he called one of the towns in India 
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Earn Fayriiz and the other Enshi Fayi*uz. He built a 
wall beyond the river {i.e,, Oxus) between the land 
of Iran and Turkistan. He entrusted the completion 
of the wall of the town of Jay and the locking of its 
gates to one Adharshapur b. Adhar Manan al-Isfahanij 
and for that he granted him the writ, known as Hafnah 
(?). He ordered half of the Jewish population of Isfahan 
to be put to death and their children to be sent as slaves 
to the fire-temple of Surtish Adhran in the village of 
Harwan, as they had flayed the skin from the backs of 
two Magian doctors, joined the two skins and used 
them for tanning. 

BALISH B. FAYEUZ. 

His vest is green ; liis trousers are red and embroider- 
ed in black and white ; his tiara is of sky-blue ; and he is 
standing with a lance in his hand. 

He built two towns, one of them in the Sabat of 
of Madafln, which he called Balashabad, and the other 
beside Hulwan, which he called Balash ‘Azz. 

QUBAD B. FAYEHZ. 

He was called Guwadh Parira In Danish (? or 
Dabish, or Dish?). In his days, the country for some 
time was ruled by his brother, Jamasp b. Fayriiz, who, 
however, is not regarded as a king, for he ruled during the 
'disturbance caused by Mazdak, after which Qubad was 
reinstated. The years of Jamasp’s reign are included 
in those of Qubad. 

Qubad^s vest is of sky-blue and embroidered in wdiite 
and black ; his trousers are red ; and his tiara is green. 
He is sitting on his throne and leaning upon his sword. 

He built several cities — one of them between Hulwan 
and Shahrazur and called it Iranshad Guwad ; another 
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between Ja jan and Iranshar and called it Shabrabad 
Gnwad; another in Fars and called it Bih-az-Amid 
Guwad, A'.e., Arajan, which was constituted into a district. 
Its meaning is “Better than Amid”: another beside 
Mada’in and called it Hanbu Shapur, which is known as 
Janb Sabur among the people of Baghdad ; another which 
he called Walashjird ; another beside Mosul, and called 
itKhabur Guwad;and another in Sawad, and called it 
Izad Qubad Gard. He appointed al-Hirith b. ‘Amr b. 
Hujr al-Kindl as a king over the Arabs. 

KASRA ANGSHIEWIN b. QUBAD. 

His vest is white and embroidered in variegated 
colours ; his trousers are of sky-blue ; and he is sitting 
on his throne and resting on his sword. 

He built several towns— one of them was one of the 
seven towns comprising al-Mada’in and was called by him. 
Bih-Az-Andlw Khusraw (Better than Antioch), i.e., 
Eumiyatu’l-Mada’in ; another by name Khusraw Shapur 
and other towns. He built the barrier of Darband, i.e., 
Babul- Abwab. The length of this barrier from the sea 
to the mountain is 20 parasangs. At both the ends of 
this barrier, he placed a captain with an army under 
him. He maintained them from the produce of the 
surrounding estates, and afterwards permanently endowed 
them on their descendants. Since that time the descen- 
dants of these captains are the custodians of the different 
parts of this wall. On the day he despatched these 
' Captains for the defence of the frontier, he invested each 
one of them with a brocade robe of honour, having a 
■ special kind of figures on each, and each captain got a 
title according to the particular kind of the figures on 
his robe. Thus their names were : Baghranshah, Shir- 
“wanshah, Filanshah, Idanshah, etc. To one of them he 
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granted the right of having a throne of silver and there- 
fore called him “ Sarir Shah ”, i.e., the enthroned king- 
(Sarir is notan Arabic word. It is a Persian word 
meaning ‘a small throne ’)■ Some of the great victories - 
achieved by him were : the conquest of Sarandib, the 
conquest of Constantinople, and the conquest of the pro- 
vince of Yaman. In the conquest of Yaman he achieved 
such a signal success as has rarely fallen to the lot of 
any one except the prophets. He sent only 600 of his 
warriors to fi ght against 30,000 people. They killed them 
all, except those that fled from the sword to take refuge 
in the sea, where they were drowned. The reason of 
this was as follows : The Abyssinians had crossed the 
sea to Yaman, expelled all men and married their women. 
Their king Sayf b. Dhi Yazan went to seek help from. 
Anushirwan. He waited for seven years at his gate until 
he was able to get an access. He informed Anushirwan. 
about the Abyssinians and what they had done to their- 
women. Anushirwan’s sense of honour was aroused ; he 
took pity on Sayf b. Dhi Yazan and said, “ I shall look' 
into your aftair ”. Then he reflected and said, “ My 
religion does not permit me to expose my army to the 
dangers of a sea voyage for helping those who do not 
follow my religion. But in my prisons there are those- 
who are fit to be killed. It is therefore proper that I 
should fling these felons against this foe. If they are 
victorious, I shall make that country a fief for them , 
but if they perish, I shall not have sinned.” So saying, 
he ordered the prisoners to be released. Their number 
amounted to 809, and most of them were descendants of 
Sasan, and Bahman b. Isfandyar. He appointed over- 
them Wahraz, a descendant of Baha Faridun b. Sasan 
b. Bahman b. Isfandyar, Thereupon Sayf b. Dhi Yazan. 
said to him, “ O King of Eiings ! how will these matoh. 
against those whom I have left behind ? ” The Kasra. 

■'P' ■' 
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replied: “ A little fire is quite enough for much fuel” 
They started in eight ships, out of which two were 
wrecked on the way, and the remaining six reached 
safe. After getting out of the ship Wahraz asked his 
companions to hold a feast. Then he got hold of the 
remaining provisions and threw them into the sea. 
When his companions saw this, they cried : “ You 
have deprived us of our stores and have fed the 
fish.” He silenced them by saying : “ If you are alive, 
you will eat that fish ; but if you die you would not be 
sorry to lose the food along with your souls.’"' So 
saying, he also burnt their boats, and harangued his 
comrades in the following words : “ Either win a victory, 
or die like cowards. ” He made the name of God, the 
Mighty and Glorious, and that of his sovereign, as his 
war cry, and defeated the Abyssinians by the grace of 
God, killing them all within five hours of the same day. 
The story of this wonderful achievement became famous 
with the kings of all nations. 

It was in the fortieth year of Anushirwan, that the 
birth of the prophet (May the benedictions of God be on 
him and his descendants!) took place. When he was at 
his death-bed, he ordered the following inscription to be 
written on his sepulchre : Whatever good we have sent 
forth is with Him, Who will not stint the reward ; and 
whatever evil we have committed is with Him, Who is 
not helpless in punishing.” 

HUBMUZ B. KASKA. 

His vest is red and embroidered; his trousers are 
sky-blue and embroidered ; his tiara is green ; and he is 
seen sitting on the throne, with a mace in his right hand 
and restiTUT the left hand on his sword. God knows 
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, KASKA PAEWIZ b. HUEMUZ. 

His vest is pink and embroidered ; bis trousers are 
of sky-blue ; bis tiara is red ; and be is bolding a lance 
in his band. ^ 

: He bad in bis palace 3,000 free women and 12, OCX) 
female slaves for music, amusement and various other 
offices. His bodyguard consisted of 6,000 men, and 
bis stable contained 8,500 horses for bis own riding, 
exclusive of those that were meant for the use of bis 
retinue; 960 elephants and 12,000 mules for carrying bis 
luggage, and 20,000 Bactrian camels. He got angry with 
Nu‘man b. al-Mundhir, bad him killed in the desert and 
bis dead body trampled under the feet of elephants. He 
confiscated his property, wives and children, and ordered 
them to be sold at the lowest price. He erected a fire- 
temple in Barmin, a village in the rural district of 
Kirman, and endowed the revenue of the neighbouring 
villages on it. 

SHIEWAYH B. KASEl. 

His vest is embroidered red ; bis trousers are 
sky-blue ; bis tiara is green ; and be is standing with 
a conical sword in bis right band. 

He suspected a rising from bis brothers, and killed 
18 of them and several of their children. The names of 
bis brothers are Shabryar, Mardansbab, Kuransbab, 
Payruzansbah, Afrudsbah, Sbadman, Zarabzudsbah, 
Sbadzik, Arwandzlk, Arwand-dast^, Qas I)il, Qas Bib, 
Kburrah, Mard-Kburrab, Zadan Kburrab, Shirzad, 
Jawansbir, and Jaban Bakht. 


1 Not mentioned in the Arabic text. 
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ABDASHIR B. SHIEWAYH. 

His vest is variegated and sky-blue ; his tiara is red ; 
:aiid he is standing with a lance in his right hand, and 
.resting his left hand on his sword. 

When it was reported to Shahrlzad, the lord of the 
Western frontier, that they had crowned a boy, he 
.advanced towards the capital, entered the palace of Arda- 
sliir and killed him. 

BtJSAN DUKHT, daughter of PARWIZ. 

Her vest is embroidered green ; her trousers is of 
sky-blue ; her tiara is also of sky-blue ; and she is sitting 
on the throne, with a battle-axe in her hand. 

It was she who returned the Cross to the Patriarch. 
Her mother was Mary (Marj-am), daughter of Heraclius, 
the Byzantine emperor. She came to the throne because 
Shirwayh had massacred all the male children of his 
father. It was on this account that they were compelled 
to appoint women as their monarchs. 

ARZAMIN DUKHT, daughter of PASWIZ. 

Her vest is red and embroidered in various colours ^ 
her trousers is variegated and sky-blue ; her tiara is green ; 
and she is sitting on the throne, with a battle-axe in her 
right hand and resting her left hand on the sword. 

She was brave and beautiful. She built a fire-temple 
in Qurtuman, a village in the rural district of Abkhaz. 
God knows best ! 

YAZDIJIRD B. SHAHRIYaR. 

His vest is green and embroidered ; his trousers is 
^ky^blue and embroidered ; his tiara is red (the shoes of 
all the monarchs are red) ; he is holding a lance in his 
hand and leaning upon his sword. 


I 


r 
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The reason of his escape from death at the hands of 
Shirwayh was that his foster-father contrived to take 
him out of Mada% and concealed him in an nnknown 
place. After being crowned he was embroiled in con- 
tiiiuons warfare for 16 years, and was nltimately put to 
death at Merv in 31 the eighth year of the cali- 

phate of ‘Uthmfcin. When Yazdijird left ‘Iraq, he took 
with him his children, 'women and retinue, and as many 
of jewels and gold and silver vessels as he could. Thus 
his cortege consisted of 1000 cooks, 1000 eunuchs, 
lOOO lynx-trainers (hunters with the lynx) and 1000 
falconers. He was conducted by Khurzad b. Khurhur- 
muz, brother of Rustam, the Persian general at the battle 
of Qadsiyyali. He brought him to Isfahan, then to 
Kirman and then to Merv, where he entrusted him to 
Yazdijird Mahwayh, the Marzban of Merv, After obtain- 
ing a writ from Mahwayh for delivering the king to him, 
Khurzad returned to Adherbayjan. Then the king of 
the Hayatilah^ intended to give battle to Yazdijird. 
Mahwayh conspired with him to put an end to the life 
of Yazdijird, and hence his descendants are upto this 
day called “ Khudah Kushan (the Regicides). Yazdijird 
was assassinated in a grinding mill. 

This is briehy the history of the kings of Persia, 
scarcely to be found in the biographical books. The 
rest is available in all other books of theirs. As regards 
their letters, precepts and similar other things to be 
found in the books of history, I have mentioned nothing 
of them in this book. 


1 Hayatilah are the inhabitasts of the country called Haytal, 
commonly known as Ma.wara»an-Nahr (What is beyond the river 
Oxns). They were called Ephthalites or White Huns by the Euro- 
peans [W(fcThe Lands of the Eastern Caliphate, pp. 483, 438j. 
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Sectio^^* V. 

This section deals with all that is to be foimd in the 
'Khuda^i-Namah (the Book of Kings), but is neither 
-mentioned by Ibnu’l-Mnqaffa* nor Ibnnl-Jahm. I have 
purposely put this section at the end of this chapter, so 
that the reader may look upon it like the story of 
Luqman b. *Ad among the Arabs, or like the stories of 
*tJj and Baliiqiyah among the Israelites. 

I have read in a book copied from their book, 

■ Avesta, that the life of the world as determined by Grod, 
the Almighty and Glorious, from the beginning 
of creation upto the day of Judgment and Trial, 
is 12,000 years. According to it, the world existed in 
heavens for 3,000 years without a disease or calamity. 
Then it descended to the earth, where it lasted for 
another 3,000 years, without a disease or calamity. 
Then came Ahirman and there appeared calamities 
and discord, and evil got mixed up with good after an 
unadulterated life of 6,000 years. It was from the 
seventh chiliad that this intermixture of evil and goqd 
began. The first creatures that God made without ^ 
previous example and without the pairing of^ male an,d 
female were a man and a bull. The man was called 
Kahumarth and the bull “Abu Dad Kahumarth 
means living, rational and mortal, and his cognomen is 
Gilshah, the King of Earth. To this man is traced the 
origin of mankind. He lived for 30 years in the world, 
and when he died a drop of semen issued from his loins 
and sank into the earth. There it remained for 40 years 
in the fmtus of Earth. Then two sprouts resembling the 
plant rheum ribes came forth, and became transformed 
into two hum am beings of the same size and shape, one 
male and the other female, and were called Mashah and 
Mashyanah. Then after a lapse of 60 years, they married 
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and begot cliildren. tJsliang, tlie Pislidldian, was one of 
tbeir descendants, wiio ruled over tlie wbole world for 
93 years and 6 months. 

The same story has been read by me in other 
books, in difierent words and with a greater detail 
It is said that the first beings which God, the Mighty 
and Glorious, created were a man and a bull These two 
lived in the region of heavens and in the centre of 
the empyrean, for 3,000 years, without any calamity or 
disease. These were the three chiliads of Aries, Taurus 
and Gemini. Then they descended to the earth below^ 
where they remained free from every kind of disease and 
calamity for the next three chiliads of Cancer, Leo and 
Virgo. When this period ended and the chiliad of 
libra commenced, there appeared contrariety in the 
world. Then Kahumarth ruled over the land, the sea. 
the bull, and the plants for the first thirty years of the 
chiliad of Libra. The Ascendant at the commencement 
of this chiliad was Cancer with Jupiter in it, when the 
sun was in Aries, the Moon in Taurus, Saturn in Libra, 
Mars in Capricorn, Venus in Pisces, and Mercury also in 
Pisces. The planets started from these signs of Zodiac 
in the month of Parwardln, on the day of Hiirmuz, the 
day of Nawriiz, and the night became distinguished from 
the day by the revolution of the sphere. 
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TEE HEGIRA YEARS DURING WHICH 
THE NAURUZ TOOK PLACE, ACCORDING 
TO HAMZA AL-ISPAHINI. 


Annals, ed. Gottwaldt, pp, 158-187 


Translated by Dr. U. M. Daxtdpota, m.a., ph.d. 


The day, the date 
and monthi when 
the Nauniz took 
place. 


34tli year of the 
reign of Parwiz, IStli 
Haziran. 


There was no Nau- 
raz in this year. 


Dss Wednesday 


1 A=Sunday; B= Monday ; C^Taesday: 
E=Thursday; F^Friday; Saturday. 

I = Muharram ; II = Sal ar ; 1 1 1 = Rabi® I ; 
V™ JumMa. I ; Yl= Jumada 11 ; ‘VII^Rajab 
IX=Rama(Jaii; X^Shawwal; XI=Dhan.Qa®dah ; 

2 The crescent moon night of DhaT-Qa*dah. 




i 
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1 The day, the date 
The year I month when 

. i the ISIaurus took 

Hegira. 


place. 


D 

7 

V 

E 

18 

V 

F 

29 

V 

G 

10 

VI 

A 

21 

VI 

B 

2 

VII 

C 

13 

VII 

D 

24 

VII 

E 

5 

VIII 

F 

16 

vm 

G 

27 

VIII 

A 

8 

IX 

B 

19 

IX 

C 

1 

■ ; X 

D 

11 

X 

E 

22 

X 

F 

3 

XI 

G 

14 

XI 

A 

25 

XI 

B 

6 

XII 

C 

17 

XII 

D 

28 

XII 


_ There was no Nau- 
rtiz in this year. 
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The year 
;Of 

Hegira. 

1 The day, the date 
and xoonth when 
the Banruz took 
place. 

56 

E 

13 

VI 

57 

E 

24 

VI 

m 

G 

5 

VII 

69 

A 

16 

VII 

60 

B 

27 

VII 

61 

C 

8 

VIII 

62 

D 

19 

VIII 

63 

E 

1 

IX 

64 

E 

11 

IX 

65 

G 

22 

IX 

66 

A 

3 

X 

67 

B 

14 

X 

68 

C 

26 

X 

69 

D 

6 

XI 

70 

E 

17 

XI 

71 

E 

28 

XI 

72 

G 

9 

XII 

73 

A 

20 

XII 

74 




76 

B 

1 

I 

76 

0 

12 

I 

77 

T) 

23 

I 

78 

E 

4 

II 

79 

E 

16 

II 

80 

G 

26 

II 

81 

A 

7 

•III 

82 

B 

18 

ni 

83 

0 

29 

III 

84 

D 

10 

IV 

86 

E 

21 

IV 

86 

F 

2 

V 

87 

G 

13 

V 

88 

A 

24 

V 

89 

B 

6 

VI 

90 

C 

16 

VI 

91 

D 

27 

VI 

92 

E 

8 

VII 


_ There was no Nan- 
ruz in this year. 
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The year 
of 

Hegira* 


The day, the date 
and month when 
the Naurua took 
place. 


There was no Nan- 
ruz in this year. 
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■ i. 

The year | 

. of j 

The day, the date 
and month when 


the Hauruz took 


Hegira. | 

j 


place. 

1 

I 

130 

: G 

25 

VIII 


131 

: A 

6 

IX 


132 

B 

17 

IX 


133 

i 0 

28 

IX 


134 

1) 

9 

X 


135 

i e: 

20 

X 


-136 

F 

1 

XI 


137 

i G 

12 

XI 


138 

; A 

23 

XI 


139 

I B- 

4 

XII 


140 

I C 

16 

XII 


141 

1) 

26 

XII 


142 

1 



There was no Nau- 

143 

1 E 

7 

I 

raz in this year. 

144 

F 

18 

I 


145 

G 

29 

I 


146 

, A 

10 

II 


147 

i B 

21 

II 


148 

i c 

2 

III 


149 

i ^ 

13 

III 


150 

■ E 

24 

III 


151 

1 E 

5 

IV 


162 

i G 

16 

IV 

1 

153 

A 

27 

IV 

T ■■ ■ ■ 

154 

B 

8 

V 

1 

155 

i 0 

19 

V 

\ 

156 

D 

1 

VI 


167 

; E 

11 

VI 



158 ; F 22 VI 

159 i G- 3 VII 

160 i A 14 VII 

161 i B 25 VII 

162 ; 0 6 VIII 

163 D 17 VIII 

164 E 28 VIII 

165 F 9 IX 

166 Q 20 IX 

167 A 1 X 1 
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The year 


The day, the date 
and month when 


Ot i 

Hegira. ' 

i 

the Nauruz took 
place. 

! 

168 '• 

B 

12 

X 

169 ; 

C 

23 

X 

170 i 

D 

4 

XI 

171 1 

E 

15 

XI 

172 1 

P 

26 

XI 

173 1 

G 

7 

XII 

174 1 

A 

18 

XII 

175 

176 ; 

B 

29 

XII 

177 i 

C 

10 

I 

178 1 

D 

21 

I 

179 ' 

E 

2 

II 

180 ' 

F 

13 

II 

181 1 

G 

24 

II 

182 1 

A 

5 

III 

183 

B 

16 

ni 

184 ! 

C 

27 

III 

185 1 

D 

8 

IV 

186 i 

E 

19 

IV 

187 1 

P 

1 

V 

188 ! 

G 

11 

V 

189 i 

A 

22 

V 

190 ' 

B 

3 

VI 

191 

C 

14 

VI 

192 

T) 

26 

VI 

193 

E 

6 

VII 

194 

P 

17 

VII 

196 

G 

28 

VII 

196 

i A 
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K. E. GAMA OEIBNTAL INSTITUTE 

ANNUAL EBPOET, 1931 

The Executive Committee of the K. E. Cama Orieatal 
Institute beg to submit their report of work done during 
the year 1931. 

MenibersMp 

At the end of 1930, there were 216 Life Members. 
Owing to the death of six of them, the number was 
reduced to 210 at the end of the year. 

Among the 70 Ordinary Members, there were two 
deaths and four resignations against an addition of three 
new members, bringing down the number to 67 at the end 
of the year under report. 


Deaths 

The Committee places on record with regret the pacing, 
away of the following members : — 

Life Members 


(1) Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, Fifth Bart. (6-2-1931), 

(2) Khan Bahadur Burzoji Dorabji Patel (18-5-1931), 

(3) Pramji Cowasji Bennett, Esq. (3-6-1931), 

(4) Lady Meherbai Dorabji Tata (19-6-1931), 

(5) Jehangir Jamshedji Vimadalal, Esq., M.A., LL.B.,. 

Solicitor (21-7-1931), 

(6) Khan Bahadur Naserwanji Bustamji Mehta 


Ordinary Members 


(8-12-1931). 


(1) Eevd. Pr. Dr. E. Zimmermann, S. J., Ph.D., 

(8-2-1931), 
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-ITU « -nostnr Dr. Darab Peshotan 
(2) SIiams-al-131ama Dastur ui. 

Sanjana, B.A., Pb.D. va-i5-l931). 

Trustees of the Institute 

SSS?, b1“ (191«, 

Eostam K. E. Cama, Esq., B. A., LL.B., 0-®“'’ 

rr Ba.aa» 

The Executive Committee 

lathe beginning oI the year, the Executive Committee 
.eoaeSSetLioliowiag iady a^seatlemen who were 

:appointed to work up to 31-7-1931. 

President ,v 

H.P. Khareghat,Esq.,I.O.S. (Eet.red), 

T" j pr ^ s i 

Sbams-ul-Ulama Dastur Dr. Darab Peshotan Sanjana, 
B.A., Pb.D., 

Sorabji E. Warden, Esq. 

Honorary Treasurer 

Kaikbusru H. Gama, Esq. 

Jlemfeers 

Sham^ul-Ulama Dr. Sir Jivanji 

Eastern K. E- Oama. Esq., B.A., LL.B.’ (Solicitor), 
Miss Serene M. Cursetp, 

Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, M.A., Pb.D., 

TJp-srfl Er. Dr* E. Zimmermann, S.J., Pb.D., 
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R. P, Gorvala, Esq,, M.A., 

B. N. Dhabliar, Esq,, M.A., 

P. K. Motivala, Esq., M.A., LL.B., 

Prof. N. D. Minoeherhomji, B.A., 

Prof. A. B. Gajendragadkar, M.A. 

Joint Honorarij Secretaries 

Behramgore T. Anldesaria, Esq,, M,A., 

S. K. Hodivala, Esq., B.A. 

The Neio Executive Committee 
The Board of Trustees of the Institute, at their 
meeting held on the 2nd April, 1931, appointed the 
following, along with themselves as ex-offieio members, to 
serve on the Executive Committee for a period of three 
years from the 1st August, 1931 up to the 31st July, 1934 — 

President 

M. P, Khareghat, Esq., LC.S, (Retired). 
Vice-Presidents 

Shamsml-Uiama Dastur Dr. Darab Peshotan Sanjaiia, 

B,A., Ph.D., 

Sorabji E. ’Warden, Esq. 

Honorary Treasurer 

Kaikhusru H. Gama, Esq. 

Members 

Miss Serene M. Cursetji, 

Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, M.A., Ph.D., 

R. P, Gorvala, Esq., M.A., 

B. N- Dhabhar, Esq., M.A., 

P. K. Motivala, Esq., M.A., LL.B., 

Prof. N. D. Minoeherhomji, B.A., 

Prof. A. B. Gajendragadkar, M.A,, 

Dr. Iraeli J.S. Taraporevala, B.A., Ph.D., Bar,-at-Law„ 
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Dr. Jal Peerose Bulsara, M.A., Ph.D., 

Dr. Jal C. Pavry, M.A., PI 1 .D. 

'oint Honorary Secretaries 

Behramgore T. Anklesaria, Esq., M.A., 

S. K. Hodivala, Esq., B.A. 

After the sad death of Mr. Hodivala on the 13th June, 
.931, Mr. Anklesaria took upon himself the whole secre- 
arial work of the Institute. In place of Shams-ul-Ulama 
Dastur Dr. Darab Peshotan Sanjana, the Trustees of the 
[nstitute appointed Dr. Sir J. J. Modi as Vice-President. 

New Ordinary Members 

Dr. Jal Peerose Bulsara, M.A., Ph.D., 

Ervad Pramroze A. Bode, B.A., 

Dr. Vieaji DinsKaw. 

Meetings 

There were eight meetings of the Executive Committee 
during the year. 

Record of Service 

The following resolutions were passed recoi'ding the 
services of the Eevd. Pr. Dr. E. Zimmermann, Dr. P. C. 
Andreas, Shapurji Kavasji Hodivala, Esq., B.A., ^ and 
ai Dastur DT' Darab Peshotan Sanjana, 
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/‘G-o'veriiiiaeBt Fellowsliip Lectures lie ■idelivered in the year, 
1929 as the Government scholar of this Institiite.- , The 
Executive Committee put on record their appreciation of 
his deep scholarship in the field of Oriental studies in 
general and Sanskrit in particular. Pr, Zimmermann’s 
genial disposition and unostentatious fervour for the 
advancement of Oriental lore won for him a deep esteem in 
the hearts of his colleagues and pupils alike and Ms passing 
away will be long felt as a great loss in the sphere of Oriental 
..scholarship. ■ 

A copy of this resolu tion be sent to his brother Revd. 
Otto Zimmermann, S.J,, and to the Rector of St. Xavier's 
Co]lege, to the staff of which he belonged.'^ 


Dr. F. (7. Andreas 

The Executive Committee of the E. R. Cama Oriental 
Institute express their grief at the death of Prof. A 
•of the Gottingen University and record their appreciation 
of the great service done to Iranian scholarship by the 
deceased extending over a long period of more than 
50 years. 

‘^A copy of this resolution be forwarded to the 
University of Gottingen, to which the deceased belonged. 

Shapurji Kavasji Ilodimla, E$q,, B*A. 

“ The Executive Committee of the K. R. Cama Oriental 
Institute record their deep sense of sorrow at the untimely 
death of their Joint Hony. Secretary, Mr. Shapurji Kavasji 
Hodivala, B.A., who died on the 13th J une, 1931, at the age 
of 61 years. Mr. Hodivala was invited to join the Execu- 
tive Committee on the 17th January, 1922, and since then 
he took an active interest in the well-being of the 
As Government Research Scholar for the year 1923, he had 
delivered a series of six learned lectures on the Indo-Ira- 
niah Religion which were greatly ap-preeiated by Sanskrit 
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and Avedan schoto alike. He was appointed a Joint 
Hony. Seoretary o£ the Institute m Apnl, IJoU. 

“The Executive Committee place on record their appre- 
ciation of the valuable services rendered hy the deceased to 
the cause of Sanskrit and Avestan scholarship in general 
and to this Institute in particular, and express their regret 
that his premature death has caused the heavy loss of an 
unostentatious and industrious scholar of great ealibie. 

■“ The Executive Committee request the Hony. Secre- 
tary to convey their sympathy to the wife .ndcl^Mven oi 
the deceased for the irreparable loss sustained by them < 
pray for God’s blessings upon his soul. May it rest 

in eternal bliss.” 

Shams-ulVlama Dastur Dr. Dor ah P. Sanjana, 

B.A., Ph.D. 

“ The Executive Committee of the K. R. Cama Oriental 
Institute record their deep sense of sorrow for the sad 

'death of one of their Vice-Presidents Sham^rd-I lama 
Dastur Dr. Darabji Peshotanji Sanjana, B.A., Ph. ^ 
died on the 5th August, 1931, at the age of 74 years^ Dastui 

Dr. Darabji was invited to join the Executive Committee 

from the 1st August 1919, the date of its inception, and 
was appointed a Vice-President of the Institute from 1922. 

“The Executive Committee place on record their 
appreciation of his great scholarship in the field of 
Iranian studies in general and the Palilavi language an 
literature in particular. Among many of his learned 
works, including an English translation of Geiger s Civili- 
zation of the Eastern Iranians in Ancient Times , the most 
remarkable is his Edition of the Dinkard with notes and 
translations into English and Gujarati. This work was 
commenced in 1874 by his revered father the late fehams-ul- 
Hlama Dastur Dr. Peshotanji Behramji Sanjana, who died. 
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after the issue of the first 8 volumes. ' It was eompleted bj 
Dastur Dr. Darabji in 11 more volumes with indefatigable" 
zeal and industry, and will remain a lasting moiiumeiit of 
his deep erudition, admired by scholars throughout the 
world. 

The Executive Committee deeply deplore the loss 
entailed owing to the death of such a learned scholar and 
colleague. • 

It was also resolved that a copy of the above resolu- 
tion be sent to the family of Dastur Darabji. 

K. B. Carnaps Death Annwersary 

The twenty-second anniversary of the death of the late 
Mr. K. E. Gama was celebrated on Thursday, the 20th 
August, 1931, in the hall of the Institute, when the Eev. J. 
McKenzie, M-A., Yiee-Chancellor of the Bombay Univer- 
sity, presided. An oil-coloured portrait of Shams-ul-Ulama 
Dr. Sir Jivanji JamshedjiModi, Kt, C.LE., B.A., Ph.D., 
LL.D., prepared by artist Mr. Mancherji P. Pithawala, was 
unveiled by Principal McKenzie who spoke at length on 
Dr. Sir Jivanji's services in his capacity as Honorary 
Secretary of the Institute and especially as an Oriental 
scholar of worldwide repute. 

Dr. Sir Jivanji then delivered his discourse on The 
Doctrine of Karma from a Zoroastrian Point of Yiew.'^ 

K. R. Cama’s Birthday Centenary 

The late Mr. K. R. Gama was born on the 11th November, 
1831, and a public meeting was convened on the 11th Novem- 
ber, 1931, at the Institute premises, to celebrate his birthday 
centenary. Members of the various societies and institutions 
with which Mr. K. R, Gama was connected in his life-time, 
namely, the Lodge ‘‘ Rising Star of Western India/ ^ the Sii^ 
Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy Zartoati Madressa, the Mullan Eiruz 
Madressa, the Mullan Piruz Kitabkhana, the Gnyan Pra* 
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sara-k Mandali, . the Parsi Girls VScliool Association, tke 
Bbinbay: , "Branch of''. . the. Royal, Asiatic Society, the 
Anthropological Society of Bombay, the So.eiety for niaking 
Eesearches into the Zoroastrian Religion, the Gath a Society, 
the TlieosopMeal Society and the Eahnuin,ae Sablia, were 
-specially invited. : 

Mr. Jnstiee Bomanji Jamshedji Wadia, 

M.A., LD.B-, was inlhe'chair. A 

Leading members of the Lodge Rising Star of Western 
India/^ No; 342 S.O., Mr. Abdeali Kajiji, Superintendent 
of Scottish Royal Arch Freemasonry in India, and the 
Master of the Lodge R. Gama,'’ No. 1366 S.C., with 
his office-bearers and other members attended the meeting. 
They entered in procession in their masonic regalia with 
implements. 

Mr. Rustam K. E. Gama, in giving a brief sketch of the 
masonic career of Mr. K. R. Gama, said ; 

Mr. K. B. Gama was initiated and admitted into 
Freemasonry on the 24th August, 1S54, in the Lodge 
"'Rising Star of Western India, of which he was 
an active member for exactly 55 years up to the d ate 
of his passing away on the 20th August 1909. During 
Ms masonic career of five decades and five, he had 
occupied the highest offices a Freemason in India 
could aspire to in the Scottish Constitution. In Craft 
masonry he was appointed Grand Master Depute of the 
Grand Lodge of all Scottish Freemasonry in India, and 
Grand Warden of the Grand Lodge of Scotland. In Royal 
Arch Masonry, he was the Grand Superintendent of Royal 
Arch Masonry in India under Scotland for full fifteen years 
and Honorary Depute First Grand Principal of Scotland. 
In order to commemorate his services to Craft masonry 
under the Scottish Constitution several young enthusiastic 
masons founded Lodge R. Gama,’' No. 1366 S.C., 
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was eoiiseerated by Grand Master Depnte Dr. Sir Te- 
mnlji Bhikbaji Nariman on the 24th Atignst, 1931, being the 
anniversary date of the late Mr. Gama’s initiation into Free* 
masonry and of whieli he (Mr. Enstam) was the first Master. 
By a coincidence the regular November meeting of Lodge 
“K. E. Gama” fell on the same date, i.e., the 11th November, 
as the birthday of the late Mr. K. E. Gama, and Providence 
had thus helped them to unite with the K. E. Gama 
Institute for the purpose of celebrating the centenary 
of a true and faithful servant of Freemasonry such as the 
late Khurshedji Enstamji Gama, who acted well Iiis part as 
a man and a mason during his whole life of 78 years by 
working for the social and religious uplift of his community 
and as a public citizen for the civic welfare of his 
countrymen. 

Owing to his staunch advocacy of the principles and 
ideals of Freemasonry as being on a par with the tenets 
of the Zoroastrian faith, Freemasonry in this city became 
very popular in the Parsi community.” 

Shams-ul-Ulama Dr. Sir Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, Kt., 
C.LB., B.A., Ph.D., LL.D., presented the ^‘ Life-sketch of 
the late Mr. K. E. Gama,” prepared by him, and delivered 
a discourse on The late Mr. K. E. Gama’s Literary Work.” 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice B. J. Wadia, in his final 
address, said that it was due to Mr. Gama’s religious zeal 
and to his method of religious scholarship and learning 
that the scholars who followed in his wake adopted the 
western scientific method of investigation and research. 
He said that he was studying at College at the time when 
the late Mr. Khurshedji Gama had become well-known as 
an Oriental savant and scholar. Whilst a College student, 
he had heard a good deal of the scholarship and benevolence 
of Mr. Gama. He had the good fortune to speak to Mr. 
Gama only once in his life and that was at a social gather- 
n g of the Parsi students of all the Colleges in Bombay in 
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1903 Mr Wadia considered no one more entitled to 
speak with authority on Mr. Gama’s literary work than 
Dr. Sir Jivanji Modi. Prof. Darmesteter had, in the 
preface to his monumental work “ Le Zend A vesta,’ called 
Mr. Gama a “Dastur laiqne ” of the Parsi community, 
and he was truly deserving of such a title. Mr. Gama’s 
munificence in helping the cause of education and learning 
was widelv known, and his efforts for the reform of the 
Parsi calendar, as he considered it, were too well-known to 
need mention. He had translated many German works on 
Zoroastrianism, which the K. E. Gama Institute had under- 
taken to publish. There were many social and religious 
usages of the Parsi community which required to be 
reformed, and Mr. Gama had worked strenuously all his 
life for such reforms. 

Translation of the PoMavi Vendidad 

In order to commemorate the centenary of Mr. Gama s 
birth, an anonymous Parsi donated a sum of Es. 1,000/- 
to be offered as an honorarium to be paid for the 
preparation of an English translation of the Avesta 
Vendidad. Whilst thanking the donor for his gift, the 
Executive Gommittee suggested that the amount was not 
sufSeient enough and that a transliteration and English 
translation of the Pahlavi Vendidad was a great desidera- 
tum. The donor having approved of this suggestion, 
the Executive Gommittee entrusted, by a resolution 
made at their meeting of 2-7-1829, the work of translite- 
rating and translating the Pahlavi Vendidad to Mr. B. T. 
Anklesaria, M.A., for an honorarium of Rs. 2,000/-. 

On the occasion of the Gen tenary Meeting, Mr. B. T. 
Anklesaria submitted his transliteration and English transla- 
tion of the Pahlavi Vendidad. He gave a short account 
of the work already done in connection with the Vendidad 
from time to time and stated that a Pahlavi transla- 
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tioii of ail the AYestaii texts including that of the Veiididad 
was prepared by the great Magupatan Magiipat Atarp^t 
M^raspend and his disciples, early in the fourth century 
after Christ, during the reign of the Sasanlan monarch 
Sh§,puhr II. The Pahlavi version was enriched with 
glosses and commentaries by the Magupats and Dastiirs 
who followed Atarpat during the regime of the later 
Sasanians. 

The attention of the civilized world of letters was 
drawn to the religious scriptures of the Parsis by Anquetil 
du Perron who first translated the Avestaii texts of the 
Yasna, Visperad, Vendidacl and some of the Yaats in 
1771 A.C., after having studied the A vesta and the 
Pahlavi under Dastur Darab Kumana of Surat» Johann 
Friedrich Kleuker published his translation of the Avesta 
texts into German in 1783, and Spiegel did so in 1851-1863. 
Ignaee Pietraszewski gave to the world a novel translation 
of the Avestan texts in the Polish and French languages 
in 1862. In India, Dastur Framji Aspandyarji Eabadi 
of Surat had, at the express request of the late Mr. Framji 
Cowasji Banaji, prepared a Gujarati translation or the 
Avestan Vendidad, Yasna and Visperad on the basis of the 
Pahlavi version, in 1824. A.G. Dastur Eabadi^s transla- 
tion was lithographed and published by the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society in 1842’'43 A.C. 

In January, 1866, the late Mr. K. R. Gama offered, in 
the name of the Society for the Promotion of Researches 
into thejZoroastrian Religion/^ a prize of Rs. 6D0/- for 
preparing a correct copy of the Avestan text of the 
Vendidad with the Pahlavi version written underneath the 
Avestan text, notes on variants in the Avestan and Pahlavi 
texts, and on the differences of view as regards translation, 
particularly noting the differences from the Pahlavi 
version and the translations of Dr. Spiegel and Dastur 
Eabadi, a vocabulary of the Avestan words occurring im 
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the Vendiclad in accordance with comparative philology, 
and a refutation of all the misleading criticisms passed 
against the Vendidad. The amount of the prize was 
latterly raised to Es» 800/-, When no essay was received 
at the stated time, the conditions of the competition were 
relaxed a little and the prize was advertized again. In 
January, 1869 A.C., Ervad Kavasji EduljiKanga submitted 
his translation of only the Avestan text of the Vendidad 
with notes and comments, vocabulary and refutation of 
the criticisms against it. The work was published in 1874. 

Ever since then, new translations of the Avestan text 
of the Vendidad have been made containing references 
to the Pahlavi version and the glosses and commentaries 
contained in the version. But a complete translation ol: 
the Pahlavi version has not been attempted up to now, and 
the Executive Committee of the K. R. Cama Institute 
thought fit to take advantage of the munificent offer, made 
by an anonymous Parsi donor, to bring to completion the 
work initiated by Mr. K. E. Cama in 1866 A.C., and to 
present it as a fitting tribute to the memory of the in- 
defatigable Orientalist on his birthday centenary- This 
English translation of the Pahlavi version, as soon as 
published, will give to the world an idea of the knowledge 
of the Avestan scriptural lore and the way in which the 
Avestan texts of Zoroastrianism were interpreted sixteen 
centuries ago by the learned exponents of the Zoroastrian 
.religion such as Atarpibt M^raspend and his disciples. 

Presentation of a Carpet to the Institute 

In order to commemorate the event of the auspicious 
day, and as a tribute of respect to the Institute which 
-honoured the memory of Mr* Cama, Dr. Sir Jivanji Modi 
presented an Afghan carpet to the Institute. He said that 
it was presented to Mm. by His Eoyal Highness the Prime 
Minister of Kabul, brother of His Majesty the Shah of 
■Afghanistan, during his recent visit to Kabul. 
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Mi'. K. E. Cama’s Collected WorTis 
At the suggestion of Prof. N. 13. Minoeherliomji, the 
publication of the collected works of the late Mr. K. R. 
Gama was undertaken. The Life-sketch of Mr. Gama pre- 
sented by Dr. Sir Jivanji will form the first volume and Mr. 
Gama’s English writings and translations from GermaJi 
works will occupy the second volume. 

The English Translation of Prof. Dr. Karl F. Geld- 
ner’s Die Zoroastrische religion {Das Avesta)’’ 

The work was entrusted to Dr. J. C. Tavadia, B.A., 
Ph.D., of Hamburg in 1927. He has completed it an.l 
submitted the MS. of his translation, which will be 
published early. 

Translation of Hamzah-i Ispahan i 

In 1930, Prof. Dr. U. M. Daudpota, M.A., Ph.D., was 
entrusted with the work of translating into English the 
Arabic text of Hamzah-i Ispahani’s First Book. He has 
finished his work and handed over the MS. for publication. 

Copies of two rare MSS. 

Professor M. A. Shushtary of Mysore University 
applied for permission to take copies of two rare MSS. of 
the Mullan Firuz Kitabkhana: “ Shareh-i Diwan-i Anvari” 
{E. VII, 28) and “ Shareh-i AbyM-i divan-i KhUqani” 
{E. VII, 41). After securing the permission of the Mullsn 
Firuz Kitabkhana authorities, Professor Shushtary was 
allowed to get the copies prepared for him. 

Lecture 

Dr. Jal 0. Pavry, M.A., Ph.D., delivered a lecture 
on “ The Parthian Empire under Mithradates I,” 
on Monday, the 6th July, 1931. Shams-ul-Ulama Dr. Sir 
Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, Kt., C.I-E., B.A., Ph.D., LL*D., 
was in the chair. 
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SarosTi K. R- Cama Prize Essmjs 

The “Sai-osh K. R. Gama Prize” of Rs. 600/- was 
announced in the public newspapers and journals for an 
English translation of thelban, Khorsed, Mali, Tir, Drvasp, 
Mihir Rashnu, Pravardin, Ram and Din Yasts, to be 
submitted on or before the Slst December, 1930. Two com- 
petitors sent in their essays under the nom-de-plumes 
respectively of “ Ahunavaiti” and “ Vispa sravao Zara- 
thustri Yazamaide.” Dr. J. C. Tavadia, B.A., Pli.D of 
Hamburg, was appointed examiner. In his report dated 
10th June, 1931, Dr. Tavadia expressed his opinion that 
he could not consider either of the attempts worth 
recognition. 

The Executive Committee have since reannouneed the 
same subject. The essays are to be submitted on or before 

the Slst May, 1932. ^ “<a n tt T? 

Another subject announced for the Sarosh K. R. 
Cama Prize” of Rs. 225/- was the English translation of 
the Ashi, Astad, Zamy^t, Hadokht and Vist asp Yasts and 
theAfrin-iPaighambarZaratust, to be submitted on or 
before the Slst December, 1931. 

One essay has been received. 

The Government Besearch Scholarship 

On the recommendation of Dr. Sir Jivanji Modi, Mr. W. 
Ivanow '«as entrusted with the work of preparing a thesis 
on “ The Qabri or Dari Dialect,” for an honorarium of 
Rs. 1,500/-. 

London Agents 

Messrs. Luzae & Co. were appointed the London Agents 
of the publications of the Institute. 

XV Tilth International Congress of Orientalists 

The Committee elected Mr. R. P. Masani, M.A., as 
i delegate to represent the Institute at the XVIIIth Interna- 
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tional Congress of Orientalists held at Leiden on the 7th to 
12th September, 1931. 

Bombay JJ niversity Scheme of Co-operation 

The Bombay University Library Committee proposed 
a scheme of co-operation between themselves, the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, the J. N. Petit 
Institute and our Institute, in order to help, by a 
mutual arrangement, in the purchase of some costly 
books which no single Institution can afford to pur- 
chase. The object was that at least one copy of rare 
costly books may be made available in Bombay for 
students to refer to in these Libraries. Dr. Irach J. S. 
'.Taraporevala and Mr. B. T. Anklesaria were appointed 
representatives of the Institute on the Committee empan- 
melled for the purpose. 

Insurance 

The manuscripts, books, furniture and deadstock 
of the Cama Oriental Institute, and of the Manekji Limji 
Hateria Library, have been insured for Es. 50,000/- with 
the Commercial Union Assurance Co. Ltd. 

The manuscripts, books and furniture of the Mullan 
Piruz Kitabkh&na are separately insured for Rs. 20,000/- 
by the Committee of the Kitabkhtoa. 

Repair of Manuscripts and Boohs 

49 MSS. and 5 books of the Cama Institute Library 
'■were repaired and bound at the cost of Rs. 157-8-0. 

Furniture 

Three new cupboards were purchased this year at 
a cost of Es. 2S0/-. 

Shortage of Boohs 

The Executive Committee requested Brvad Bah- 
manji N. Dhabhar, M.A., and Prof. Nadirsha D. Mine- 
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cherhoTnji, B.A., to report on tho snortsge of books and. 
journals of the Institute Library. They submitted their 
report after a careful examination of the books of the 
Library. The Executive Committee placed on record their 
appreciation of the disinterested service rendered by 
Ervad B. N. Dhabhar and Prof. N. D. Minocherhomji. 
Several of the books and journals ha%m since been found 
and steps have been taken to prevent further shortage. 

Oil-Painting of Bastur Ardashirji MvMa Finis 

Mr. Ardeshar Burjorji Mulla Firuz presented to the 
Mullan Firuz Madressa an oil-painting of his grandfather 
Dastur Ardashirji Eustamji Mullan Firuz, who was the 
first Principal of the Madressa from its foundation on the 
27th i\ugust, 1854, up to the day of his death on the 4th 
January, 1864. As our Institute has accommodated the 
Madressa in its premises, the oil-painting has been hung 
in the Institute Hall, by the side of that of Dastur Mullan 
Firuz, whose name the Madressa and the KitUbkh^na bear- 
Sasanian Gems and Cameos belonging to the 
Indian Museum, Calcutta 

Mr. Kaikhusru J. Dubash, Solicitor, Joint Honorary 
Secretary of the Bombay Federal Council, sent to the- 
Institute a box containing plaster easts of Sasanian Gems . 
and Cameos belonging to the Arehseological Section i 
of the Indian Museum, Calcutta. The Executive 
Committee have invited members of the Institute and' 
decipherers of Pahlavi to make an attempt at decipherment . 
of the inscriptions on those gems and cameos and have 
resolved to print a photograph album of these gems after 
obtaining the permission of the Director General of 
Archaeology in India. 

Mon. Eugene Burnouf’s Letters 
' Mr. Cursetjee Manoekjee Cnrsetjee presented to the- 
Institote an album containing nineteen original letters- 
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feom Mon. Eugene Burnouf, two from Mon. Jules MoM 
and one from Prof. Charles Lassen of Bonn, addressed 
to Ms father the late Mr. Manoekjee Cursetjee between 
the years 1834: and 1846, as well as copies of eleven letters 
addressed by Mr. Manoekjee Oursetjee to Mon. Bumouf. 

The Executive Committee highly appreciate Mr. 0. M. 
Cursetjee’s gift, and have thought of publishing, if con- 
venient, some of these letters which have not seen the 
light of day. Dr. Sir Jivanji Jamshedji Modi has been 
requested to look into the matter. 

Presentation of Ency clopcedia Britannica to the 
Udwada Library 

'As the Cama Institute Library contained two sets (the 
8th and the 11th Editions) of the Encyelopsedia Britannica, 

• the Executive Committee thought fit to present the set of 
the 8th Edition, belonging to the late Mr. E, E. Gama’s 
own collection, to the Udwada Library. 

Publications 

Two numbers of the Journal, Nos. l8 and 19, were 
published during the year. 

Donations 

The Executive Committee have accepted, with tHanla, 
the following donations received during the year:— 


Prom the “ Lodge E. E. Cama,” on the occasion Es. 

of the E, E. Cama Birth Centenary ... 101/- 

Prom a Zoroastrian, as a thanksgiving to God 

for the recovery of dear ones ... 15/- 

Prom a Zoroastrian, as humble thanksgiving to 

God ... ‘ 11/- 

Prom a Zoroastrian, as humble thanksgiving . . . 11^- 

Prom a Zoroastrian, in pious memory of Ms 

friend Mr. Shapurji Eavasji Hodivala ... 10/- 
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From a Zoroastrian, in memory of Ws father 

and sister Boz 26* Mah 2 , 1301 A.Y. 10/* 

From a Zoroastrian, in memory of Seth Jijibhoy 

Dadabhoy on his anniversary (23*4*1931) ... 5/- 

From a Zoroastrian, in memory of Aimae on 

her anniversary (25-4-1931) ••• 5/* 

From a friend, in stlcred memory of Mr. K. R. 

Cama on the 22nd anniversary of his death. .5/* 

i'rom a Zoroastrian, in memory of his inother 
on the anniversary of her death (Eoz Fra- 
vardin, Mah Khhrdltd, 1301 A.Y.) ... 5/- 


Total Bs. 178/. 

General Fund 

The Generai Fond of the Institute showed a balance 
Es. 2/12,041-5-11 on the 3l8t December, 1930. At the 
end of 1931 the balance was Es. 2,01,383-3-2. 

The Executive Committee tender their sincere than& 
to Messrs. Navroz A. Davar and Co., Incorporated 
/tceountants, for having worked as Honorary Auditors of 
the Institute. 

Books Pdbchased 
Manuscripts 

A Multani Manuscript. 

Farokhshi in Avestan characters. 

• The FarvardSit Yasht in Avestan characters. 

- j* iThe Behram Yasht in Avestan characters. 

The Abaa Yasht ‘ih Atesftdn characters. 

The Farvardin Yasht in Avestan characters. 

The AMn?i QahisHbtot in AveetSti dharaeters. 

» 

■ . English 

“Dr. ll^morial Tolume/’ by the Dj?. Modi 

^||emorialVoiumg!'6dStw4’^W^ l®30v . r, 


m 
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^ Persian Painting, ’ ’ by Basil Gray, 1!^. 

“ The Persians,” by Sir Denison Boss, 1981. 

“ The ReKgioh and Philosophy of the Veda and JJpaM- 
«hads (Harvard Oriental Series, Vols. 31, 32),” by Arthnr 
Beiriedale lEeit^^^ 

“ Classical Studies in Honour of Henry Drisler,** 1894/ 

“ An Etymological Vocabulary of Pashto,” by Georg 
JiorgenstiMaiS, 1927/ 

“ A Bibliography of Persia,” by Lt.-Col. Sir Arnold T. 
Wilson, 1930. , , 

“ Ishkashmi, Zebaki and Yazgholami : An Account ol 
three Branian Dialects,” by Sir George A. Grierson, 1920. 

“ Catalogue of the Persian, Turkish, Hindustani, imd 
Pushtu lifes. in the BodMan Library, Part II,” by Dr. H. 
Ethe, 1930. 

'■ The Lands, of the Eastern Caliphate,” by G. Ls 
SStraaigA 1930. . 

“Library Handbook and :Index,” by E. G. Kanade, 
H.A., 1931. 

“ The' Caliphs Said their Non-.Muslim Subjeotaa^” ’^ 
.‘A. S. Tritfoti, 1930. 

“Islamic Civilization, Vols. I, II,” by S. Ellitda 
BukhSh, 1929, 1930. . 

" Persian Pictures,” by Gertrude Bell, 1928. 

“ A History of Persian Language and Literature »f 
the Mughal Court, Parts I, II, III,” by M. A. Ghani, 1929^ 

1930. 

.1 ; ' , , , 

“ Persian Literature (The World’s M^uals),” ^ 
BeubenLevy, 1928. .. 

“Ptemsfrop the Hivan of Hafiz,” by Gertrude L. 
'Ben, 1928. ’ ' ,, \ ' . „• ; 
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“ Pahlavi Codices, K 20 and K 20 b (Oodice Avestici et 
Pablavici Bibliothecae Universitatis Hafniensis), Vol. I 
(Introduction by Arthur Christensen),” by the University- 
Library of Copenhagen, 1931- 

“ An Introduction to Persian Art since the seventh 
Century A.D.,” by Arthur U. Pope, 1930. 

Oe^^man 

“Die Grabschrift des Darius zu Nakschi Eustam,” by 
P_r. Ferdinand Hitzig, 18-47. 

“ Grundriss der Neupersischen Etymolo^e,” by Paul 
Bom, 1893. 

“ Bilderatlas zur Kunst und Kulturgeschichte Mittel- 
lAsiens,” by Le Coq, 1925. 

“ Beitrage zur Metrik des Awostas und des Bgvedas,” 
by Johannes Hertei, 1927. 

“ Hillsbuoh des Pehlevi, Part I (Texte und Index der 
Pehlevi-worter,” and Part 11 (Glossary), by H. S. Nyberg,. 
19 ^. 

“ Iranische und ArmeniscKe (Geschichte der Indogei’- 
manisehen Sprachwissensehaft, Zweiter Teil, Vierter Band, 
Zweite Halfte),” by Hans Keiehelt and Heinrich Zeller, 
3-927. 

“ Bin Iranisches Sprachdenkmal. und der Nordlichen 
Mongolei (Sitzungsberi^te der Koniglieh PreTissischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften XXVII),” by P- W. K. 
Mujier, 

“I Eine Soghdisehe insehrift in Ladakh,” 

“IIEeste einer Soghdischen Ubersetzung des Padma- 
cintamani-dharni Sutra XXXII,” by F. W. K. Muller, 

“ Soghdisehe Texte I,” by F. W. K. Muller, 

’ “Ein Doppelblatt aus einem Maniehaischen Hymnen' 
bach (Mahrnamag),” by F. W. K. Muller, 
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Persian 

“ Divan AM Nivas,” by Fariduttul Abi Nivas. 

“ Tarikh-ul Madineli, Vols. I, II.” 1326 Hijri. 

“ Lugliat-i-Furs (Asadi’s Neupersiselies Worterbueh),’’ 
iby Paul Horn, 1897. 

“ Al Fihrist of Ibn-un Nadim,” by Ibn-un Nadim, 1348 
Hijri. 

Gujerati 

"HU!** attui," iTll Hlo t*30. 

Books Presented 
English 

“ Imperial Library Catalogue, Part II, Subjeet*Index 
to tbe Author Catalogue, First Supplement,”^ 1929. 

“Racial Intermarriages: Their Scientific Aspect,” by 
. J. J. Vimadalal and others,® 1922. 

“ The Idea of Man and Knowledge in the Conception of 
Persian Mystics,” by L. Bogdanov,® 1930. 

“ Stray Notes on Kabuli Persian,” by L. Bogdanov,* 
1930. 

“ A Middle Persian Grammar,” by 0. Salemann 
(translated from German by L. Bogdanov),^ 1930. 

“ Social Customs and Race Degeneration,” being sC 
lecture delivered by Dr. Jamshed D. Munsiff,® 1930. 

“ Fifty Years of Theosophy in Bombay,” by K. J. 
mdia,* 1931. „ . 

1. Presented by the Government of India, Calcutta. 

2. Presented by Dr. Sir Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, Kt. 

3. Presented by the Author. 

4. Presented by the Trustees of the Farsi Punebayet Funds and 
Properties, Bombay, 

5. Presented by R. B. Paymaster, Esq,, B-A,, LL.B. 
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“ Anthropological Papers, Part IV,” by Dr, Jivanjl 

Jamshedji Modi,^ 1929. 

“Address delivered by the Eevd... John McKenzie, 
Yice-Chaneellor of the University of Bombay, before the 
’Annual Convocation of the University oh the 18th August 
1931, ”2 1931. 

“Journal of the Department of Letters, Vol. XXI,” by 
the University of Calcutta,® 1931. 

“ The Mobedan Mobed Omid bin Ashavast, referred tO' 
by Hamza Isphahani. Who was he?” (Reprint from Wilhelm. 
Geiger’s Memorial Volume) by Dr. Sir J. J. Modi,^ 1931. 

“ A Persian Miniature of the XVI Century,” by 
Riza Abbasi from the Russian of P. Rosenberg (translated 
by L. Bogdanov),® 1931. 

“ The Excellence of Zoroastrianism,” by Pra.mroze 
Pestonji Wadia,’’ 1931. 

“ Sraosha in the Gathas and in the Later Avesta,” by 
N. D. Khandalavala,® 1929. 

“ A Guide to the Gallery of Miscellaneous Antiquities- 
in Prince of Wales Museum,” by R. G. Gyani,® 1931. 

French ' 

“ La Pens4e de Rabindra,nath Tagore,” by Sushii 
- Chandra Mitter,® 1930. 

,, “ Les Fleurs de Ehetorique dans Tinde,” by H. R. 

Di^r,® 1930. 


6. Presented by the University of Calcutta. 

7. Presented by the Rathesbtar Mandal. ^ 

8. presented by the Curator, Arehoiolo^oal Section of the Prinoe- 

#1 Waitea Mnsenm, : 

9„ Presented by the Publisher, Adrien Maisonuenve, Paris. ■ ■ ' ' 
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Persian 

“ KhordeH Aresta,” by Aga Mirza Hasan Kashani,* 
1232 A.Y, 

“ Tardid Shai'aat Batalat Shall Makhlu'a,” Afghanistan,® 
1310 Hijri. 

“ Complete Episode of Shah Yazdagard Sheheriar 
from Shah Nameh together with the ‘ Satire ’ of Hakim 
Firdusi Tnsi on Sultan Mahmud Ghaznavi,” by Behram 
Pherozeshah Bharueha,''^ 1930. 

German , 

“ Oatalogus Codieum Manu Scriptorium Bibliothecae 
Eegiae Monacensis, Tomi I, Pars VII, Codices Zendicos 
Complectens,” by Christian Bartholomae,® 1915. 

“ Archaeologische Mitteilungen aus Iran, Band I, 
Heft I, II and III and Band II, Heft 1-4,” by Ernst 
Herzfeld,® 1929, 1930. 

“ Ardiaeologische reise im Euphrat und Tigris-Gebiet, 
Friedrich Sarre, Vok. II and IV,” by Ernst Herzfeld,.® 
1920. .. ■’ 

Sanskrit 

“ A Descriptive Catalogue of the Sanskrit Manuscripts 
in the Tanjore Maharaja Library, Tanjbre, V ols. VII, VIIJ 
and IX,” by P. P. S. Sastri,io 1930. 

“ The Apastamba Sulbasutra with the Commentaries 
of Kapardiswamin Karavinda and Sundararaja,” by D. 
Shrinivasachar and Vidwan S. Narasinhachar,^* 1931. 

“Hemadri urfe Hemadpant yanche Charitra,” by 
K. A. Padhye,® 1931. 

“ The Vasisthadharmasastram : Bombay Sanskrit ^d 
Prakrit Smies No. 28,” by Bevd. Alois A. Fahrer,^® 1930. 

10. ' Breaented by the Government of Madras. 

11. Presented by the Cnrator, Government Oriental Library, Mysore, 

12* Presented by the Director of Public Instruction, Poona* 
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“ The Prakriyakaumudi of Ramaehandra, Part II : 
Bombay Sanskrit and Prakrit Series, No. LXXXII,” by 
Bao Bahadur K. P Trivedi,^^ 1931. 

PaMavi 

“ Dena Vajak i Aichand i Atropat Marespandan or 
Some of the Sa3rings of Adarbad Marespand,” by Sohrab 
Kavasji Dastni* Meherjirana,^ 1930. 

Old Persian 

“ Cnneiform Inscriptions transcribed into Sanskrit 
and Avesta,” by S. K. Hodivala, B.A..^^ 1931. 

Gujerati 

Ati! 4Wi, 

“ ’j’oiitT'tt w' ■'HiniSii" ati! 

ixii 

“ y'tHuRl •H'=Hl3ictdl X Q,’ ct«lt ^ 

tl. §. 5l. <VH?IS£» IfcSo. 

“^WW, *111 ■«liy (Si5li c-l'«l*tu 

^^J*lss tAAo. 

“ ^«ii oftn jjfriai si§« syata " snl 

«H. tfeSl. 

“ ACHI ?li Cn^:d,” 'HHi A^nii sHia© Si«a,2 tcre^. 

"Mici eisictl Qt*iis>ii, dlOrtaw/' a'^wn 

Sliolt 5l?w 4m€l»i Xi;3X, 

“ 'Hf'ist OJ'S aMHl? HIhSI 

^=MHgg Sjgag efl. 51^14 + 15^ 1^31, 

13. Presented by Ardeshir Shaporji Hodivala, Esq., B.A., LL.^ 

14. Presented by Sir Katan Tata Charities Fund. 

15* Presented by Jebangir D. D. Daruvala. 
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JOTJBNALS PbESENTEB 
English 

Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society, Vol. XXI, 
Nos. 2-4 (October 1930, January, April 1931), Vol. XXII, 
Nos. 1, 2 (July, October 1931). 

Journal of the American Oriental Society, ToL 49, 
No. 3 (September 1930) ; Vol. 50, No. 4 (December 1930); 
Vol. 51, Nos. 1-3 (March, June, September 1931). 

Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Eesearch Society, Vol. 
XVI, Parts II-IV (June, September, December 1930) ; 
Vol. XVII, Parts II, III (June, September 1931). 

Journal of the Andhra Historical Eesearch Society, 
Vol. IV, Parts III, IV (January, April 1930); Vol. V, Parts 
I, II (July, October 1930), III, IV (January, April 1931). 

The Humanist, Vol. Ill, Nos. 6, 7 (November, December 
1930), 8-12 (January-May 1931) ; Vol. IV, Nos. 1-4 (June- 
• September 1931). 

Annals of the Bh'andarkar Oriental Eesearch Institute, 
Vol. XII, Parts I (1930), II, III (1931). 

Journal of the Bombay Historical Society, Vol. Ill, 
Nos. 1, 2 (March, September 1930). 

Iran League Quarterly, Vol. I, Nos. 1-4 (April, July, 
October 1930, January 1931).^ 

The Asiatic Eeview, Vol. XXVII, Nos. 89-92 (January, 
.'April, July, October 1931). 

Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Eoyal Asiatic 
Society, Vol. V, Nos. 1, 2; Vol. VI, Nos. 1, 2 ; Vol. VII, 
Nos. 1, 2 (1931). 

The Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. VI, No. 4 
(December 1930) ; Vol. VII, Nos. 1-3 (March, June, Septem- 
ber 1931). 


1 Presented by JL)r. Sir Jivanji J. Modi. The rest are presented 
by the Publishers. 
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Young Zoroastrian, Vol. lY, Nos. 1-3 (March, June-, 
September 1931). 

Journal of the Society of Oriental Research, Tol. XIY„ 
Nos. 2-4 (April, July, November 1930); Y 0 I..XIY., Nos. 1, 2 
{January, April 1931). . 

Review of Philosophy and Religion, being the Journal 
of the Academy of Philosophy and Religion, Yol. II, Nos. 
1, 2 (March, -September 1931). 

Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, Yol. YI,. 
Part 2 (1931). 

Annual Bibliography of Indian Arehieology for the 
year 1929, 

Proceedings of the Annual Meeting of the Numismatic 
Society of India, 1930, 

Annual Report of the Arehaological Department of 
H. E. H, the Nizam’s Dominions, 1930. 

British Mazdasnan Magazine, Vol. 7, Nos. 9, 12 (May, 
August 1931) ; Yol. 8, No. 1 (September 1931).^ 

Index to the Annual Reports of the Mysore Archseolo- 
gical Department for the years 1906-1922. 

Report of the Working of the Imperial Library, 
Calcutta, from 1-4-1926 to 31-3-1930. 


Report of the Prince of Wales Museum of Western 
India for the years 1929-30, 1930-31. 

Bpigraphia Indica, Vol. XX, Parts I, II (January, 
April 1929). 

. Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica (1927-28),. 

German 

Gottingische Gtelehrte Anzeigen der Gesellschaft der 
Wissenschaften, 192 Jahrgang, Nos. 8-12 (August-Decem- 
ber 1930); 193 Jahrgang, Nos, 1-4 (January-Aprill931)» 

1 Presented by Dr, Sir Jiranji J. Modi. The rest are presented 
by the Publishers. ‘ 
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■ Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandisehen Gesells- 
ehaft. Band 9, Heft 3-4 (1930); Band 10, Heft 1-3 (1931). 

! Nachrichten YOii der Gesellschaft der Wis«nschaften 
35,11 Gottingen, Heft 3, 4 (1931). 

■ French 

Journal Asiatiqne Recneil Trimestriel de Memoire^ et 
•de Notices, Tome CCXVI (April-Jnne 1930) ; OCXVII 
■No. 1 ( Jnly-September 1930), 2 (Oetober-De.eember 1930) . 

Le Monde Oriental, Vol. XXV, Fasc. 1-3. 

' Bibliographie Bouddhique, January 1928, May 1929. 

® ' • ■ Italian , 

■ ' Stndi e Materiali di Storia delle Eeligioni : Anno 
VI, Vol. VI, Fascioolo 3, 4 (1930) ; Vol. VII, Faseieolo 1, 2 
(1931). 

SansJcrit, Marathi, etc. 

Bharata Itihasa Sansbodhaka Mandala Mandir, Vol. 
XI, Nos. 2 (1930), 3, 4 (1931) j Vol. XII, No. 1 (1931). 

Telugti 

Journal of tbe Telugu Academy, three numbers. 
Oujerati 

Hi. t» H'o t-3 
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LIABILITIES 

Es. a. p« 

General Fund 

2,01,38S 3 % 

Fellowship Fund 

30,506 Q 6 

Dr- F. J* Khory Fund 

14,529 8 0 

Harosh K. Cama Fund ... 

6,Ul 5 8 

1 

Bai Aimae K. R. Cama Fund 

j 4,054 9 1 

Surat Pars! History Fund ... 

3,285 15 1 

K. B. Cama Anniversary Fund 

1,72* IS 0 

T. B. N. Cama Donation Fund 

6,736 5 0 

Bivayet Publication Fund 

4,464 2 6 

Pahlavi Yendidad Translation Fund ... 

1,155 4 4 

Maneckji Limji Hateria Library Fund ... 1 

■ ■ i 

4,144 12 0 

Dr. Sir Jivanji Jamshedji Modi Appreciation 


Fund 

981 14 t 

Total 

2,79,205 IS 4 


KAIKHASBU HOEMUSJEE CAMA, 

Honorary Treamrer* 



" 


ORIENTAL' INSTITUTE 
31st December 1931 


U&- 


ASSETS 

Cash with Imperial Bank of India (Es. 10,8974-4) : 
Bai Alma© K* E. Oama Fund Account ... 

Barosh K. B« Gama Fund Account 


Bs. a. , ,p. 

m 9 i 
711 3 i 


All other Accounts ... , 

9,888 2 11 

SeenritieS"“(With Imperial Bank of India as per 


Safe Custody Beceipt, Es. 2,68,30843-0) 


S}4 percent Government Promissory Notes of 


Es. 78,700 

63,306 15 t 

5 per cent Government Promissory Notes 1943- 


• 55 of Bs. 500 

500 0 0 

6J4 per cent 1935 Treasury Bonds of Es. 51,560 

51,535 4 © 

6 per cent 1933-36 Bonds of Es. 32,200 

32,200 0 0 

* 4 per cent Improvement Trust Bonds of Es. 506 i 

560 0 0 

4 per cent Bombay Port Trust Bonds of 


Es. 1,17,800 ... ... ... ; 

1,18,088 12 0 

Furniture and Fixtures ... ... 

2,177 14 # 

Total ... 

2,79,205 13 4 


Examined and found correct. 

HAVEOZ A. BAVAB & Co., 
Incorporated Accountants (London), 
Honorary Auditors^ 

Bombay^ tttih Aprill9$B, 






THE K. R. OAMA’ 


Aecoynt 


Account of the General Fund for the 


CEEDIT 

BALi-NCE ON 1ST JANUARY 1931 (E*. 2,01,941-5-11):— 

Cash witii Bank ... ... *•* 

S«cni?iti»s ;« — ••• 

Furniture and Fixtures ... ... 

ADMINISTRATION CHARGES:— (B«. 804-7-0), recover- 
ed from 

The Sarosh K* B* €ama Fund, 

The Bai Aimae K. B. Cama Fund ... 

The K. E. Cama Anniversary Fund... 

The Fellowship Fund 
’ The Mulla Feroze Kitabkhana 

OfHiR CMKlto 

i Annaad Membership Suhwriptian .v* ... 

Donations 

• InteneAt on Inv€»tmeht» ••• 

Income transferred from Dr* B. J. Khory s 
Account k.* ••• j — 

Sun^^y receipts, (including sale-proceeds of books, 
journals* etc.) 

i m per cent Treasury Bonds of 1935 of face value 
of Bs. ^4,000 received in exchange for $ per 
cent Bonds of 1931 

•0H Treasury Bonds of 1935 of face value 

of Bs. 3,809 purchased, at cost price 
4 per cent Bonds of 1933-35 of face value of 
Bs« 3*299 purchased 


BAIKHASEU HORMUSJEB CAMA, 

, , Honorary Treamrer, 


ililliteilii 


151 


ORIENTAL INSTITUTE 

NO. I 

^ear ended 31st December 1981 


DEBIT 

Cash Debits (Bs. 16,271-?-11} 

Salaries and Wages 
Bent 

Books and Periodicals 
Stationery and Printing 
Postage and Stamps 
Insurance 
dothiag to Peons 
Other General Charges 
Publication Charges 
Cost price of 6 per cent Bonds of 10$3-36 
value of Bs. WOO ... 

Cost, price of SJj per cent Treasury Bonds 
' of face value of Es. 2,800 


of face 
dflOSi 


Other Debits (Es. 24,264-1040) 

6 per cent Bonds of 1931 of face value of Bi; 3^,000 
paid off valued at cost price 
j Depreciation of Furniture and Fixtures 

Balance on 318 t December 1931 (Bs. i,0i,S83-3-iJ;- 

per cent Government Promissory 
Notes of the face value of 
6 per cent Government Promissory 
Not es of 1945-35 of the face value of 
6H per cent 1935 Treasury Bond 
of the face value of 
6 per cent 1933-36 Bond of the face 
value of 

4 per cent Improvement Trust Bonds 
of the face value of 
■ 4 per cent Bombay Port Trust B 

of the face value of 
Cash with Bank 
V Fhmlture and 'Fixtures 


Bs, 


4,160 0 
3,?99 0 
692 15 
252 5 
131 6 
97 10 0 
120 0 % 
598 15 6 
1,899 8 9 


0 

0 

5 

9 

0 


2,200 0 0 

2,818 12 9 


24,150 9 19 
114 10 0 


Es. 

69,399 

47,518 

12 

0 

n 

599 

590 

0 

0 


26,890 

26,818 

12 

9 

ff 

2,209 

2,209 

9 

9 

t 

w 

509 

500 

0 

0 

1 

1,15,399 

1,15,788 

12 

9 


■ , , . 

5,879 

1 

2 

. fAV „ 

... 

2,177 

14 

9 

Total Es. 

' 241,019 

5 

11 


Examined and found correct. 




NAVBOZ tiu DATAB Sc Co., 
Incorporated Acco^fifants ( London) , 
Honorary Auditor*, 



Account 

FELLOWSHIP 


Fellowship Lectures 
Publication Charges 
Administration Charges 
Balance on 3140-31:-- 
6 p* c. 1933-36 Bonds 
Cash 


Account 

Dr. E. J. KHORY 


Interest amount transferred to General 
Fund 

6 p.c.. Bonds of 1931 of face value Ks. 14,400 
paid off 

Balance on 3142-31 : — 

p.c. 1935 Treasury Bonds 14,400 0 0 
Cash ... ... 109 8 0 


Account 

SAROSH K. R. OAMA 


Stamp and Conversion Fee ... 

Coat price of 6^ p.c. 1935 Treasury 
Bonds of faco value Bs. 700 at 
Bs. 100-6-0 

6 p.c. Bonds of 1931 of face value of 
Rs. 3,700 paid off 
Administration charges 
Balance on 31st Dec. 1931:— 

4 per cent B. P. T. Bonds... 1,000 0 0 
Z'fi per cent G. P. IS'otes 

(F. V.20G) ... 107 8 0 

6^ per cent 1935 Treasury 
Bonds of F. V. Es. 4,400 4,400 10 0 

Cash ... ... 711 3 8 



353 


Cr. 




Es. a. p. 


Balance on 1st Jan* 1931: — 



t 6 p.o. 1933^36 Bonds ... 30,000 0 « 



Cash ... 531 12 5 

30,531 U 5 


Interest ^ ■ ••• . . 

1,585 4 0 



32,117 0 5 


No. 3 

FUND 


Cr. 



Balance on 1st Jan. 1931: — 

6 per cent Bonds 1931 ... 14,400 0 0 

Cash ... ... 129 8 0 

Es. a, p. 

14,529 8 0 

. ■ 1 

Interest ... ••• 

614 P-C' Treasury Bonds of 1935 of face 
value Rs. 14,400 received in exchange 

861 12 0 


for 6 p.c. Bonds of 1931 ... 

14,400 0 0 
29,791 4 0 


No. 4 

FUND 


Cr. 


. ,■■■■] 

1 

Balance on 1st Jan. 1931:— 

4 per cent B. F. T. Bonds... 1,000 0 0 

6 per cent 1931 dovt. Bonds 3,700 0 0 

per cent < 3 *. P, Notes ' ■ • 

(F. V. Es. 200) ... 127 8 0 

Cash ... ... 1,167 2 8 

1 Bb. a. p. 

5,904 10 8 


Interest ... ... 

6)4 per cent Treasury Bonds of 1935 of face 

267 6 0 


value Es. 700 purchased, at cost price 
per cent Treasury Bonds of 1935 re- 
ceived in exchange for 6 p.c. Bonds 

702 10 0 


of 1931, face value Rs. 3,700 

■ 

3,700 0 6 
10,664 10 8 




> ) 



Account 

BAI AlMAl K. R. CAMA 


Stamp on Balance Certificate and Conver- 
sion Fee ... ... ... 0 8 @ 

Cost price of 6}^ per cent 1935 Treasury 
Bonds of face-value Bs, 1,100 at 
Es. 10044 _ ... 1,104 2 0 

Administration charges ... ... 8 9 0 

6 p, c. Bonds of 1931 of face value of Bs. 700 

paid off ... ... .. 70© 0 © 

Balance on 31-12-31;—* 

4 p.c. B.P.T. Bonds ... 1,300 0 0 

p. c. 1935 Treasury 
Bonds of the face value 
of Rs, 1,800 ... 1,804 2 0 

3}4 P-c. G. P. IQotes (F. V, 

900) 652 14 0 

^ 4,^54 9 9 

- I .. 5,867 Ig 9 

Account 

SURAT PA RSI HISTORY 


Cosi price of p-c. 1935 Treasury Bonds 
of face-value Rs. 900 at Rs. lOG-6-0 
Balance on 31st Dec, 1931: — 

3H p.c- G. P. Notes (F. V. 

3,700) ... ... 2,379 9 0 j 

6J4 p. c. 1935 Treasury 
Bonds (F. V. Rs. 900) ... 903 6 0 { 

Cash ... 3 0 6 i 


Account 

K. R. CAMA anniversary 


Anil|iefelry Celhbraiion MtpSnses 
AdiniMiiratiofi Ch^f^es •• 

6 p.c. Bonds of llal Of fK&e Of Bs. i,SCf0 
ipaidoff 

Biaance on 31-12-31:— 

614 1035 Treasury « 

Bonds ... ... 1,500 0 0 

Cash ... ... 222 13 0 


liiltesiSlIj 


Ho. $ 

FUND 


1 

1 

1 

\ 

Balance on 1st Jan. 1931: — 

4 per cents. P, T. Bonds... 1,300 0 0 

6 per cent Govt. Bonds of 

1931 ... ... 700 0 0 

3}^ per cent G.P. Kotes 
(Face Value Bs. 900) ... 652 14 0 
Cash ... ...1,288 4 9 

Rs a. p. 

r 

6^ p. c. Treasury Bonds of 1935 of face 
value of Bs. 1,100 purchased at cost 

3,941 2 9 

f 

price ... I.. 

1,104 2 0 

1 

Interest 

p.d. Treasury Bonds of 1935 of face 
value of Rs. 700 received in exchange 

122 8 0 

? 

for 6 p.c. Bonds of 1931 

700 0 0 



5,867 12 9 


IMP. p 
FUND 



Balance on 1st Jan, 1931:— 

3^ per cento. P. Kotes 

(P.V. Bs. 3,700) ... ^,379 9 0 

Cash ... ... 777 6 6 

p.c. Treasury Bonds of 1935 of face 
v^ue of 116.900 purchased at cost price 
Interest 


■Ur. 

Bs. a. p. 

3,156 15 6 


903 6 0 
129 0 0 


NO. ‘7 

FUND 


Balance on 1st Jan. 1931: — 

6 p.c. War Bonds ofiS31... 1,500 0 Oi 
Cash ... * ‘ ^10 4 fi 

1 Interest 

h.c# Treasury Bonds of 1935 received 
m e:irchanjg;e for 6 p.c. Bonds of 1931 
of Ks. 1,500 faoe value 


4,189 5 6 


Cr, 


1,710 4 # 
'89 1 ^ 0 

1,500 0 0 

‘'TfirnlTT' 


156 

Account 

T. R. N. OAMA 


Dr, 


.. } 

i 

, Cost price of p.c. 1935 Treasury Bonds , 

i of face value Ks. 1700 at Es. 100-6-0 ... 1 

J Balance on 31st Dec, 1931:— j 

i 314 P-C‘ 0. P* Notes ... 5,000 0 0 

! 6^ p.c. 1935 Treasury 

Bonds ... ..,1,706 6 0 i 

Cash ... ... 29 15 0 

Es. a. p. 

1,706 6 0 

6,736 5 0 


8,442 11 0 

Account 

RIVAYET PUBLICATION 
T>r. 


Balance on 31st Dec. 1931:— 

3^ p.c. G. P. Notes (F. V* Es. 4,600) ... 
Gash 

1 

1 Bs. a. p. 

3,628 4 0 
835 14 6 

■' 

4,464 % 6 

Account 

PAHLAVI VBNDIDAD PRIZE 

Dr. 

\ 

y::-, ■ y. . 

Balance on 31st Dec. 1931 ; — 

Cash 

Es. a. p. 

1,155 4 4 

i 1,155 4 4 


N o. 8 

FUND 



1 Balance on lat Jan. 1931:— 

1 per cent G.P. Notes... 5,000 0 0 

Es. a, p* 


! Cash ... ... 1,561 13 0 

p.c- Treasary Bonds of 1935 of 
the face value of Bs, 1,700 purchased! 

6,561 13 0 


at cost price ... ... ..J 

1,706 6 0 


Interest ^ ... ' „.i 

174 8 0 


1 

I 

i 

8,442 11 0 


No. 9 

FUND 


■' *<, ‘ 


' 


Vr';:- ' I 

1 

I 


Balance on 1st Jan* 1931: — 





ZH per cent G. P. Notes 





(Face Value Bs. 4,600).., 

3,638 4 0 




Cash ... 

675 6 6 

4, .303 10 

6 

Interest 


160 

8 

0 



4,464 

2 

6 


No. 10 

TEANSLATION FUND 




xm 

Acpipt 

MANECKJI LIMJI HATEEIA 


Dr. 



Balance on 31-12-1931: — 

Bs. a. p. 


ZU p. c. Es. 4,000 G* P* Notes 

4,000 0 0 


Cash ... .*• ••• •••] 

144 12 0 

4,144 12 0 


Account 


DE. SIR J. J. HODI 
Df. 



Expenses for Life-Size Portrait 

Es, a, p# 

544 0 0 


Balanqe on 31^12-1931 

981 14 0 



1^525 14 0 


No. *1 

library fund 


169 


Ct. 



®strp” W0-... 

Gash. ■ ■ ' ■ . - 

Bs. a. p. 

4,005 SO 
139 10 0 


Interest ... 



4,144 18 0 


No. 12 

appreciation fund 

Cr, 


a. p. 

14 0 
155 0 0 

1 , 5»5 14 0 


Balance cai 1st Jan, 1931 
Donation received 


